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INTRODUCTION. 


80 great is the number of perſons in the 
preſent age, who give their attention io ſub- 
jects of literature, that improvements muſt 
continually be made in all branches of know- 
ledge. So far are we from having exhauſted 

all uſeful topics of inquiry, that, like young 
trees, they keep extending their former branches 
and throwing out new ones: and, as in vege- 
tation, when it is unchecked, and in a favour- 
able ſoil, the increaſe is not equable and uni- 
form, but growing greater every day. | 


It is true that many obſtructions yet lie in 
the way of free inquiry, and the human powers, 
even in this country, cannot exert themſelves to 
their full advantage; but notwithſtanding many 


unfavourable circumſtances, the inquiſitive and 


fertile genius of man, like the active powers of 
vegetation, doth work its way through them; 
e 8 1 


at. 
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and, growing ſtronger every day, it is not to 
be doubted, but that it will till keep riſing 
mote ſuperior to all difficulties, to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the emolument of man- 
Riad. = 

Human genius, however, like other powers 
of nature requires the aſſiſtance of art. It, 


therefore, becomes all the friends of ſcience, to 


endeavour to find proper expedients for facili- 
rating the extenſion of knowledge. And no 
methods ſeem to bid ſo fair ior extending know- 


ledge, as thoſe which promote the eaſy com- *' 


munication and general circulation of it. Were 
it poſſible for all perſons who ſpend much of 
their time in reading and thinking, to be made. 
acquainted with every new diſcovery the mo- 
ment it was made; we ſhould preſently find 
both that more diſcoveries would be made, 
by thoſe perſons who before ſtudied with that 
view; and that great numbers would be en- 
gaged in new inquiries, who would, otherwiſe, 


_ have thought of nothing more than of ac- 


quainting themſelves with the diſcoveries of 
others. 2158 5 ry 
Two things chiefly ſeem to be wanting to 
the commencement of a new and capita} æra 
in the hiſtory of all the branches of knowledge. 
The firſt is, a faithful narrative of their progreſs 
and preſent ſtate, to obviate the great, and 
generally inſuperable difficulty, of coming at 
the knowledge of all that has been done in any 
art or ſcience, ariſing from the diſperſion of 
the materials in various books and languages. 
Would a number of ingenious men, who have 


. opportunity 
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opportunity of collecting materials for ſuch 
works, and a proper degree of ſagacity and pa- 
tience to ſelect and arrange them, ſet about this 


buſineſs in good earneſt, poſterity would owe 
them very great obligations. One example of 


a a work of this kind has been attempted, in The 


 Hiftory and preſent State of Electricity. 
The next thing we wiſh to ſee executed, is 
a ſet of periodical publications, appropriated to 
new diſcoveries in, all the ſeparate branches of 
knowledge ; each of which ſhould ſerve. as a 
common repoſitory of new thoughts, improve- 
ments, and hints, without any recital of what 
had been done before; or ſhould contain only 
ſketches, and outlines of new and general ſyſ- 
tems, intended to comprize the whole of any 
ſcience. Into theſe repoſitories, all perſons ſhould 
be invited and encouraged to throw every new 

thought that occurs to them, without waiting 
till it (well into a volume of itſelf. Theſe repo- 
ſitories, therefore, would at the ſame time pro- 
mote the early communication of new thoughts, 


concentrate as it were, valuable knowledge, and 


— a * | 


prevent uſeleſs and tedious publications. 
In the preſent ſtate of many ſciences, ſingle 
hints and ſmall improvements are either abſo- 
lutely loſt, on account of their being too incon- 
ſiderable to engage the attention of the public 
by themſelves; or elſe for the ſake of exhi- 
biting a ſingle ſentiment, an author is at the 
trouble of compiling a maſs of common place 
materials, in order to make a book. How many. 
commentaries on the ſcriptures, for inſtance. 
BCE” © THE, _ 
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might have been uſefully ſpared if the com- 

Pilers of them had had the opportunity of throw- 
ing their new illuſtrations of ſingle paſſages into 
a common repoſitory of this kind; and had not 
thought themſelves under a neceſſity of writing 
a commentary on the whole book, for the ſake 
of throwing new light upon a few verſes; or, 
perhaps, of writing an entire comment upon all 
the books, for the ſake of an illuſtration of the 
plan of two or three of them. 

A ſew works of this kind have been attempted . 
occaſionally, and, though but imperfectly exe- 
cCuted, and with narrow views, have been of 
great ſer vice; as the diaries for mathematical 
knowledge, the muſeum ruſticum for agricul- 


ture, and different magazines for literature in 


general. But whenever this buſineſs ſhall be 
executed to any purpoſe we ſhall have a ſeparate 
publication for every diſtin& branch of know- 
ledge; and thoſe as knowledge is increaſing, 
will be ſubdivided and multiplied ad infinitum. 
Theſe works, in order to their being ſo far 
reſpectable, as is neceſſary to engage a ſuffici- 
ently extenſive correſpondence muſt not be 
anonymous. Such publications will not be re- 
garded, becauſe no body is reſponſible to the 
public for the conduct of them. They muſt, 
therefore, be known to be countenanced by a few 
perſons at leaſt, who are generally eſteemed to 
excel in that kind of knowledge which is the 
ſubject of them, or to have made it pretty much 
their ſtudy; and who would withdraw their 
names and countenance, if they thought the 
work was properly conducted. | 
3 Again, 


es 
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Again, how favourable ſoever it might be to 
the purpoſe of gain, it can never anſwer the 
urpoſe of ſcience, that the directors of theſe 
* ſhould oblige themſelves to publiſh pe- 
riodically, Let this be endeavoured in general, 
but by no means let a point be made of it, 


ſo as to be under the neceſſity of publiſhing in- 


different things, in order to fill up a pamphlet. 
It ſhould ſeem, however, to be a good rule in 
all works of this nature, to err rather on the 
ſide of publiſhing too much, than too little. 
The Philoſophical Tranſactions, we cannot help 
thinking, are unjuſtly blamed in this reſpect. 
Hardly any new fact, or new obſervation can be 
ſaid to be, in all caſes, wholly impertinent and 
uſeleſs. But admitting this, it is certainly better 
to have ten impertinent and uſeleſs articles in- 
ſerted, than one really uſeful one omitted. And 
if every thing be expreſſed in as few words as 
poſſible, the inconvenience of ſuperfluity cannot 
be great. 5 
It would prodigiouſly facilitate both theſe 
ichemes, of hiſtories of paſt improvements in 
ſcience, and periodical accounts of new diſco- 
veries, if the glorious ſcheme of an univer/al 
and pbiloſopbical language were carried into exe- 
cution. Already the want of it is painfully felt 
by all perſons who ſtudy for more than mere 
amuſement : and whenever a few more nations 


| ſhall become learned, and conſequently cultivate, -. 


and write chiefly in their own languages, phi- 
boſophers will be abſolutely forced upon the 


ſcheme, Nor will it be found ſo very difficult 
) TY, and 
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and arduous a buſineſs as at firſt ſight it ſeems 
to be, Upon the excellent plan of Biſhop Wil- 
kins, it might ſoon he carried into execution: 
ſo that learned men might be able to correſpond 
in it in one tenth part of the time, that it would 
require to make themſelves ſufficiently maſters 
of any other common language: and they would 
find it abundantly more adequate to all the pur- 
poſes of language, particularly for their uſe. 
But at preſent we for bear to enlarge upon this 
ſubject. 

After this general nh. there will Ss no 
difficulty in underſtanding what we intend by 
a TrroLoGicar ReyosirTokRy, which is the 
title we give to. this work. It is meant. to be 
a common channel of communication, which 
ſhall be open for the reception of all new ob- 
ſervations that relate to theology; ſuch as ill. 
trations of the ſcriptures, the evidency of revealed 
religion with objections of all kinds, &c. &c..&c. 
It is acknowledged, that the primary object 

of this work was to provide a receptacle for 
ſmall pieces of criticiſm, and ſingle obſervations 
which would otherwiſe be in danger of being 
loſt, after being noted in a common place book, 
or an interleaved bible; in order to be a fund 
for. a future illuſtration and tranſlation of the 
ſcriptures, more complete than any we have at 
preſent. But as it is deſigned to exhibit all the 
improvements that are made in the whole com- 
paſs of theological knowledge, it may be neceſ- 
ſary to give, occaſionally, ſome account, or a ſum- 


mary of new publications; but it will be done in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, as by no means to injure the 
ſale of valuable works. More uſe will be made 
of foreign publications, when they fall in our 
way; becauſe fewer of Our countrymen will 
have an opportunity of knowing their contents. 
N. B. All perſons who are poſſeſſed of the com- 
mon place books or interleaved bibles, &c. of 
their ſtudious anceſtors and friends, are particu- 
larly requeſted to furniſh what they may appre- 
hend is new and valuable in them. And it is 


. hoped that it will be no injury to any future 


publication, if the hints and outlines of it ſhould 
firſt appear in this work. 

It will preſently be ſeen that the directors of 
this work muſt not only have a right of rejecting 
whatever is preſented to them for publication, 
bur alſo muſt take the liberty to retrench ſuper- 
fluities in compoſition, and abridge long details 
of argument if they judge it neceſſary. The 
language and ſtyle of the paper will generally 
be left as we find it. For this publication muſt 
be underſtood to be a work calculated for 0 
and not for entertainment only. 

One ſingular advantage propoſed FRO this 
publication will ariſe from its being open not 
only to all denominations of chriſtians, but to 
_ Perſons who diſbelieve chriſtianity and revela- 
tion in general. In this repoſitory not only will 
room be given to the freeſt objections to natural 
. revealed religion, but they are ſincerely re- 

queſted, and nothing that is new ſhall be re- 

jected, if it be e EN in decent terms. 0 


Even 
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Even an old objection ſhall not be refuſed a 
re-hearing, if it be apprehended to be ſet in a 
new, or ſtronger point of light; and the anſwers 


to the objections will alſo be inſerted with equal 


fidelity, as they are communicated. All abulive 


language, or forms of expreſſion calculated to 

irritate the paſſions, and not to enlighten the 
underſtanding, wül be equally excepted againſt 
on both ſides. If any thing of this kind ſhould 


appear in the papers that are ſent to this work 


the Director of this publication will calmly draw 
his pen over it; and it is imagined that the 
arguments of neither ſide will loſe any part of 
their ſtrength by ſuch treatment. 
No ſenſible friend of chriſtianity will be alarm- 
ed at the liberty we here give to deiſts, to 
propoſe objections to chriſtianity. If our reli- 
gion be true, it will be able to ſtand the teft 
of the ſevereſt examination; and our faith in it 
will be firmer, and the better founded after ſuch 
a trial. And no friend of truth will ſay that 
wie ought to cheriſh the leaſt partiality for a 
ſyſtem, which will not bear examination. It 
is evident that the many late improvements in 
chriſtian knowledge are owing, principally to 
the deiſtical books which made their appear- 
ance about half a centuary ago. Thefe made 
many intelligent chriſtians conſider the ſubje&t 
of their religion with more attention than they 
would otherwiſe have been induced to do; in 
conſequence of which they found themſelves 
obliged to cut off ſeveral appendages and in- 
cumbrances ; which had indeed for many ages, 
on gone 
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gone with the ſcheme, though they did not 
belong to it, but really ſerved to diſgrace it. 
And, without doubt, the work of a farther, re- 
formation from popery would have advanced 
much faſter than it has done, if greater liberty 
had been given to thoſe who were diſpoſed to 


propoſe objections to- chriſtianity, and if the 


objections that have been made had been treated 
with more candour and reſpett. _ 

Beſides, it muſt by no means be. concluded, 
that all the objections to chriſtianity, which may 
be found in this work, will be propoſed by infi- 
dels. It is hoped that chriſtian divines, who re- 
ally ſtudy their religion, and to whom, therefore, 
doubts and difficulties muſt neceſſarily have 
occurred, will freely propoſe them for the 
diſcuſſion of others, in ordef to collect the beſt 
ſolutions that may be offered. The only way to 
have difficulties cleared up 1s to conceal nothing, 
but to expoſe every thing to public inſpection 
and examination. No perſon would countenance 
a concealment of this nature, but one who had 
ſome ſiniſter purpoſe to anſwer, by preſerving 

an outward regard to a ſcheme, which he, at 
the ſame time knew, or ſuſpected to be falſe 
and would not bear inquiring into. It were 
more eſpecially to be wiſhed, that thoſe inqui- 
ſitive chriſtians, who have met with difficulties, 
would propoſe them, together with the arguments 
by which the force of them was overborne in 
their own minds. An objection that hath oc- _ 
curred to one perſon may occur to another, 
when the anſwer may not occur ſo eaſily. 


ro 
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To invite to greater freedom in theſe com- 
munications, all contributors to this work ſhall 
have the liberty, and are rather deſired to con- 
ceal their names, and fign their papers with ſome 


| particular mark, or a fictitious name. And it 
is hereby promiſed, that no pains ſhall be taken 


to trace the authors of any anonymous com- 


munications ; and alſo, that no unfriendly uſe 
will be made of any degree of confidence, which 
it may be thought neceſſary to repoſe in us with 
reſpect to them. It will be no unpleaſant exer- 
ciſe for the ſagacity of our readers, to - diſcover 
the authors of the particular pieces, by their 
ſtyle or ſentiments; and it may afford no diſ- 
agreeable entertainment to the authors them- 
ſelves, to hear the conjectures and miſtakes 
that will be made upon the occaſion. 1 

From the nature of this work, the reader 
muſt expect to find many imperfections in it, 
particularly ſeveral things will probably be in- 
ſerred as new, which, upon examination). will 
be found not to be ſo, and articles which may 
appear of importance to ſome, will appear tri- 
fling to many others. The Directors can only 

ſay, that nothing ſhall be inſerted which they 
ſhall think to be quite uſeleſs; and that in 
general, all due attention ſhall be given to the 
conduct of it. And the excuſe of unavoidable 
imperfections, caſual overſights, and miſtakes, 
is a province which they hope their candid | 

readers will take upon themſelves, LEH 

To avoid the inconvenience which would 


neceſſarily attend a periodical publication, this 
| | will 
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will be printed occaſionally ; but it is intended 


to come out every three or four months, which 
will give our correſpondents ſufficient time to con- 
ſider the contents of each number, and to make 
their obſervations upon it in the ſucceeding one. 
The pamphlet will be fold for ſix-pence, one 
ſhilling, -or more, as the materials that are ſent 
in ſhall make it neceſſary; and as we cannot 
promiſe ourſelves a very extenſive ſale, it muſt 
not be expected to be crowded, like a common 
magazine. Every publication will be advertiſed . 
in ſome of the public papers, and if gentlemen 
will pleaſe to give their bookſellers a general 
order · for the work, no great inconvenience can 
ariſe from the uncertainty there may be in the 
time of its coming out. 

Some perſons, into whoſe hands this ſcheme 
may fall, and ſome of a philoſophical turn of 
mind, will perhaps ſmile at the ſubject of it 
and wonder how any thing of uſe to mankind 
can be expected from it. But it is preſumed 
by us, that they can only be perſons who have 
given no attention to it; and therefore, be their 
abilities what they will, they are no competent 
judges in the caſe. We ſhall pay as little regard 
to the opinion or cenſure of a mere philoſo- 
|  Pher in matters of theology, as we do to that of 
a mere divine in queſtions of philoſophy. Ir is 
not our buſineſs here to enter into a declamation 
on the importance of the ſubject of this work. 
This muſt be taken for granted. But we can- 


not cloſe this introduction to it without ob- 


ſerving in general, that, if any thing can have 


a juſt 
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a juſt claim to the attention of mankind, it is 


F ſcheme, which hath for its object the chief 


good and happineſs of man, by advancing the 


moral perfection of his nature; which points out 


to him a future life, and dire&ts him how to 
live here ſo as to be happy after death. If 
any thing can merit the attention of the human 
race, it muſt be a meſſage, or the pretence of a 
meſſage from heaven, upon a ſubject ſo nearly 
intereſting to us. And if an undoubted revela- 


tion from God be clogged with human additions 
and incumbrances, it is of importance to us to 


free it from them; and a freedom from error 
and ſuperflition, eſpecially hurtful errors, though 
no original light be gained, and no truth pro- 
perly new be diſcovered, is certainly an advance- 
ment in uſeful e. 
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This work is undertaken with the concurrence 
of the perſons whoſe names are here printed, and 
who will N be occaſional contributors. 


NEUCOME Cares, of Yaule, 
SamueL CLark, of Birmingham. 


ANDREW Kieeis, D. D. of Weſtminſter. 
S. MrrivaLE, of Exeter. 


Tromas Scorr, of Ipſwich. 
WiLLIaM TURNER, of wann 
AND 
J oskpn Pas rLEV, LL. D. F. R. S. of 8 
Who will charge himſelf with the imme- 
diate direction of the ene, 


The plan of chis work has han communi- 
_ cated to ſeveral other perſons who greatly ap- 
prove of it, and wiſh to have it Wh cs 


| particularly, 


T he Rev. Joun Aikxiv, M. A. Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Warrington, 
AND 
The Rev. RIcHARD Ts: F. R. 8. of 
Newington- Green. | 


N. B. Papers and letters, intended for this 
work, may be ſent (poſt. paid either do Dr. 
Pammer in Leeds, or to Mr. Jounson, No. 8, 
Pater- noſter- Row, London, 1769. 
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| Theological Repoſitory. 


To the Diredtors 2 the THEOLOGICAL 
WERPTLEO S208 993 1 


» | 
GENTLEMEN, 


H. e ſeen a plan of your 1 


for promoting theological knowledge, 
I could not help approving of it; and, 
if I can contribute any thing to your deſign, it 
ſhall be much at your ſervice. | 
As one of your objects ſeems to be an illuſtra- 
tion and defence of the chriſtian religion, an 
attempt to exhibit the outlines of the ſcheme, by 
repreſenting the proper object and deſign of the 
life and death of Chrift, may not be unacceprable 
at your firſt ſetting out; as it may obviate ſeve- 
ral objections and cavils made by perſons un- 
acquainted with chriſtianity, in es 5 or 
| their taking their ideas of it from thoſe who 
have groſsly corrupted and miſrepreſented it. 
Many unbelievers are perpetually aſking V bat 


7 chr 128 * Agree about it, ſay they, 
B among 
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cc among yourſelves, and then we will tell you 
« whether we can admit of it or not. It ſignifies 
« nothing to combat it in one form, when it 
« is ſure to ſtart up immediately after. in 
« another.” But this is very unreaſonable. So 
long as every man thinks for himſelf, and the 
judgment of every man is expoſed to ſuch a 
variety of foreign influences, it will be impoſſible 
but that a great variety of ideas and opinions 
will be formed concerning every thing that is 
much attended to, in conſequence of its being 
very intereſting to mankind. Is there not great 

diverſity of ſentiment among ſcholars concern- 
ing the opinions of Ariſtotle, Plato, Mohammed, 
and every perſon who has ſet up for an inſtruc- 
tor of others? If he have gained a great num- 
ber of diſciples, have they not always ſplit into 
ſeas? Would not even our beſt lawyers, and 
judges give different opinions, if they were aſked 
what is the Engliſh conſtitution, or what is the 
law of England in many particular caſes, even 
where attempts have been made to obviate every 
cavil by expreſs acts of parliament ? Are unbe- 
lievers themſelves agreed in one ſyſtem of infide- 
lity; and have we not the ſame right to ſay, 
that when they will agree in telling us what 
they object to, we will conſider what to ſay in 
our defence ? es . 

Every unbeliever, then, muſt read the New 
Teſtament, and judge for himſelf. If he really 
cannot give his aſſent to what he believes to be 
the religion of theſe books, he will be juſtified 
in his unbelief. But if he have take up his 
notions of chriſtianity from others, or from an 
on examination 
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examination of his own, not adequate to the im- 


portance of the ſubject, he certainly cannot. be 
juſtified. 


I alfo, for my own part, can a give my 


own idea of chriſtianity ; if it prove to be inde- 


fenſible, any other perſon muſt be at liberty to 


exhibit another idea of it that he thinks to be more 
unexceptionable ; and I ſhall think myſelf at 
liberty to quit my own and adopt his. It is 
probable, however, that I may have ſucceeded 


the better in my attempt to inveſtigate the pro- 


per end of chriſtianity, on account of my having 
carefully peruſed the New Teſtament with that 


view, and collected every text that ſeemed to 


have any relation to this ſubject (tho' only part 
of them are quoted below) and having read few 
of the many books which have been written 
about it, ll after I had adjuſted my own ideas 
concerning it, from the original and only au- 


thorities. 


To be as ſuccin& and methodical as poſſible, 
I propoſe, in the firſt place, to point out the 
one great and leading view of the life, doctrine, 
and death of Chriſt, and then the other impor- 
tant ends that are likewiſe really anſwered by 1t. 


 Aﬀeer this, I ſhall endeavour to explain the 


merely figurative alluſions that are made to the 
death of Chriſt in particular, by any of the ſa- 


_ cred writers and I ſhall not knowingly omit any 
of the lights in which they have repreſented it. 


© Ir will hardly be doubted, but that the 
great and ultimate object of the father of the 
univerſe, and of men, in all his diſpenſations 


towards Us; wan to lead us to happineſs, in the 


* , an 
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only road of virtue and the proper . of 
our natures. Every conſideration fairly deduced 
from the viſible conſtitution of things admo- 
niſnes men to refrain from ſinful indulgences, 
and to act from the dictates of conſcience, 
benevolence, and piety. And all the meſſen- 
gers of God to man have come, like our Sa- 
viour, to bleſs us in turning us away from our 
iniquities. But tho? the object of all the diſpen- 
ſations be ultimately the ſame, each has, hkewiſe, 
its own ſeparate and proper object. As I do not 
propoſe, in this place, to treat of all the diſpen- 
ſations of true religion, J ſhall proceed immedi- 
ately to the conſideration of chriſtianity. | 
The chief outlines of this religion, 'or the 
principal deſign of the life and death of Chriſt 
ſeems to be, not ſo much what we may expect 
to find in any particular texts, or ſingle paſſa- 
ges of the evangeliſts, or other writers of the 
New Teſtament; as what is ſuggeſted by a view 
of the hiſtory itſelf, what we may call the 
language of the naked facts, and what cannot but 
be underſtood wherever they are known. What 
is written by chriſtians may aſſiſt us to conceive 
more accurately. concerning ſome particulars re- 
lating to chriſtianity ; but that muſt be of more 
Importance which does not require to be written, 
what the facts themſelves neceſſarily ſpeak, with- 
out any interpretation. Let us, therefore, ex- 
amine what it is that may be clearly deduced 
from the hiſtory, and how much of chriſtianity 
could not but have been known, if nothing had 
been written; provided a general idea of the life 
and death of Chriſt could have been n | 
to us in any other 2 
If, 


% 
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If, then, we attend to the general facts re- 
corded by the evangeliſts, we cannot but find 
that they afford a moſt ſatisfactory evidence of 
a reſurrettion and a future life. The hiſtory of 
Jeſus contains (what cannot be ſaid of any other 
hiſtory in the world) an authentic account of a 
man like ourſelves, inveſted by almighty God 
with the moſt extraordinary powers over all the 

rts of nature, not only teaching the doctrine 
of a future life, without the leaſt ambiguity or 
hefication, and directing the regards of his diſ- 
ciples to it, in preference to this world; but 
paſſing his own life in a voluntary excluſion 
from all that the men of this world call great, 
and what they purſue with ſo much affiduity ; . 
and, in obedience to the will of God, calmly 
giving up his life, in circumſtances of pe- 
culiar ignominy and torture, and in the moſt 
publick manner, in the fulleſt perſuaſion of re- 
ceiving it again with advantage. He even paſſed 
ſeveral years in the certain "knowledge of his 
death, and of the manner of it roo, without 
| betraying the leaſt concern or anxiety on that 
account; and at length, in the accompliſhment 

of his own prediction, he actually roſe from 
the dead on the third day; was ſeen by all thoſe 
perſons who knew him the moſt intimately be- 
fore; and did not leave them, till after having 
converſed with them, at intervals, for a conſider- 
able time, in order to give them the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory evidence of the Kodey of his perſon. Now, 

when it is conſidered, that Chriſt always repre- 
ſented his diſciples as intimately united to his 
father and himſelf, and beloved by his father _ 
B 3 . 
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well as himſelf; that he propoſed himſelf as a 
pattern to them, and exhorted them to be ready 
to lay down their own lives as he did his, that 


they might take them again, and keep them to 


life everlaſting ; it will be ſeen that in the be- 
lief of theſe facts lies the great power of the 


goſpel, 10 raiſe us from the death of fin to the 
life of righteouſneſs. | = 


In this view of the ſcheme of chriſtianity, we 


clearly fee the abſolute neceſſity of the death 
and reſurrection of Chriſt, in -order to carry it 
into execution, and to render it effectual: For 


whatever he might have ſaid or done while he 


| lived, he could not have given ſatisfactory proof, 


even of his own belief of a future ſtate, unleſs 
he had actually died in the full expectation of it; 


and ſtill the fact would not have been perfectly 


aſcertained, without as evident a reſurrection. 
Hence it is, that St. Paul glories in the conſi- 
deration of a crucified Jeſus, 1 Cor. i. 22, 23, 24. 


For the Jews require a ſign, and the Greeks ſeek 


after wiſdom ; but we preach Chriſt crucified, unto 


the Jews a ſtumbling block, and unto the Greeks 


fooliſhneſs; but unto them who are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Chriſt the power of God, and the 


wiſdom of God. And afterwards, ii. 1, 2. And I, 
brethren, when I came to you, came not with ex- 


cellency of ſpeech, or of wiſdom, declaring unto you 
the teſtimony of God : for I determined not to know 
any thing among you, ſave Jeſus Chriſt and bim 


crucified, Hence alſo the ſtreſs which this apoſtle 
lays on the truth of Chriſt's reſurrection, 1 Cor. 


XV. 14, 20. F Chriſt be not riſen, then is our 


preaching vain, and your faith is alſo vain; but 
; | 2 „%% 
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now is Chriſt riſen from the dead, and is become 
the firſt-fruits of them that ſlept. This alſo ſhews 
us the reaſon of the very circumſtantial account, 
o which all the evangeliſts give us of the cruci- 
F fixion and death of Chriſt. Even St. John, who 

had ſeen what the other evangeliſts had written, 
thought proper to be as particular as any of 
them in his account of thoſe capital facts. 
= The death of Chriſt, and its conſequences, 
being deſigned to give us certain information 
1 concerning a future ſtate, and a life of retri- 
bution; which cannot fail to operate on our 
minds in the moſt forcible manner in favour of 
virtue, it gives an admirable propriety to ſuch 
texts as the following, which repreſent the moral 
influences of the death of Chriſt, either directly or 
figuratively. Titus, ii. 14. VYbo gave bimſelf 
For us, that be might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify to himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. Epheſ. v. 25. Chrift loved the 
church, and gave himſelf for it, 'that be might 
Santiify and cleanſe it with the waſhing of water by 
the word, that he might preſent it to himſelf a 
| glorious church, not having ſpot or wrinkle, or 
ſuch thing, but that it ſhould be holy and without 
blemiſh. 1 Peter, ii. 24. Who, his own ſelf, bare 
our fins (i. e. carried them away) in his own body, 
on the tree. Rev. i. 5. Unto him that loved us, 
and waſhed us from our fins in his own blood, &c. 
Alſo, as this is the laſt, the moſt effectual, 
and, as we may ſay, the moſt expenſive provi- 
ſion that God has made for recovering men 
from the power of ſin, and, as it were purcha- 
ling them to himſelf; we likewiſe ſee the greateſt 
| 4 -- A 
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propriety in thoſe texts, which repreſent man- 
kind as being bought by God with the price of 
Chriſt's blood; ſuch as theſe, 1 Peter, 1. 18, 
Ye were. nat redeemed with corruptible things, ſuch 
as fikver, and gold, from your vain converſation, 
received by tradition from your fathers ; but with 
the precious blood of Chriſt, as of a lamb without 
blemiſh, and without ſpot. John iii. 16. God 
fo loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
on; that whoſoever believeth on him, ſhould not 
periſh, but have everlaſting life. Romans, viii. 
32. He that ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered 
bim up for us all, how ſhall be not with him freely 
give us all things? Let it be obſerved here, 
that all theſe important and extenſive effects of 
the death of Chriſt, are always repreſented as 
taking place not upon God, but man. God, 
our univerſal parent, was always good and mer- 
ciful, and evet diſpoſed to be reconciled to ſin- 
ful men; but men. were not diſpoſed to be re- 
contiled: to God. This means, therefore, of 
the life, doctrine, and death of .Chriſt, has, at 
length, been made uſe of for this purpoſe; and 
therefore the goſpel, which is called a doctrine 
according to godlineſs, is allo called the miniſtry of 
reconciliation. 
The reſurrection being as neceſſary as the 
death of Chriſt, to aſcertain the important doc- 
trine of a future ſtate; we ſee the reaſon why 
the great bleſſings of the goſpel are ſometimes 
repreſented as being derived to us from the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt, and, in ſome paſſages of 
{cripture, more directiy from this than from his 
death. en iv. 45. e was delivered for 
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our offences, and rai iſed a gain for our juſtification. 
v. 10. For if, when we were enemies, We Were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we ſhall be ſaved by his life. — 
viii. 34. l ho is be that condemneth ? It is Chriſt 
that died, yea rather that is riſen again, who aiſo 
maketh interceſſion for us. 1 Pet. i. 3. Bleſſed be 
| the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who, 
according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again to à lively hope, by the reſurrettion of Jeſus 


Chriſt from the dead, to an inheritance incorrup- 


tible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, c. 
There is another manner by which we may 

be aſſiſted in forming an idea of what is moſt 
eſſential in chriſtianity. Suppoſe a number of 
perſons, educated in the chriſtian faith, to be 
caſt upon a remote iſland, without any bible. 
It is probable they would firſt of all loſe all diſ- 
tint remembrance of the. apoſtolica] epiſtles ; 
which ſhews-rhat theſe are parts of the New 
Teſtament the leaſt neceſſary to be attended to. 
Not long after they would be apt to forget 
the particular diſcourſes of our Lord; but the 
laſt thing they would retain, wauld be a gene- 
ral idea of a man who had the moſt extraordinary 
powers, ſpending his time in performing bene- 
volent miracles, voluntarily ſubmitting to many 
inconveniencies, and laſt of all to a very painful 
death, in a certain expectation of being preſently 
raiſed to an immortal life, and to great 
happineſs, honour, and power after death; and 
that theſe his expectations were actually fulfil- 
led. They would alſo remember, that this 
perſon always recommended the practice of 
| virtue, and aſſured his followers, - that they 
N . . would 
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would alſo be raiſed again to immortal life and 
happineſs, if they perſevered in well-doing, as he 
| « had done. Now, allowing that thoſe perſons 
ſhould retain only theſe. general ideas o chriſ- 
tianity (and it is hardly to be conceived, though 
they ſhould uſe no direct methods to preſerve 
the remembrance of religious truth, that they 
could retain leſs) yet would any body fay, that 
they were not chriſtians, or that they were not 
poſſeſſed of the moſt important and practical 
truths of chriſtianity, thoſe truths which are moſt 
inſtrumental in purifying the wont, and reform- 
ing the life. 
Though there is no occaſion to cite particular 
texts for what is clearly ſuggeſted by the hiſtory 
itſelf, and what could not but be ſuggeſted by 
it, if all the writings concerning it were loſt; 
yet expreſs texts are by no means wanting, to 
ſhew that: the true and proper deſign of the 
goſpel, was to aſcertain and exemplify the 
at doctrine of a reſurrection and a future 
ſtate. Indeed there would be no 870 of re- 
reciting all the texts to this purpoſe. I ſhall, 
therefore, only quote a ſmall IE; and men- 
tion a few circumſtances. | 
It is evidently the leading view of our Lands 
diſcourſes, to inculcate upon men a regard to 
the favour of God above the praiſe of men; 
not: to ſeek the bread thar periſhes, ſo much as 
that which endureth to everlaſting life; and 
not to fear them who can kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do; 
but to fear him, who, after he hath killed, 
can caſt both ſoul and body into hell. 'To 
7 hg the minds of his followers ſtill more, 
| | he 
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bed gives a ſtriking repreſentation of the day of 
judgment, and the conſequences: of it, with 
reſpect to the righteous and the wicked, 
Matth. xxv. He ſays, John vi. 29. This 
is the will of him that ſent me, that every one 
who ſees the Son, and believeth on him, ſhall 
have eternal life; and I will raiſe him up at the 
laft day. — xi. 25. I am the reſurreftion and 
the life. He that believeth on me, though be were 
dead, yet ſhall he live: and whoſo liveth, and 
believeth in me, ſhall never die.—x. 10. I am come 

that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly. —iv. 14. Wheſoever drinketh 
of the water that I ſhall give him ſhall never thirſt; 
but the water that I ſhall give him ſhall be in him 
4 well of water ſpringing. up to everlaſting life. 
vi. 47. Verily, verily, I ſay unto you, he that 
believeth on me hath everlaſting life. I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven, J 
any man eat of this bread he fhall live for ever. 
Rev. i. 8. I am he that liveth and was dead, and 
behold I am alive for evermore, and have the keys 
of death and of bell. 

When our Lord was examined vides the 
Jewiſh Sanhedrim, before he was delivered to 
Pilate, and the high-prieſt aſked him, ſaying, 
Mark, xiv. 16. Art thou the Chriſt, the Son 
of tbe bleſſed ; he ſaid, J am; and ye ſhall fee 
the Son of man ſitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of beaven. This 
great object of his life and death, he alſo ſeems 
to have had in view, when he ſaid in his exami- 
nation before Pilate, John xviii. 37. To this 
end was 1 born, and for this cauſe came I into the 

world, that I might bear witng N unto the truth: 


for 
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| for it immediately follows his remarkable decla- 
ration, My kingdom is not of this world. I my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my ſervants 
fight, that I ſhould not be delivered to the Jews : 
but now my kingdom is not from hence. Giving 
his commiſſion to the apoſtle Paul, to preach 
the goſpel to the. Gentiles, he ſays it is, 70 open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God; that they 
may receive forgiveneſs of fins, and inheritance 
among them who are ſanttified by faith that is in 
me. Acts xxvi. 18. 

That our Lord conſidered his diſciples, with 
reſpect to their intereſt in the favour of God, 
and all their future hopes and expectations, 
in the ſame light with himſelf, appears from 
all his diſcourſes, but more eſpecially his ſo- 
lemn prayer before his death, John xvii. 14. 
T have given them thy word, and the world bath 

hated them; becauſe they are not of the world, even 
2 I am not of the world. — 22. The glory which 
thou gaveſt me I bave given them, that they may 
be one, even as we are one. I in them, and thou 

in me, that they may be made perfect in one, and 

that the world may know that thou haſt ſent me, 

and haſt loved them, as thou haſt loved me. The 
apoſtles, in all their writings, ſeem clearly to 
have underſtood this to have been the principal 
object of the miſſion of Chriſt, Thus Paul faith 
concerning Chriſt, 2 Tim. i. 10. That he aboliſhed 
death, and brought life and immortality to light 

through the geſpel; whereunto I am appointed a 

preacher, and an ene n a er of the 

ct rand 5 
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Enough, I apprehend, has been advanced, to 
ſhew that the doctrine of a future ſtate, and 
making an expreſs regard to it the principal 

ſanction of the laws of virtue and of God, is what 

is moſt ſtriking and eſſential in the chriſtian 

ſcheme. That this is an advantage peculiar 10 

chriftianity, 1 alſo think is equally evident. The 

diſcourſes of our Saviour, parts of which were 
quoted above, appear, at firſt fight, to be in 

a a ſtrain quite different from that of any other 


teacher of virtue in the world before him, in- 


ſpired or uninſpired. And what is above all, 
the example of a man, either living or dying in 
the certain proſpect of a happy immortality, 
was never before exhibited on the face of the 
earth. The object of the miſſions of other 
prophets was always ſomething inferior, and 
introductory to this. e l 

Moſes came to found a particular, civil, and 
religious ſyſtem of policy. Nothing concerning 


his living or dying in the hope of a future life 


is directly mentioned; nor is there, in all his 
writings (though in moſt of them he explicitly 
inculcates the principles of virtue) one argument 
to inforce them, drawn from the conſideration 
of any. thing beyond this preſent life. The ſub- 
ſequent prophets preach repentance and reform- 
ation, in the moſt earneſt manner; declare the 
wrath of God againſt evil doers, and propoſe the 
divine favour as the reward of well doing; but 
this wrath, and this favour are repreſented by 
them as taking place chiefly, at leaſt, in this 
life; and what they ſay about a future ſtate (ij 
they do ſay any thing about it at all) is only 

" indirectly, 
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for which reaſon it is rather probable, that, in 
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indirectly, and hath not that emphaſis laid upon 
it, which it is, in its own nature, intitled fo; 


reality, they did not refer to it at all. 
John the Baptiſt alſo preached the doctrine of 


repentance, and its efficacy to procure the favour 


of God, and to prepare men for the approach- 


ing kingdom of the Meſſiah; but it is not ſaid, 
that he made any mention of a future life; ſo 
that, as our Saviour obſerved, thoſe who were 


leaſt in the kingdom of God, i. e. under the 


goſpel diſpenſation, were greater than he. He 
ſeems, however, to have intimated, that this 
doctrine of a future life, and e eee of 
future rewards and puniſnments, would diſtin- 
guiſh the miniſtry and office of the great perſon 
who was to come, when he ſaid, Matt. i 111. 12. 
Whoſe fan is in his band, and be will thoroughly © 
purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the gar- 
ner : but he will burn up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire. 

But allowing the Jews, at leaſt the ſect of the 
Phariſees among them (which compriſed the 


. greateſt part of the nation) to have believed in 


a future ſtate, though the manner in which they 
came by that belief be uncertain, and the preciſe 
idea they had of it be not known to us, the 
ground of their belief muſt have been infinitely 
ſhort of that which chriſtians now have; and 
there is no. probability of its ever having been 


extended, by their means, to the reſt of the 


world; becauſe the whole ſyſtem of the Jewiſh 


religion muſt have gone along with it, which 


would 
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would have been a clog, that it could never 
have carried very far. 

This great doctrine makes but a poor figure 
in the ſyſtem of the heathen philoſophers. © So- 
crates, indeed, might poſſibly apprehend, that 
he had a commiſſion from the Deity to teach and 
inculcate good morals upon his countrymen, and 
that he was directed by ſome ſupernatural im- 
pulſe with a view to it; but his life and conduct 
were ſo far from being influenced chiefly by 
a view to a future ſtate, that, in the laſt diſ- 
courſes he had with his friends, he expreſſed 
great doubts and uncertainty about it; and his 
manner of reaſoning about it, in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, was extremely ſuperficial and trifling ; 
ſo that, upon the whole, it can hardly be 
thought that he really expected any ſuch thing ; 
and yet none of the philoſophers ſeem to have 
been more abſtracted from this world than he 
was. In how different a manner do the moſt 
_ enlightened of them, and our Saviour, diſcourſe 
concerning this world and the next ! 

Far would I be from taking away from the 
number or weight of any arguments in favour 
of virtue ; yet I own, I do not wonder that the 
heathens did not arrive at any ſatisfactory evi- 
dence of a future ſtate, Men muſt judge from 
what they ſee; and every thing that has life, 
appears firſt to arrive gradually to a ſtate of 
perfection, then to decline, and laſtly to be diſ- 
ſolved and periſh, without the leaſt proſpect of 
any reſtoration. Now, though men be ſupe- 
rior to other creatures, and though we are cer- 
tainly capable of much greater perfection and 
RON 
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jnppineſs than we ever arrive at here; yet 
there are inſtances enow in nature, of things, and 
creatures, never arriving to the perfection which 
they are naturally fitted to attain. Of the im- 
portance of this doctrine, with reſpect to its mo- 
ral influence; little need be faid: for, though 


arguments drawn from the reaſon of things, and 


from the conſequences of virtues and vices in 


this world, may be ſufficient to keep numbers 
within the bounds of their duty, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that they will be a ſufficient reſtraint 
upon the bulk of mankind ; but the conſidera- 
tion of a future life is equally adapted to in- 


fluence the minds of all men. The apprehen- 


ſion of future puniſhment, if duly attended to, 
is enough to alarm and overawe the moſt pro- 
fligate and abandoned of mankind ; and a cer- 
tain proſpect of a future happy immortality. is 
ſufficient to raiſe the minds of all, who are 
capable of aſpiring to excellence and diſtinction, 


above this world, to every thing that is divine 


and heavenly. 

This view of the Chriſtian ſcheme, and its 
principal object, ſtrikes me very much. That 
a man like ourſelves, with the ſame worldly 
connections and attachments; a man of a clear 
and cool underſtanding; a man of no enthuſiaſm 


or extravagance of : temper ; who affected no 
ſingularity or auſterity of behaviour, but was 


rather of a cheerful and ſocial turn of mind, and 
who taught nothing but the dictates of plain 
morality and ſober good ſenſe, ſhould, in the 


full exerciſe of his reaſon; before any body 


could RING put it into his head, or have ſhewn 
him 
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him an example of any thing like it; that he 


ſhould voluntarily, for a courſe of years, decline 


all the emoluments of this life, which he could 
eaſily have commanded, and die a violent death, 
without reluctance, in the full aſſurance of a 


glorious reſurrection, and inculcate the ſame 
great views upon his hearers, appears to me, 


(without taking in the conſideration of his mira- 
culous powers, and his actually riſing from the 
dead) to have been ſo great a thing, ſo much, as 
we may ſay, out of the way of the natural ap- 
prehenſions and views of mankind, and, at the 


ſame time, of ſuch unſpeakable importance to 
the human race, that it could not but have been 


inſpired by God. The doctrine, the life, and 


the death of Chriſt, appear altogether inexplica- 
ble upon the ſuppoſition of his having no divine 
communications. The general ſentiments and 


views of all other men, 'whoſe hiſtory is equally 


known to us (Zoroaſter and Mohammed by no 
means excepted) may be accounted for; all 
other men, and the objects of their purſuit, 
having been ſo much the ſame; but till Chriſt: 
appeared in the world, nothing that approaches 
to his conduct can be met with. I wiſh un- 


believers would duly conſider how they can ac- 


count for Jeſus being a man ſo vaſtly different 


in his doctrine, conduct, and views from all 


the reſt of mankind, and from other Jews 
among whom he was educated. Had he been 


a perſon of high rank among his countrymen, 


had he enjoyed the advantages of what we call 
a liberal education, or 9 himſelf by 


travel, it . _ have been fo ""—. 
* x x | 
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if his pretenſions and conduct had had ſomething 
new in them; but he was brought up in low 
life, and never, except when an infant, was 
out of the narrow confines of his own country ; 
and yet this man, in whom one might have ex- 
pected the ſtrongeſt Jewiſh prejudice and bigo- 
try (and no ſtronger prejudice was ever known 
than what the Jews always were, and ſtill are re- 
markable for) brought about an entire revo- 
lution in the whole ſyſtem of the religion of 
his country, and threw down that great diſtine- 
tion, of which every Jew was ſo proud, between 
the Gentiles and themſelves 
There is a vaſtneſs in the chriſtian ſcheme 
itſelf, to which nothing that we read of the 
ſchemes and projects of mere men ever ap- 
proached; and the object and extent of it 
would appear much more amazing, if we could 
diveſt our minds of the ideas we have received 
from chriſtianity, and which are now become 
familiar to us. The deſign of it is no leſs than 
to unite all mankind, of all nations and lan- 
guages, and make them happy by the practice 
of virtue in a future ſtate. The apoſtles were 
commanded by Chriſt to go and diſciple all na- 
tions, without diſtinction of Jew or Gentile, 
bond or free, aſſured of his preſence with them, 
even to the end of the world; and they entered 
upon their taſk with entire confidence of ſucceſs, 
and neyer deſpaired, though they themſelves. 
died martyrs to it, and ſaw it carried into 
execution but very imperfectly in their life-time. 
What was there like this in the views of any of. 
the heathen philoſophers, many of whom 1 
I „ ve 
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velled into diſtant countries in ſearch of wiſdom; 
and therefore were moſt likely to hit upon 
ſome ſuch extenſive ſcheme, comprehending 
various nations of the world? Yet all their 
ſchemes were narrow. and confined in com- 
parifon of this, which was engaged in by per- 
ſons infinitely inferior to them in every thing 
that would have been reckoned, @ priori, an 
advantage for ſuch an untertaking. To ac- 
count for this, and alſo for the ſucceſsful pro- 
pagation of chriſtianity, ſuppoſing it to be falſe, 
appears to me, to be a problem of much more 
difficult ſolution, than any that occur upon the 
ſuppoſition of its truth ; admitting, as we muſt 
do, that there are difficulties in it, to which we 
cannot give ſo complete and ſatisfactory an an- 

ſwer as we could wiſh Ones 

It is allowed, that the argument for our in- 
tereſt in a future life, drawn from the con- 
ſideration of the reſurrection of Chriſt, is 
weakened by any opinions which repreſent him 
as of a nature ſuperior to ourſelves; but if, 
with the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
we conceive him to have been 7 all reſpetts as 
we are, except his being born in a miraculous 
manner, his reſurrection cannot but be conſi- 
dered as a pattern and ſecurity of ours. Hence 
the peculiar propriety of the divine appointment 
explained by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21. that ſince 
by man came death, by man ſhould alſo come 
the reſurrection of the dead; and that as in con- 
| ſequence of our relation to Adam, the firſt man, 
who came from the hands of God, all ſhovld 
die; ſo, in conſequence of our relation to Chriſt, 
* 1 | who 
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who may be called the /econd Adam, and who 
was, like him, produced by the immediate 
hand of God, and out of the ordinary method 
of generation, we ſhould all be made alive. 
The ſame argument is alſo more fully illuſtrated 
by the ſame apoſtle in the fifth chapter of the 
epiſtle to the Romans, from the twelfth to the 
twenty-firſt verſe, in which what we ſuffer by one 
man, is, in a great variety of phraſe, contraſted 
to what we gain by another man. 

To aſk why this important doctrine of a future 
ſtate was not revealed, or not revealed with the 
fame fulneſs of evidence before the time of 
Chrift, or why it is not known at preſent to the 
whole world, is the fame thing as to aſk, why, 
in all the works of nature and providence, and 
in all the diſpenſations of God to mankind, a 
ſimilar gradation is obſerved, and why nothing 
under the government of God is brought to 
perfection at once. Let it be ſaid, why we are 
ſo long infants and children before we arrive at 
the maturity of reaſon, and why ſo great a part 
of the human ſpecies never come to manhood at 
all. Let it be faid, why men arrived at the 
moſt important and uſeful diſcoveries in philo- 
ſophy ſo late, and why they are ſtill unknown 
to the greateſt part of the world. To aſk for a 
reaſon of theſe, and innumerable other differen- 
ces among men, is the ſame thing as to aſk a 
reaſon for differences among creatures in ge- 
neral ; as why there exiſt ſo many kinds of be- 
ings inferior to men, in their powers of intelli- 
gence and capacity for happineſs; or why man 
himſelf is not a much more exalted and perfect 
- | being 
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being than he is. There is no real difficulty in 
all this, that we ſhorr-ſighted beings may not 
very well acquieſce in, provided we ſuppoſe 
that nothing more is expected of any crea- 
ture than his circumſtances put in his power, 
and that the Divine Being is good and kind 
to all. In what degree he is good and kind 
to each, is no proper ſubject for cavil. This, 
however, may poſſibly, in ſome meaſure, be 
known to us, in due time, if we make a right 
uſe of what we do know of the divine diſpen- 
ſations, and of the reaſons of them. 

I have been pretty full in pointing out, and 
illuſtrating the one principal and diſtinguiſhed 
object of chriſtianity, which was 0 aſcertain, and 
exemplify the important doctrine of a future ſtate; 

I ſhall be more brief in noting the other real 
objects and ends of the life and death of Chriſt; 
and they all either flow from, or are perfectly 
conſiſtent with this principal end, _ 

Secondly, If Chriſt lived and died to aſcertain 
and exemplify the doctrine of a future ſtate, ant 

ift, as has been repreſented, it was impoſſible : 
thar this ſhould have been done without his __ 
actual death and reſurrection, he certainly died 
for us, or on our account; and without his death, 
the great ends of his miſſion, our ſalvation 
from ſin, could not have been gained, which 
gives the greateſt propriety to all ſuch texts 
as the following. John x. 11. J am the good 
ſhepherd. The good ſhepherd giveth his life for 
the ſheep. — 18. J lay down my life for my ſheep. 

XV. 13. Greater love bath no man than this, 
| that a man lay down bis life for his friends. Ye 
| 3 are 
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are my friends, if ye do whatſoever I command you. 
Romans iv. 25. He was. delivered for our offences, 
and raiſed again for our juſtification. 1. Peter 
iii. 18. For Chriſt hath once ſuffergd for Jin, the 
juſt for the unjuſt, that he might bring us to God, 
Thirdly, As it was God the Father who ſent 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt upon this great and gracious 
errand, and who gave him his inſtructions what 
he ſhould preach and do upon earth, it is ſtrictly 
true, as is contained in the following texts, that 
He came to do the will of God. John v. 48. For 
I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that ſent me. — vii. 16. My 
Aoctrine is not mine, but his that ſent me, Heb. 
x. 9. Then ſaid I, lo 1 come, 10 do thy will, O 
God. i „ 
Fourthly, As the end of Chriſt's miſſion ne- 
ceſſarily required him to undergo a great variety 
of ſufferings, he is, with propricey lai to come 
to exhibit to mankind a moſt perfect example 
of voluntary obedience to the will, of God, under 
the ſevereſt poſſible trial of it; and his example 
is juſtly propoſed to us, under our trials and 
ſufferings. Phil. ii. 5, Let this mind be in you 
which was alſo in Chriſt Feſus; who being in the 
form of God, or inveſted with powers more than 
human, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
or rather, thought not of, did not aim at being 
equal with God, but made himſelf of no reputation, 
and became obedient to death, even the death of the 
croſs. 1 Peter 11. 21. Chriſt alſo ſuffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that we ſhould follow his 
ſteps. 1 John iii. 16. Hereby perceive we the love 
of God, becauſe be i. e. Chriſt) laid down 55 
1 — 
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life' for us. And we ought alſo to: lay down our 
lives for the brethren. 

"Chriſt being a man, who ſuffered and died in 
the beſt of cauſes, there is nothing ſo very differ- 
ent in the occaſion and manner of his death, 
from that of others who ſuffered and died 
after him in the cauſe of chriſtianity, but that 
their ſufferings and deaths may be conſidered in 
the ſame light with his, as in the following 
paſſages of ſcriprure. 2 Cor. i. 5. For as the 
Juferings of Chriſt abound in us, ſo our conſolation 
alſo aboundeth by Chriſt. Col. i. 24. Who now 
rejoice in my ſufferings for you, and fill up that 
which was behind of the affiittions of Chriſt in my 
fleſh, for his body's ſake, which is the church, 
Phil. in. 10, That I may know him, and the 
power of his reſurreftion, and the fellowſhip of bis 
ſufferings, being made conformable unto bis death. 

1 Pet. iv. 13. But rejoice, inaſmuch as ye are par- 
takers of Chriſt's ſufferings, that when his glory 
ſhall be revealed, ye may be glad alſo with exceeding 

joy. Matt. xx. 23. Chriſt, ſpeaking to James 
and John, ſays, 75 ſpall drink of my cup, and be 
baptized with tbe _ iſm wherewith 1 am bap- 
ti. | 

Fifthly, As Chriſt was infetices to be our 
example and pattern, in his life, death, and re- 

ſurrection from the dead; his ſufferings were 

abſolutely neceſſary to qualify him for the work 

on which he was ſent, and, as it were, 1 perfect 925 

his character; as in the following paſſages, 

which alſo ſtrongly imply the neceſſity of his 
being a man like ourſelves, in order to his 

undergoing ſufferings like ours. Heb. ii. 10— 

n C4 18. For 
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18. For it became him, for whom are all 3 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many ſons 
unto glory, to make the Captain of their ſalvation 
Perfect through ſufferings. For bath be that ſanc- 
Hfieth, and they <who are ſanftified are all of one, 
1. e. of one nature and rank; fer which cauſe. be 
is not aſhamed to call them brethren, — Foraſmuch 
then, as the children are partakers of fleſh. and 
blood, be alſo himſelf likewiſe took part of the ſame, 
that, through death, he might deſtroy him that had 
the power of death, i. e. the devil, and deliver them 
_ through fear of death, were all their life- 
time ſubjefF to. bondage. For verily be took not 
on him the nature of angels, i. e. he was no angel, 
but be took on him the ſeed of Abraham, i. e. he 
was a man. Wherefore, in all things, it beboved 
Him to be made like unto his brethren; for in that 
be himſelf bath ſuffered, being tempted, he is able 
to ſuccour them that are tempted. —v. 8. Though he 
were a Son, yet learned be obedience by the things 
which he ſuffered, and being made perfect, be be- 
came the author of eternal ſalvation to them that 
obey him. | 
Sixthly, Chriſt having ſubmitted to all theſe 
trials and ſufferings for ſo great and bene- 
volent a purpoſe, it was highly proper that 
he ſhould be: rewarded for it, and the Divine 
Being hath, therefore, in this caſe, exhibited 
an illuſtrious example of the reward with which 
he will always. crown obedience to his will. 
Moreover Chriſt, being. a man like ourſelves, 
and therefore influenced by hopes and fears, 
it was reaſonable that he ſhould have a view 
to this glorious reward, in order to ſupport 
him 
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him under his ſufferings; as is particularly 
expreſſed in ſome of the following paſſages. 
Rom. xiv. 9. For ibis end Chrift both died, and 
roſe again, and revived, that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and living. Phil. ii. 8. He became 
. obedient to death, even the death of the croſs, where- 
fore God hath bighly exalted bim, and given bim a 
name, which is above every name, Sc. Heb. 11. 
For the ſufferings of death crowned with glory and 
Honour. — xil. 2. Who for the joy that was ſet 
before him, endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, 
and is ſet down at the ri g hand * the. throne of 
God. 

Seventhly, Que of the 8 of Chriſt's ſuf. 
ferings, being, that he ſhould be the means, or 
the inſtrument by which: the doctrines of true 
religion, (and conſequently, as the moſt im- 
portant of them, that of the efficacy of re- 


pentance to obtain the remiſſion of ſins) ſhould = 


be preached to all the world, as well as that 
he ſhould be the judge of all mankind ; and as, 
in conſequence of this, faith in Chriſt was cloſely 
connected with repentance for fin, and a life of 
virtue, it is with ſufficient propriety that the 
forgiveneſs of ſin is ſometimes repreſented in 
the New Teſtament, as diſpenſed to mankind 
through him. Luke xxiv. 47. That repentance 
and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached in bis name, 
among all nations, beginning at Jeruſalem. Acts 
Kill. 38. Be it. known, therefore, unto you, men 
and brethren, that through his name, 1s preached 
unto you the forgiveneſs of fins. —X. 43. To him 
give all tbe prophets witneſs, that in his name, 
en believeth in bim Hall receive remiſſion of 
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fas. Matt. xxvi. 28. This is my blood of the 
New Teſtament, which is ſhed for mw for the. 


Tremiſh ton of fins. 


Eighthly, As the reforrettion of Chriſt from 
the dead, which was the moſt. perfect means of 


_ confirming to us the certainty of our own re- 


ſurrection, was a miraculous exertion of divine 
power, in atteſtation of the truth of his predic- 


tion and doctrine, it is juſtly referred to, as the 


proper teſt of the truth of all his pretenſions to 
a divine miſſion. John ii. 8, 9. Then anſwered 


' the Fews, and ſaid unto him, What ſign ſheweſt 


thou unto us, ſeeing thou doeſt theſe things * Teſus 
anfwered and ſaid unto them, Deſtroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raiſe it up. That the 
Jews, ſome way or other, came to underſtand 
him, as having ſpoken theſe words in alluſion 


to his reſurrection, appears from their ſpeech to 


Pilate, on the occaſion of his death, and from 
their ſubſequent conduct. Matt. xxvii. 62. 
The chief prieſts and Phariſees came together unto 


_ Pilate, ſaying, Sir, we remember that this deceiver 
ſaid while he was yet alive, After three days I will 


riſe again. Command, therefore, that the ſepulchre 


be made ſure until the third day, left his diſciples 
come by night and ſteal bim away, and ſay unto 
the people be is riſen from the dead; fo the laſt 


error ſhall be worſe than the firſt. 

Ninthly, As the true religion was to be 
preached, under the name of Chriſtianity, to all 
the world, without diſtinction of Jew or Gentile, 
(8 appearing to infinite wiſdom, that the reaſons 
or that diſtinction were now ceaſed) the death 


of Chriſt 1 1s — as having aboliſhed the 


ceremonial. 
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ceremonial law of the Jews, and introduced the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of God; as in the 
following paſſages.-+Ephel. ii. 13. But now, in 
Chriſt Teſus, they who were afar off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Chriſt, For be is our peace, 
who hath made both one. — 16, That he might re- 
concile both unto God, in one body by the croſs, 
having ſlain the enmity thereby. Col. 11. 14. Blot- 
ting out the hand-writing of ordinances, that was 
againſt us, which was contrary to us, and took it 
out of the way, nailing it to his croſs. | 

Tenthly, As Chriſt was the perſon foretold 


in the law, under the character of the Meſſiah, 


and as he carried the proper and ultimate object 
of the law itſelf into execution, in a more ex- 
tenſive manner than it ever had been done be- 
fore, giving a proper extent and force to its 
moral precepts, Chriſt is properly ſaid to have 
come to fulfil the law, and for the accompliſh- 
ment of ancient prophecies. Matt. v. 17. 
Think not that I am come to deſtroy the law or the 
prophets. I am not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil. 
Luke xxiv. 25. Then ſaid he unto them, Oh fools, 
and flow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
' have ſpoken. Ought not Chrift to have ſuffered 

theſe things, and to enter into bis glory! And be- 
' ginning at Moſes, and all the prophets, he ex- 
| pounded unto them, in all the ſcriptures, the things 


concerning bimſelf. Acts iii. 18. But thoſe things 


which God before had ſhewed, by the mouth of all 
his prophets, that FOR ſhould Super, ; he nl fo 
fulſlled. 


Theſe 
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Theſe appear to me. to have been the real 
and proper ends of the life and death of 
Chriſt, and they are perfectly conſiſtent with, 
and ſubſervient to one another. Moreover, in 
this variety of ends, we have an illuſtration of 
an obſervation, which has often been juſtly 
made on the works of God, that we always ſee 
the ſame cauſe producing a variety of effects, 
and the fame thing anſwering many uſeful pur- 
poſes. I propoſe, if you will give me room, in a 
future number of your repoſitory, to endeavour 
to illuſtrate all the alluſions that are made to the 
death of Chriſt in the New Teſtament, or the 
figurative "repreſentations of it in the ſacred 
writers; and ſhall dwell more particularly upon 
the idea of a ſacrifice, on which a very undue 
ſtreſs hath been laid by many chriſtian divines ; 
and hope to ſhow, that the death of Chriſt hath 
not any more particular relation to a facrifice, 
than it hath to a variety of other things, to 
which it is likewiſe compared. After this, I 
ſhall produce various other arguments, to prove 
that the pardon of ſin is not, according to the 
- chriſtian ſcheme, diſpenſed with any 8 
regard to the death or ſufferings of Chriſt; 
if they were, in the ſenſe of divines, the 5 
curing cauſe of that bleſſing, and were neceſſary 
in order to remove ſome impediment to the 
natural and eſſential placability of the divine 
nature. Laſtly, 1 may, perhaps, if I be fortu- 
nate in my reſearches into chriſtian antiquity, 
ſend you a ſhort hiſtory of opinions concerning 
this ſubject, containing an account of the riſe, 

| Is, 
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_ progreſs, and preſent ſtate of the doctrine of 
atonement. 
I am, 

GENTLEMEN, | 


Your very humble ſervant, 


CLEMENS. 


. N. B. The writer 895 this paper has, fince be 

drew it up, peruſed Dr. Sykes's treatiſe on re- 
demption ; the ſentiments of which are not much 
different from his, and he thinks there is a great 
number of texts admirably explained in it. 


». 


Ts the Editors of the THEOLOGICAL 
REPOSITORY. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T gives me great pleaſure to obſerve, that 
one principal deſign of your publication is 
for the reception and preſervation of critical re- 
marks on texts of ſcripture; and that you in- 
vite communication of this kind. 
I have often thought it great pity, that 
many valuable ſentiments, tending to illuſtrate 
difficult paſſages in the ſacred writings, which 
have occurred to perſons who choſe the more 
private and unnoticed walks of life, ſhould 
periſh in their birth, and the world reap no ad- 
une from them. F here 1 is reaſon to believe, 
| that 
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that many ſuch have ſuffered this fate, which, 
had they been communicated to the world, 
would have made very valuable additions to 
the public ſtock of ſacred knowledge: whereas, 
in fact, they have only afforded entertainment 
to the diſcoverers, and to a few of their intimate 
friends; have, perhaps, been noted down in a 
book of adverſaria, an interleaved bible, or on 
looſe papers, and periſhed with them; while 
we are ſtill perplexed in difficulties, which 
would no longer have embarraſſed us, had we 
received thoſe lights which were once ſtruck out, 
but are now extinguiſhed. : 

If any thing in the world ought to be a pub- 
lic property, "It is knowledge: if any kind of 
knowledge ought peculiarly to be diffuſed, it 
is the knowledge of thoſe ſcriptures, which 
were given for univerſal inſtruction and im- 
provement. It ſeems a kind of ſacrilege to with- 
hold, and make a private property of any new 
diſcoveries which may open to us in this pro- 
vince: eſpecially, as we know not, how much 
we may owe to the guidance and illumination of 
him, who giveth to every man ſeverally, as be will; 
but giveth to every man 10 profit, or do good 

withal. 

No, as you, S have opened "ip 
general repoſitory for ſuch critical remarks, 
trending to illuſtrate the holy writings, as may 
appear to you worthy to be preſerved and of- 
fered to public notice, it is hoped, that all the 
lovers of ſcripture-knowledge, eſpecially they, 
whoſe modeſty and love of retirement, or fear 
of encountering uncandid ſtriftures, may reſtrain 
. 
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from venturing ſingly into the literary world, 
will attend to your invitation, and communicate 


to each other, by your means, their ſeveral quota 


of diſcovery, whether greater or leſs. To con- 
tribute any thing towards the illuſtration of his 
word, ſeems to be preſenting an offering to the 
temple of God; and we know, that the poor 
widow, for her two mites, obtained an honour- 


able applauſe which ſhall never be forgotten. 


[t is rather in hope of meriting to partake in the 
benefit of richer donations from yourſelves and 
your other correſpondents, than from an opinion 
of the value of any thing I have to contribute, 
that I ſend you the following remarks, which are 
abſolutely ſubmitted to your judgment to diſ- 
pole of as you pleaſe. | | 


_ -» They, who have been much employed in 


tranſcribing from books or writings lying before 
them, will, I believe, be aware, how eaſy it is to 
commit miſtakes, and make tranſpoſitions in 
their copies, by fixing their eye on a wrong 
place, when it is lifted up to the examplar 


in order to proceed: -eſpecially will this hap- 


pen, when the mind grows fatigued by long 
employment, or its attention is diſſipated and 
diſtracted by intervening circumſtances. 


Now, as before the invention of printing, all 


books were tranſcribed, and, for the moſt part, 


by perſons who gained their livelihood by this 


| buſineſs, it is no wonder, that miſtakes of this 
kind ſometimes happened in their tranſcripts ; 


or, that when they happened, the writers did 
not. Chuſe to correct them properly; as era- 
3 ſures 
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ſures and blots would diſgrace the appearance 
of their books, and render them leſs faleable. 


They thought it enough, if they inſerted what 


had been overlooked, in the beſt manner they 


could, though ſomewhat out of its proper 


place. 1 ſuppoſe, that they, who are conver- 


fant with ancient manuſcripts, find in them 


not a few inſtances of tranſpoſitions of words, 
clauſes of ſentences, whole ſentences, and larger 
portions, even whole pages, occaſioned by the 
haſte or inadvertency of the librarians or writers, 
and uncorrected through ſelf. intereſt. 

It ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that like cor- 


ruptions might happen to the more early copies, 
which are now periſhed by time or accident, and 
that they would be continued in all the tran- 


ſcripts which were made from them; as the 
ſcribes would not think it their bones to cor- 
rect, unleſs particularly directed, and feldom 


were able to correct properly. If then, all the 
manuſcript copies of ancient books now remain- 


ing, or which were uſed by the editors of the 


ſeveral printed editions, were ſuch only, as, be- 


ſides the miſtakes of their ſeveral tranſcribers, 
retained the corruptions 'of the more ancient 
copies from whence they were taken, we cannot 


hope for their direction to enable us to diſcover 


and rectify thoſe corruptions. 


Here, then, ſeems a proper a ; 


for the attention and judgment of the true 
critic, in order to reſtore the works of the an- 
cients to their original purity and integrity. 


Much has been happily effected in this way 


by the ſagacity of learned moderns with re- 
gard 
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gard to the Greek and Roman claſſics ; particu- 
larly many confuſed paſſages have been reſtored 
to their proper order, and thereby obſcurities 
removed, and the original fpirit, form, and 
beauty of ſentiment and expreſſion diſplayed. 

Is it not alſo reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
ancient, not excepting even the firſt tranſcripts 
of the ſacred books, might ſuffer like deprava- 
tions from the haſte and inattention of merce- 
nary ſcribes, and that the copies taken from then 
would retain thoſe depravations, and increaſe 
the number with new ones; eſpecially, when 
we confider, in relation to the books of the 
New Teſtament, the long and ſevere perſecu- 
tions the Chriſtians ſuffered, and the diligence 
wherewith their adverſaries ſought for the ſacred 
books in order to deſtroy them, whereby the 
copies would become few, be kept concealed, 
and tranſcribed in fear, in haſte, and often by 
perſons unpractiſed in the buſineſs. 1 

When afterwards more quiet and ſecure times 
enſued, and the demand for copies of the ſacred 
writings increaſed, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
the bookſellers and ſcribes would take much 
pains to ſeek out the pureſt and moſt authen- 
tic books, of which they would be but indif- 
ferent judges; but would take ſuch as came in 
their way, or were recommended to them, to 
copy after. If then a few of the more emi- 
nent bookſellers happened to get books which 
bad all been tranſcribed from the ſame faulty 
exemplar, it is eaſy to ſee, what a number of 
copies, all retaining the faults of their common 
original, wonld ſoon ariſe, and how widely they 
e 1 | Vould 
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would be diſperſed. It is not impoſſible, that 
this, or ſome other ſuch cauſe, may have occa- 
ſioned a concurrence, not only of all the manu- 
ſcripts now in being, but alſo of the ancient ver- 
fions, in exhibiting readings of the facred text, 
which, notwithſtanding ſuch concurrence, may 
be erroneous. 
I, then, by only changing the e of a 
ſentence, or clauſe of a ſentence, in a paſſage of 
the holy writers, which appears at preſent con- 
fuſed and obſcure, we can render it regular and 
eaſy, and produce a new force and beauty in the 
ſentiments ; certainly, it will be no preſumption 
to conclude that this was the original reading, 
though all the MSS. and verſions may exhibit 
the preſent. | 
Many learned men have been aware of diſ- 
orders by means of tranſpoſitions in ſeveral 
texts of the New Teſtament, and have endea- 
voured to rectify them by conjectural emendati- 
ons, of which Mr. Bowyer has given us a large 
collection in his late edition of the Greek Teſta- 
ment. Encouraged by their example, I venture 
to propoſe ſome thoughts on the following texts. 


John, ch. i. v. 15. 


The late Dr. Doddridge was aware, that this 
verſe breaks the connexion which is manifeſt be- 
tween the 14th and the 16th verſes, and pro- 
poſed to place it in a parentheſis, which Mr. 
Bowyer. has done in his edition of the Greek. 
Teſtament. But I apprehend this is not ſufficient 
to reſtore the text to its proper ſtate : for, be- 
ſides that, ſuch a at interrupts the con- 
| nexion 
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nexion of ſentiment contained in the 14th and 
16th verſes in a very unaccountable manner, 
this 15th verſe hath. an evident connexion with 
the 19th verſe, as Piſcator obſerves ; and, before 


it, I apprehend, it ought to ſtand, in which caſe 
the whole paſſage will read thus: | 


14 And the word was made fleſh, and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only-begotten of the Father ) full of 
grace and truth, | 

16 And of his fulneſs have all we received, and 
(even) grace for grace. 

17 For the law was given by Mo ofes, but grace 
and iruth came by Feſus Chriſt. 

18 No man hath ſeen God at any time, the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the boſom of the Father, 
he bath declared him. | 

135 Jobn bare witneſs of bim, and cried, ſaying ; 

This was be of whom I ſpake; he that cometh 
after me, is preferred before me, for he was 
before me. | 

19 And this is the record of John, when the 

Fews ſent prieſts and Levites "_ Feruſalem 

to aſk him, Who art thou,” 


Whether this poſition of the parts doth not 
render the whole paſſage more methodical, clear 
and eaſy ; conſequently, whether it is not pro- 
bable, that this is the original and true reading, 
is ſubmitted to the judgment of others. 

But I cannot quit this paſſage without hinting 
an obſervation or two. 

iſt, The evangeliſt himſelf appears purpoſely 
to explain what he meant by grace for £6 | 

2 ” VN 
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v. 16. in the words immediately following v. 
17. For the law was given by Moſes : grace and 
truth was by Jeſus Chriſt. Undoubtedly, the 
law was a great grace, favour, or benefit to the 
Jews, and, indeed, through them, to the reſt 
of mankind : Moſes enlarges much, in ſhewing 
It ro be ſuch, in the book of Deuteronomy : 
but Chriſt delivered to us the goſpel in its room, 
which is an infinitely ſuperior benefit, worthy 
to be denominated in an emphatical ſenſe, grace 
and truth ; compared with which, the grace of 


the law was but a ſhadow and a yoke of bon- 


dage. Al is uſed in this ſenſe (for inſtead, or 
in place) Matt. ii. 22.— Luke xi, 11.— 1 Cor, 
Xl. T5: | = 

979 ſtrange, that when Beza had once 
ſuggeſted this interpretation, every body was 
not ſatisfied with it. jjͥͤũ ĩͥ ͤ 

2dly, I would obſerve, that the words, 
Which is in the boſom of the Father, verſe 18, are 
the words of the evangeliſt, written by him 
many years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, and are evi- 
dently deſigned to expreſs his then ſtate of glo- 
rification, ſubſequent to his aſcenſion: conſe- 
quently they cannot reaſonably be conſidered as 
parallel to thoſe words attributed to Chriſt him- 
felf, when converſing with Nicodemus on 
earth, ch. iii. 13. Even the ſon of man, who is in 
heaven. . 1 

As to the laſt cited text; it ſeems very ſttange 
that Jeſus ſhould affirm to the Jewiſh Rabbi con- 
cerning himſelf, at the inſtant he was conver- 
ſing with him face to face, that he was in hea- 

ven. One cannot ſuppoſe that he meant to puzzle 

| F N the 
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the man who came to him with a ſerious deſire 
to obtain information, with ænigmatical expreſ- 
ſions, which it was impoſſible he ſhould unra- 
vel.” If we ſhould take oy as a participle of the 
imperfect tenſe, and render it was, ſtill the 
clauſe, who was in heaven ſeems ſuperfluous ; 
for in ſaying that he came down from heaven, 
he had, in effect, ſaid that he was in heaven. 
Dr. Mills informs us, that this clauſe is not 
found in one of the Colbertine MS. is omitted 
by Gregory Nazianzene and Epiphanius, he 
ſuppoſes, becauſe they found it hard to be un- 
derſtood ; and no wonder; and that it is alſo 
wanting in the Ethiopic verſion; a verſion which 
biſhop Walton deems to be very ancient, and to 
have been made from ancient Greek copies in 
the times next after the apoſtles, becauſe it 
agrees with the old Greek codes in many places 
where the Greek books at preſent read other- 
wiſe. Vid. Walton's Proleg. p. oo. | 
I ſuſpeR, therefore, that this odd-looking 
clauſe doth not belong to the text, but that 
it crept into it out of the margin of ſome very 
ancient copies, poſſibly even of the architype 
itſelf, where it might be put down by ſome per- 
ſon by way of note, to explain who and where 
the ſon of man, ſpoken of in the text, is; and 
probably he might be led to put it in this form 
by a recollection of John's words in ch. i. v. 18. 
050 is in the boſom of the father. 


Zaͤly, The teſtimony. which John bare to 
Chriſt, ver. 15. hath occaſioned ſome embarraſs- 
ment to commentators ; nor hath our verſion 
removed the obſcurity: He that cometh after me 

„5 | I 
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is preferred before me; for he was before me. May 
I be indulged in offering the following hints to- 
wards illuſtrating it. | 
Eungoodev, I apprehend, is often uſed to denote 
a perſon or thing being before, or in the preſence 
of others, as an object of notice, or attention, 
thus, Matt. v. 16. Let your light ſo ſhine before 
men.—vi. 1. Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men to be ſeen of them. —x. 32, 33. before 
men — before my Father. John xii. 37. Though 
he had done ſo many. miracles before tbem — and 
other places. It is alſo uſed in relation to the 
councils and determinations of the divine mind, 
Matt. xi. 26. Even ſo, father, for ſo it ſeemed 
good in thy fight. eungoo der ou. xviii. 14. Even ſo, 
it is not the will of your father, —Owmua eungoovev 
TE Talpo; vwwy. See alſo Luke x. 21. It is alſo 
' uſed concerning objects of expectation to the 
human mind. Phil. iii. 13. — Reaching forth 
unto thoſe things which are before. | 
| Thyulos alſo is uſed to ſignify a chief or ſupe- 
rior. Matt. xx. 27. Whoſoever will be chief among 
you. Mark vi. 21. Chief eſtates of Galilee. See 
alſo mark x. 44.—xii. 28, 29, 30. Luke xix. 
47. Acts xiii. 50. and other places. 
- TI apprehend, therefore, that the Baptiſt's 
teſtimony in this verſe, and which is repeated in 
the Zoth verſe, may be thus tranſlated and ex- 
plained. He that cometh after me hath been before 
me, i. e. preſent to ny mind, as the object of 
my continual expeCtation and reverence, for be 
was my ſuperior. Or, as he ſays, v. 27. Whoſe 
ſhoes latchet I am unworthy to unlogſe. Compare 
Matt. iii. 1 1. &c. &c. Luke iii. 16, 17. . 
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If this be thought to be a juſt rendering 
of John's words, it will alſo be allowed to place 
them 1 in a very eaſy and intelligible light. 


John, ch. v. v. 30—43. incluſive. 


I have long ſuſpeted that there is a tranſpo- 
ſition in the text here, which greatly diſturbs 
the order, and injures the beauty and force of 
this part of Chriſt's nervous and pathetic diſ- 
courſe to the Jews. In the beginning of the 
| 4oth verſe the copulative Ka, and in the be- 
ginning of the 43d verſe the disjunctive Aua, 


Connecting ſentiments which ſeem to have very 


little relation to each other. 
Let us look back a little into the context. 


5 Aſter Jeſus had reminded the Jews of the teſti- 


mony which John had given to him as the 
Chriſt, he affirms that the father himſelf had 
borne witneſs to him as ſuch in three different 
ways: by miracles, by an expreſs declaration 
from heaven, and in the ſcriptures. Firſt by 
miracles, v. 36. But 1 have greater witneſs than 
that of Jobn : for the works which the father hath 
given me to finiſh, the ſame works* that 1 do, 
bear witneſs of me, that the father hath ſent me. 
Secondly, by an expreſs declaration from hea- 
ven, v. 37. And the father himſelf which hath 
ſent me, hath borne witneſs of me. Dr. M Knight 
reads the following words interrogatively, and 
I think with great propriety. and additional 
beauty and ſpirit. Have ye never at any lime 
heard his voice, or ſeen bis ſhape ? referring 
them to what had happened at his baptiſm 
by J ohn; of. which many of thoſe Jews to 
1 4 whom 
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whom he now ſpake might have been wit- 
neſſes, and farce any of them could fail to 
have been informed by thoſe who were. For it 
happened at a time when not only multitudes 
out of Jeruſalem, and all Judea, and all the 
jon round about Jordan were aſſembled to 
be baptized of John (compare Matt. ili. 5. 
with Luke ili. 21.) but alſo a deputation of 
prieſts and Levites were come from Jeruſalem 
by the authority of the rulers to interrogate John 
concerning his pretenſions. John i. 19. And 
probably they all ſaw the Eidos, not the ſhape but 
the appearance, the viſible ſymbol of the divine 
preſence, when the holy ghoſt deſcended in a bodily 
appearance (ovpalnu kid) as 4 dove upon bim, 
and heard the voice from heaven, ſaying, 


Thou art my beloved Jon, in thee I am well 


pleaſed. I apprehend the interrogation ought to 
be continued through the 38th verſe, and have ye 
not bis word abiding in you? have ye forgotten 
or do not ye regard the declaration he then 
delivered, that ye believe not him whom he ſent. 
Thirdly, he then refers them to the teſtimonies 
which the father had given to him in the ſcrip- 
| tures, v. 39. Search the ſcriptures ; for in them 
ye think ye bave eternal life : and they are they 
that teſtify of me. e | 

Here, I apprehend, the words. in the 42d 
verſe were originally placed, and ought to be 
inſerted in cloſe connection with thoſe in the 
40th, thus: But I know you, that ye bave not 
the love of God, in you, and will not come unto 
me that ye might have. life. g. d. It is to lit- 
tle purpoſe to lay before you the teſtimonies 
a which 
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which the father hath given to my miſſion 
and character; for I am very ſenſible that you 
are wholly deftirute of the love of God, 
and, conſequently, of all diſpoſition to pay 
a proper regard to any teſtimonies he can 
give, and that you are reſolutely determined 
not to acknowledge and comply with me as 
the meſſiah, and thereby obtain that eternal life 
which I propoſe. 

Then follow the 41ſt and 4 .3d 9 in cloſe 
connection alſo; thus: 7 receive not honour from 
men; I am come in my father's name, and ye re- 
ceive me not : if another ſhould come in his own 
name, him ye will receive, &c. | 

Whether the emendation I kite propoſe 
doth not reſtore order and clearneſs, beauty 
and energy to this part of Chriſt's diſcourſe 
to the Jews, is referred. to the Jadgment of 
others. 

To me it appears, that after our Lord had, 
with great earneſtneſs, and deſire to imprint 


ſome convictions. on them, reminded: them. of 


the ſeveral teſtimonies the father had given 
to him, he makes a ſhort pauſe—and, after a 
moment's recollection, with indignation and 
grief, breaks out in this ſevere cenſure— But 
{ know you, that ye bave not the love of God 
in you, and will not come unto me that ye may 
bave life. He then pauſes a ' ſecond time, 
and, with all the dignity inſpired by the con- 
bend of truth and divine authority, aſſerts 
boldly — I receive not honour from men: I am 


come in my father's name, &c. But I ought not 


to antici OY the feelings of the intelligent reader. 
I would 
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I would juſt add, that in the words, I receive 
not honour from men; I am come in my father's 
name, and thoſe in the 44th verſe, I apprehend 
that our Lord refers to that impious and abſurd 
agreement, which St. John tells us (ch. ix. 22.) 
the Jews had made, That if any man did 
confeſs, that he was Chriſt, he ſhould be put 
out of the ſynagogue. And is it not probable, 
that he uſes the word Aotav in both places in a 
ſpecial ſenſe, for the proper character and cre- 
dentials of the office of the meſſiah? This, he 
ſays, I receive not from man; and juſtly demands, 
Ho can ye believe, who receive this character one 
from another, and forbid every one to acknow- 
ledge it, till you have agreed among yourſelves 
to allow it, and ſeek not for that character and 
thoſe credentials of the meſſiah that come from 
God only, and can come from none but him. 


Galatians ii. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


I apprehend that an attentive reader will 
perceive in theſe verſes a diſorder of the parts, 
which occaſions confuſion and obſcurity in 
the apoſtle's narrative and reaſoning ; which I 
think may be remedied by inſerting the 3d 

| verſe between the, 1ſt and 2d (which, I ima- 
gine, was its original ſituation) and incloſing 
it in crotchets, thus: | - 


1 Then fourteen years after I went up again 
to Feruſalem, with Barnabas, and took Titus 
with me. Ha IOC 

2 (But neither Titus, who was with me, being 
+  @ Greek, was compelled to be circumciſed.) 
bine 3 and 


@ 
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3 Aud 1 went up by revelation,” and communi- 
cated unto them that goſpel which I preach 
among the Gentiles; but privately to them 
which were of reputation: (read un ws) not 
as though I do run, or have run in vain: 
Ci. e. laboured in the goſpel raſnly, and 
without ſufficient inſtruction and authority.) 

4 But on account of falſe brethren, (Aa d) &c. 


The apoſtle, through the whole context, 
moſt poſitively aſſerts the truth and authen- 
ticity of the goſpel which he preached, and 
that he had received it from Chrift, but the 
words wnwus, &c. left by any means I ſhould run, 
or had run in vain, ſeem to import ſome 
7 doubt, which he would be far from intima- 
ting. It ſeems therefore to me much more 
conſonant to his whole purpoſe to read, as I 
propoſe, un ws £15 xevoy nx. 


Epheſians, iv. 16. 


From whom the whole body 1 8 
and connecred (or confirmed), by means of the 
miniſtration, (or aſſi ſtance) of every 'member, ac- 
cording to the operation proportioned to each par- 
ticular part, effetteth the growth of the body, i. e. 

o the edification of itſelf in love. 

This manner of tranſlating and rointing, 
appears to me to throw a conſiderable light on 
this obſcure paſſage. Aa mans apng Is mx. 
ſeems a tranſpoſition of the words, for Au wg 
enixopmias nar apm, and poſſibly was at firſt 

a miſtake of the tranſcriber. I ſuſpe& alſo 
| that ie cala was originally a marginal note 
in ſome ancient copy, intended by way of 


* 
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explication of the ſenſe of autem, and after- 
wards, through the miſtake of tranſcribers, in- 
ferted in the text of the copies which were taken 
from it. If e ovualy be ſet aſide, the text 
will not ſay, that he whole body — maketh increaſe 
of the body: but Tw autnow noulai maketh increaſe 
or growth (which is the ſame as avzavi, in- 
_ creaſeth, or groweth) unto the earfication of itſelf 
„„ „ 


1 Theſſalonians iv. 3—8. 


Every one who is converſant in this kind 
of ſtudies, knows what trouble the ſixth verſe 
hath occaſioned to critics and commentators. 
As the apoſtle is treating on the obligations 
of purity upon chriſtians, and condemning 
impure and filthy practices in the third, fourth 
and fifth verſes, and again in the ſeventh, it 
hath been ſuppoſed, that the ſixth alſo muſt 
_ neceſſarily relate to the ſame ſubject, and there- 
fore great pains have been taken to collect paſ- 
| ſages of the ancient Greek writers, where 
viegBam and novel are uſed for impure and 
obſcene practices. But few have been found, 
and I think there are none where the apoſtle uſes 
them in ſuch a ſenſue. 5 
TI think all theſe pains will appear needleſs, 
if we only ſuppoſe, that the 7th verſe hath, 
by ſome means, got out of its place, and 
that it ſhould be inſerted between the fifth 
and the fixth verſes. By the ſame means 
alſo, I think, the order and conneRion of 
this part of the epiſtle will appear in a clearer 
ligt. 8 55 . 
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The apoſtle is here reminding the Theſſalo- 
nians of the commandments, reſpecting their 
behaviour, which he had given them in the 
name and by the authority of the Lord Jeſus, 
when he was with them. Firſt, concerning 
the obligation of chaſtity and purity: v. 3. 
For this is the will of God, even your ſanttifi- © 
cation, that ye ſhould abſtain from fornication; v 
4. That every one of you ſhould know how to 
— % bis veſſel in ſanctißcation and honour; v. 
Not in the luſt of concupiſcence, even as the 
Gentiles which know not God; v. 7. For God 
who hath called us from the Gentiles to the 
knowledge of himſelf, hath not called us unto 
uncleanneſs but unto holineſs. | 
— Here he ends this ſubject, and PDE 
| ſecondly, to remind them of the obligations 
of integrity and honeſty in buſineſs and the 
affairs of this life, and "Af of the conſidera- 
tions by which he had formerly enforced 
them. v. 6th, That no man go beyond, _ 
defraud his brother in any matter; becauſe the 
Lord is the avenger of all ſuch, as we alſo have 
forewarned you and teſtified: v. 8. He therefare 
that deſpiſeth (the obligations of integrity and 
the warnings we have delivered) de/pr/erb not 
man, but God, the avenger of unrighteouſneſs, 
who hath alſo given unto us his holy ſpirit, by 
Whoſe directions we admoniſh you. 
Thus the connexion between the ſixth and 
eighth verſes appears very clear and ſtrong ; 
and that between the ſixth and ſeventh is very 
natural and obvious. Can we doubt then, whe-- 
ther this 1 is the original order of the paſſage ? 
Hebrews 
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Hebrews, ii. 9. 


But we fee Jeſus, who was made a little lower 
ban the angels, for the ſuffering of death, crowned 
 evith glory and honour ; that he, by the grace of 
God, ſhould taſte death for every man. 


An attentive reader will perceive a confu- 
fion in this text; the connecting particle Org 
denotes the purpoſe or deſign for which 
ſomething is ſaid or done; but was Jeſus 
crowned with glory and honour for the pur- 
poſe,. that he ſhould taſte death for every 
man? The former part of this verſe ſeems 
to ſuggeſt a different ſentiment. But ler us 


try to remedy it, placing the laſt clauſe of 


the verſe after the ſecond, thus; But we /ee 
Feſus, who was made a little lower than the 
angels (for this purpoſe) that he, by the grace 
of God, ſhould taſte death for every man, for 
the ſuffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour. When dia governs an accuſative caſe, 

it always imports, that the word it governs 
expreſſes the reaſon or motive on account of 
which; and when it governs a genitive, the 
agent, inſtrument, or means by which, ſome- 
thing 1s done. 


N. B. An illuftration of Acts v. 11. ſhould 
have been given in this paper, but it was over- 
looked, till it was too late to be inſerted properly. 
It ſhall not fail to find a place in the next number 

of this work, | „ 


An 


N 


An attempt to illuſtrate Acts, ch. i. v. 16 
E222, alſo to harmonize the Narratives 
of Matthew and Luke concerning the 

Fate of Judas. | 
Apprehend, that the principal difficulties, 
I which have occurred in this ſpeech of 
Peter to the diſciples, have ariſen from a 
preſumption, that the whole of what we find 
in theſe verſes belongs to his ſpeech. It ſeems 
to me not needful to ſuppoſe this. It even 
appears an unnatural and unaccountable ſuppo- 
fition, that Peter, when ſpeaking to Jews 
in the city of Jeruſalem — concerning the fate 
of their late companion Judas— within leſs 
than ſeven weeks after the event, and, no 
doubt, diſcourſing in the common language 
of the Jews, ſhould uſe ſuch an expreſſion as 


that in the latter part of the 19th verſe - In- 


ſomuch, as that field is called in ibeir proper 
longue, Aceldama, that is to ſay, the field of 
blood.“ Theſe, at leaſt, appear to me to be 
Luke's own words, introduced, by way of 
illuſtration, into his relation of Peter's diſ- 
courſe. Now, very properly might Luke, 
when writing in the Greek language, and in- 
troducing an hiſtorical remark many years after 
the event referred to, uſe theſe words, and ſay, 
that the field is called in their proper tongue 
(i. e. in the Jewiſh language) Aceldama, that 
is to ſay, the field of blood. 


But 
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But I conceive, that the whole of what is 
contained in the 18th and xgth verſes ought 
to be conſidered, not as a part of Peter's 
ſpeech, but as Luke's own words; in which 
* hiſtorian intends to give his readers an 
- anecdote concerning the horrible end of Judas, 
to which Peter alludes only in a diſtant and 
modeſt manner in his diſcourſe. | 

I would therefore read, and point the whole 
paſſage thus : 

PErER, © Men and brethren: The ſcri 
c ture, I which the holy ghaſt ſpake before 
ce by the mouth of David, muſt needs have 
et been fulfilled concerning Judas; for he was 
« numbered with us, and had obtained part of 
te this miniſtry,” 2 
Luk E. This man, truly, purchaſed a field 
with the reward of iniquity; (and, falling 


railm Omittunt Alex. Barb. 1. Cov. 2. Vulg. Ethiop, 
Armen. Copt. Orig. Athanaſ. Dydimus (Lib. de Spiritu 8. 
non ſemel) Gildas Milli Nov. Teſtam. Grec. Edit. Kuſteri. 
I This is the 282 in Dr. Mills, and in Mr. Bowyer's 
late judicious edition of the Greek Teſtament; which 
makes gp: Isdæ x. T. a. to depend on Tygubnvai, not on 
FouTe. | | 

2 1 have placed this clauſe in crotchets, becauſe other- 
wiſe, it leads us to think, that Luke meant, that the 
ſhocking condition in which Judas's body was foand, gave 
occaſion to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem to name the field 
Aceldama : whereas, if we conſider it as a parenthe/is, 
then the purchaſe of the field with the reward of iniquity, 
1. e. with the ſame money which Judas had received, as the 
price of his maſter's blood will appear, in Luke's account, 
to be the reaſon why the field was ſo named, agreeably to 
Matthew's account. | | 


headlong 
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— headlong, he burſt aſunder in the midſt, and all 


his bowels were poured out.) And it was 
known to all the dwellers at Jeruſalem 5 inſo- 
much, that the field is called in their proper 
tongue, Aceldama, that. is to 4 75 the field of 
blood. 


> Pet e For it is written in the book of 
« pſalms : Let bis habitation be deſolate, and let 
« 20 man dwell therein. And, His biſhopric let 
ce another take. Wherefore, of thels men, which 

C have companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jeſus went in and out among us, be- 
r ginning from the baptiſm of John, unto that 
« ſame day that he was taken up from us, muſt 
t One be ordained to be a witneſs with us of his 


„ reſurrection.“ 


This, 1 think, places the 0 of Peter's 
argument in a ſimple and connected view. 
He doth not repreſent the holy ghoſt as fore- 
teiling concerning Judas: but only ſays, that 
his words are applicable to it, and muſt be ful- 
filled in Judas's caſe. What he ſaith amounts 
to no more than this, That, as Judas had 
been numbered with them, and obtained a 
ſhare in their miniſtry, they ought to follow the 
direction given in the inſpired words of David, 
who had ſaid in pſalm cix. v. 8. Les his Jays 
be few, and let 'another take bis office. Agree- 


' _ ably hereto, let one of theſe men, &c. be or- 


dained to be a witneſs with us of the omg 
of the Lord Jeſus. 


- As to the account which 1 ſup ooh Luke to 
=” of the ſhocking cataſtrophe” that befell 
E ms 
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the body of Judas, it is not, I think, at all in- 
conſiſtent with the account which Matthew gives 
us concerning his death. It is caſy to . 
them 1 in perfect harmony, thus: T 

It appears from Matthew, ch. xxvii. that 
the place whither Judas brought the thirty 
pieces of filver to the chief prieſts and elders, 
aſſembled in council, profeſſing his ſorrow for 
what he had done, nad proteſting the inno- 
cence of Jeſus, was the temple: for it is 
ſaid expreſsly, (v. 5.) That he caſt down the. 
pieces of ſilver in the temple. The time, 
therefore, muſt have been previous to the de- 
parture of the council to deliver Jeſus to 
Pilate, and conſequently very early in the. 
morning, at the lateſt ſoon after day- break, 
poſſibly it might have happened ſoon aſter 
Judas found, that the council, aſſembled in 
the night at the high prieſt's palace, had con- 
demned Jeſus to be guilty of death (Com- 
pare ch. xxvii. v. 3. with ch. xxvi. v. 66.) This 
ſeems to have been about, or at long after 
midnight. 1 

However, as ſoon as Judas had received. 
the council's taunting anſwer to his declara- 
tion, Matthew ſays, he caſt down the pieces 
of ſilver in the temple, and departed, and 
went, and hanged himſelf; which words ſeem 
to imply, that he did it immediately, We 
may, therefore, reaſonably ſuppoſe, that he. 
committed this act of deſperation, either within 
the precincts of the temple, or ſomewhere 
very near it. This he might eaſily do with- 
out interruption or hindrance from any one, 
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if we ſuppoſe it to be ſtill dark, or even ſoon 
after day-break, as none would be in the tem- 
ple, or about it, beſides the ordinary watch or 

guard; and their attention could not fail to be 
engroſſed by the affair depending before the 

council; for it was ſeveral hours before the uſual 
time for the prope to aſſemble at the morning | 
ſacrifice. | 

It could not be long, however, before the 
body would be diſcovered hanging, by ſome 
of the watch, or other officers of the temple, 

Who naturally would run directly to inform 

the chief prieſts and council of the fact. They, 


immediately ſtruck with apprehenſion what 


effect this inconteſtible evidence of Judas's con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own guilt and his maſter's 
innocence muſt produce upon the minds of 
the people, if the manner of his death ſhould 
come to the public knowledge, would not 
fail to direct their officers to convey away the 
body, and to diſpoſe of it in a manner proper 
to prevent a diſcovery of the true circum- 
ſtances of his death. We may therefore ſuppoſe, 
that the officers, in purſuance of a hint given 
them by their ſuperiors, took the body, and 
threw it headlong over the battlements, or fence- 
wall of the court of the temple, down the pre- 
eipice into the narrow, deep and dark valley, or 
ravine, which ſeparated the mount of the temple 
from the neighbouring mount, of which all 
writers, who deſcribe the temple and its ſitua- 
tion, give us ſo frightful a repreſentation. In this 
caſe, no wonder, that it was reduced to the 
| E 2 ſhocking 
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ſhocking condition which Luke deſcribes ; burſt 
in the midſt, and all the bowels poured ul. 
The mangled carcaſe could not lie long in 
this place and ſtate without being diſcovered, 
either by ſome perſon, whom occaſion might 
bring into the valley ; or, perhaps, from the 
battlements of the temple, or ſome other 
neighbouring eminence; and when, upon en- 
quiry being made, it was found to be the 
corpſe of the traitor, it could not but occa- 
fion much ſpeculation and diſcourſe how this 
event happened: to quiet which, and ſatisfy 
the minds of the people, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that the chief prieſts and council, and 
their officers who were in the ſecret, by in- 
ſtruction of their maſters, and on promiſe of 
reward for their ſecreſy, would induſtriouſly 
affect to give it out, that, to be ſure, Judas 
had by ſome miſtake, or unknown accident, 
in the dark, fallen over the battlements down 
the precipice, and ſo periſhed in that miſerable 
manner. | ES 
This ſtory might anſwer its purpoſe, and ob- 
tain general credit for ſome time; but, as ſe- 
crets of this kind, when in the poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral perſons, and eſpecially, of thoſe in the 
lower claſſes of mankind, cannot be expected 
to be preſerved very: faithfully, we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, that, in no long time, ſome of 
the officers blabbed it out, and by that means 
_ public got poſſeſſion of the truth of the 


We have the | greater reaſon for ſuppoſing 
the chief prieſts and council capable of theſe 
| | artifices 
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rtifices about the body of Judas, on atcount 

of the certain information we have of a like 
artifice, which they practiſed with che ſoldiers, 
who had been placed to guard the ſepulchre 
of Jeſus. See Matt. ch. xxviii. v. 11, Se. 
And what was the iſſue! ? The ſoldiers gave out 
among the people the ſtory in which they had 


been inſtructed: it was generally credited for 


ſome time; but at length, ſome of the ſoldiers 
divulged the ſecret, and thereby expoſed to the 
people the truth of the caſe, and the mean 
artifice of their governors. 
The real manner of the death 8 W was 
certainly known when Matthew wrote. his goſ- 
pel; which Dr. Mills and Fabricius. judge to 
have been A. D. 61. Luke therefore could not 
be ignorant of it in A. D. 64. to which year the 
ſame learned writers fix the date of the hiſtory 
of the Acts; but omitted it, as Matthew had 
mentioned it already. Or if, as Dr. Lardner 
ſeems to have rendered very probable, Luke, 
wrote his goſpel and hiſtory of the Acts about 
the ſame time, or a little ſooner than Matthew 
penned his goſpel, i. e. A. D. 64. yet, when 
relating this ſpeech of Peter to the "aiſciples, he 
| Choſe rather to record the memorable incident 
which followed his death, becauſe it carried 
an appearance of vengeance and reproach pur- 
ſuing even the dead corpſe of Judas and 
therefore better ſuited the import of the denun- 
ciations contained in rhe words of the pſalmiſt 
which Peter quoted in that ſpeech. 
Let me juſt add, that Luke's words, mewn 
Hm falling beadlong, do only aſſert the 
K-23 fact 
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fact in general; but do not determine tha 
cCaauſe, or occaſion of the fall, whether it was 

voluntary, or by accident, or - by the act of 
others. 

For the hint of this method of g 
the different narratives of Matthew and Luke 
concerning the fate of Judas, I am much in- 
debted to Limborch's Comment. in 2 Fob 
"wal, loc. citat. 
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ueries and Obſervations concerning the 
Author of the Book of JOB, in order to 
determine whether he was an Arabian, 


ora Hebrew Prapber. 


N the narrative part of this book, that is to 

ſay, the firſt and ſecond chapters, and the 
eleven laſt verſes of the concluding chapter (all 
which are written in proſe) the name of Jehovah 
the Log, is uſed no leſs than twenty-ſix times. 
But in the poem, which -begins with the third 
chapter, and endeth with the ſixth verſe of the 
forty-ſecond chapter, this name occurreth only 
in chapter xxviii. 1.— xl. 1, 3, 6.— xlii. 1. 
where the writer ſpeaks in his own perſon. And, 
again, in the dialogue of the poem, chap. xii. 9. 
- where it is put into the mouth of Job; he hand 
of the Lord, Jebovab, bath done this. Thus 
ſtands the fact; on. which we may ground the 
| following queries and remarks: _ OF 


| I 


concerning the book of Job. > 1 


I. Why is the name Jehovah ſo cautiouſly 
rolle in Boy dialogue of the poem ? 

The reaſon, I think, muſt be, that the per- 
ſons: of the dialogue, ' being Arabians, were not 
acquainted with this appellation af the Supreme 
| Being, which was' peculiar to the Hebrew na- 

tion. If, then, the author of the poem was 
an Arab, no wonder that he did not uſe this 
name of God in framing his dialogue. If the 
author was a Jew, he hath ſhewn great jodg- 
ment in ſuch exact attention to Brepricty of 
character in his ſpeakers. + 


* 7 114 


II. 5 happened it, that wha name is ind 
oncè in the e "_y there in the mouth of 

ob? 
. This muſt have 5 ſurely; ether thro”. 
2 miſtake of the ſcribe, or a ſlip of the author. 
If the former was the caſe (which perhaps Mr. 
Kennicott's various lections, when the world 
ſhall be favoured with them, will determine) 
ſtill the author of the poem might be an Ara- 


bian, and a different perſon from the writer of 


the hiſtory. But if the name Jehovah ſlipt into 
the dialogue through caſual inattention of the 
author, it will follow, I preſume, . that the 

t and hiſtorian were one perſon, and' he a 
Jew. For how ſhall we account for ſuch a lapſe, 
other wiſe than by ſuppoſing the uſe of the name 


| Jehovah to have been ſo habitual to this writer, 


that in ſpite of all his caution it did for once, 


pepe fall from his pen. 
IS J 
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NI. if the author of the -whale bock was 
not an Hebrew and a reputed prophet, how. 
ſhall we account for its admiſſion into the 
canon of. Hebrew ſcriptures 2 |. The Hebrew: 
nation was exceedingly jealous of its religious 
prerogatives. Unto them were committed the 


 oracles of God. Would they have enrolled in 


their ſacred volume @ poem written men 
a foreigner by a foreigner ?, | 


* 


e 


IV. But how catne this wary and judicious 
writer to put the name Jehovah. three times into 
the mouth of Job the Arabian, in the narrative h 


part of his work, chap. i. 17 


Perhaps he judged that the laws of kiftory 
are not ſo ſevere in this en as the lows 
of a dramatic Pm. | 


4 8 Doth not the ſtyle of the poem we its 
ori in from an Hebrew pen? 
Abs poem, after the manner of all the facred 


Hebrew poems, is broken into ſhort periods, 


conſiſting, in general, but of two ſhort ſenten+ 
ces; the latter whereof is parallel, or gorre- 
ſponding, to the former, either as ſynonimous 
with it, or antitheſis to it, or agreeing in 
the number and diſpoſition of the words. 
Till, therefore, the learned ſhall produce a 
very old Arabian poem in the ſame caſt of 
ſtyle with this, may we not juſtly ſuppoſe that 


an Hebrew poet was the Soar of the poem in 
the book of Job? | 


* Vid. that beautiful _ of Biſhop Lowth, De ſacra 
VI. Doth 


Fog FHrbræcorum prælect. xix. 
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VI. Doth the language of the poem prove the 
- writer to have been an Arabian? 

There are, I confeſs, many words, phraſes 
and idioms in the work, which appear no where 
elſe in the Hebrew bible: Neither can they be 
explained, without the aſſiſtance of the Chaldee, 
Syriac and Arabic dialects. The Arabic, more 
eſpecially, hath preſerved thoſe and many other 
romains of the primitive tongue. But, I think, 
the argument only proves the great ability and 

addreſs of this author. He was, perhaps, maſter 
of the old language; and the perſons of his dia- 
logue being ſuppoſed to have lived in vary early 
times, he hath given a venerable antique air to 
his poem, by making them ſpeak the language 

which was Pen in their oO. 1.22 e eg 
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| HE two fo ollowing paflages i in the Syriac 
verſion of the Greek T eſtament, deſerve, 
R perhaps, the attention of the learned, 

John i i. 18. O uoroyems viog, O wy, Kc. 
FSyr. ue n e RP 


The only-begotten God, he who is, &c. | 


Heb. ii. 9. Oæos xaęrri Ore veg mavro yeuonrat, 
gro. | 


Syr. x Dy who nr xMNDA RNIR 2 IN 
For God, by his grace, taſted death for every man, 


w- 


74 Remarks on the Syriac font! 
Q. I. Did the apoſtles of Jeſus Chfiſt Wyle | 


kind the only-begotten Cru? One MS. indeed, "x. 


mentioned by Dr. Mills, reads in John 1. 18. 
8&0; inſtead of uo: but is that ſingle MS. ſuf- 
ficient evidence, that ſuch language was erer 
uſed by the New Teſtament writers? | 

II. Did the apoſtles, when they wks: of 
the death of Jeſus Chriſt, ſay, it was God who 
died? Perhaps Acts xx. 28. may be alledged 


in proof that they did; the church of God, 


which ; he hath purchaſed with bis ' own bl. 
But in the Greek copy, which the Syriac interpre- 
ter had before him, it was TW. aan 78 her 
for he renders it the church of Meſiab, or Chriſt. 
Q. III. Does it not ſeem probable that this 
phraſcology came into uſe after the riſe of the 
T rinitarian controverſy? | 
IV. May we not learn from the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers the time preciſely, or nearly, 


when Jeſus Chriſt came to be ſpoken of in theſe 


terms? 

V. 1 we not juſt reaſon, Com the 
above remarks, to ſuſpedt, that the Syriac ver- 
fion of the Greek Teſtament, which we now 
have, was not made ſo early as the days of the 
apoſtles, but is, n of a much later 
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HE Letters of that excellent eritic, Mr. 
Moyle, to the Rev. Mr. King, vicar of 
Topſham, on the curious ſubject of the Thun- 
dering Legion, printed in the ſecond volume of 
his poſthumous works, 1726, are well known 
to the learned at home and abroad, and have 
always been eſteemed a maſterly ſpecimen of the 
author's great learning, penetration, and judg- 
ment. Mr. Moſheim, the celebrated eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtorian, tranſlated them into. Latin, and 
appears, in the main, to have embraced; the ſen- 
timents they contain; as did alſo the late vene- 
rable Dr. Lardner, who makes a conſiderable 
uſe of them in the ſecond volume of his An- 
cient Teſtimonies to the Truth of Chriſtianity, 
c. 15. & 3. The following piece is an additional 
letter, relative to the ſame ſubject; which, 
though it has never yet appeared i in print, ſeems 
not inferior to any of the reſt in point of accu- 
racy and ingenuity, and will, it is preſumed, 
even at this diſtance of time, be thought no 
vnacceptable preſent to the public. 5 
. | Mr. 


(76 1 
Mr. Moyle, in the laſt of his printed letters 
(p. 353.) had offered to reſt the whole of the 
controverſy upon that ſingle queſtion, to which 
he confines himſelf in this epiſtle, viz. Whether 
the emperor Marcus Antoninus was not a perſe- 
F | cutor of the chriſtians. The affirmative he 
here proves with great clearneſs and force of 
argument; and in the courſe of his inquiry, 
touches upon a number of curious incidental 
particulars in ſuch a manner, as renders... the 
whole (which, though long, could not, without 
much injuring it, be contrafted) both inſtruc- 
— ode. Weed 


& x 


The copy from whence this is taken, was 
tranſcribed, for the uſe of Dr. Lardner, with 
great care and fidelity, from a. manuſcript col- 
legion of Mr. Moyle's Remains, made by his 
nephew the late Francis Gregor, 'Eſq ; through 
the favour of his ſon' the preſent Mr. Gregor. 
But, as it came not to the Doctor's hands till 
the third volume of his Teſtimonies was in the 
preſs, and he could not then conveniently intro- 
duce it to the public notice, it has been recom- 
mended to che editors of this work, as a piece 

well worthy of obtaining a place in the Theo- 
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| 4 Di Jeourſe fo prove Marous Antoninus 


| 4 Perſecutor. 


To prove Marcus Autoninus a Pertbcutdt I ſhall 


| inſiſt on theſe three Propoſitions : 


Þ That be was a Bigot to his own Religion, 


and no Favourer of the Chriſtians. 


JE 4 That the Perſecution was carried on with: his 


Knowledge and Conſent. 


II. That it was carried on by his Orders and 


 Edidts. 


T. That he was a Bigot to bis ow Religion, 


and no Favour of the Chriſtians. 


; I. II 18 bigotry to his own religion ap- 
| pears from the whole tenor of his 
writings, which are full of the higheſt reve- 


rence and veneration for his own gods: 


and 


it would be loſs of time to produce exam- 


hin own age forbear . _ for the 
166 valt 


ples in ſa evident a matter. Nor would fo 
violent a pagan as Julian have choſen him 
for the hero of his Cz/ars, and made his piety 
to the gods the ſhining part of his charac- 
ter, if he had ſhewn any favourable diſpoſi- 
tion to the Chriftians. The nice care and 
exactneſs with which he acted in the diſ- 
charge of his office, while he was one of the 
Salii, is another argument. of his zeal (Capitol. 
c. 3.) Marcellinus (xxv. 4.) makes him religious 
even to ſuperſtition: nor could the heathens of 
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vaſt number of ſacrifices which he offered. 
(I.) And Dio, as an uncommon inſtance of 
his devotion, aſſures us, that he ſacrificed 
to the gods at his own houſe, even upon 
croſs-days. (Excerpia Valefiana, p. 721.) Ano- 
ther proof of his piety may be drawn from 
the character of his father Antoninus, whoſe 
zeal and religion is cried up by all the hiſ- 
torians of thoſe times, who compare him, on 
that account, to Numa, the firſt founder of 
their religion. (Suidus in Antonino, Capitolinus 
in Pio, c. 2. 13. Eutropius, c.) And Pau- 
ſanius, (L. viii. p. 526.) who had beſt reaſon 
to know, becauſe he flouriſhed in his reign, aſ- 
| ſures us that he took the ſir- name of Pius, from 
his ſingular piety to the gods. Now, ſince M. 
Antoninus propoſes to himſelf the example of his 
father, as the model and rule of all his civil 
and religious actions, (L. vi. c. 23. M. Caſaub. 
Ea.) and ſo oſten commends him for his piety 
in adhering to the inſtitutions of his own coun- 
try (xala ra Tala, i. 13.) and for being averſe 
to innovations in religion, and all other matters, 
(unde xauwdouor, IG.) it follows of courſe, that he 
acted upon the ſame principles, and ſhewed an 
equal zeal for the Pagan worſhip. To illuſtrate 
this argument, I might inſiſt on his known cre- 
dulity, and ſuperſtition in other matters, his 
- conſulting the Chaldzans (Capitol. c. 19.) and 
giving credit to the oracles of Alexander the im- 
poſtor, as I formerly obſerved; his believing 
that dreams came from the gods, (Anton. lib. ix. 
c. 21.) and his aſcribing the cure of his diſeaſc 
to one of them. (15. /. 1. c. 14.) To which I 
„ 1 might 
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might add many other fooleries unworthy ſo 


great a man, which ſhew that the nobleſt genius, 
and the higheſt parts, are not proof againſt the 
invincible prejudice of cuſtom and education. 

8 2. His contempt and hatred of chriſtianity 
is as manifeſt from his own works. In the be- 
ginning of his book he ridicules exorciſts, and 
pretenders to miracles, (L. i. c. 3.) And no- 
body can doubt but the reflection is chiefly, if 
not ſolely levelled at the chriſtians, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their miraculous power in 
caſting out devils. You very well know, that 
there was a particular order in the primitive 
church ſet a part for this ſervice, whom Antoninus 
conſidered as juglers and impoſtors, as Lucian 
has done in his Philopſeudes, and Ulpian in the 
Digeſts. (Lib. I. t. 13. c. 1.) What a deſpi- 
cable character has he given of the chriſtians 
(L. xi. c. 3.) where he deſcribes them as a 
pack of mad- men and enthuſiaſts, who threw 
away their lives on no other principle, but bare 
oſtinacy? To elude the force of this argu- 
ment, you alledged, that Antoninus, in this 
paſſage, had only the heretics in his eye, who, 
contrary to the practice of the orthodox, preſſed 
forward to martyrdom, with a zeal void of 
knowledge. To ſet you right in this miſtake, 
produced many examples of volunteers among 


the Catholicks; to which I ſhall add ſome more 


out of the third century, when the inconſiderate 


heat for martyrdom began to cool. Origen 
under Severus, : earneſtly courted, though he 
miſſed the crown of martyrdom. (Euſeb. vi. 2.) 
The ſame author gives ſome inſtances of volun- 
5 _ tary, 
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tary martyrs unders Decius (vi. 41.) and Valerian 
(vii. 12.) and even as low as the. fourth century 
under Diocletian's perſecution, the old ſpirit of 
martyrdom began to revive among the chriſtians. 
In glorigſa certamina ruebatur, ſays Sulph. Severus 
(n. 46.) And Euſebius has preſerved the me- 
mory of ſeveral Catholicks, who offered them- 
ſelves willingly to the ſlaughter. (Hiſt. viii. 9. 
De Martyr Palæſt. c. 3, 4, 9.) The only in- 
ſtance I can find in all antiquity of a voluntary 
martyr among the heretics, was of a Marcionite, 
that ſuffered under Valerian, ( Euſeb. vii. 12.) 
which very happily confirms my explication of 
Clemens Alexand. in the remarks on your notes. 
This point is clear beyond all exception. As 
for the other part of your ſuppoſition, I had 
ſhewn from Juſtin and others, that the heretics 
were far enough from being fond of martyrdom; 
for which 1 have now an expreſs authority from 
Treneus, (p. 361. Ed. Grabe) who ſays, that 
. martyrdom was againſt the principles of the 
heretics; and that from the firſt rife of chriſti- 
anity, down to the age he wrote in, which was 
under Commodus, not above one or two of them 
had ſuffered for their religion. This teſtimony 
can never be evaded, and entirely deſtroys your 
whole argument. But what ſervice would it do 
your cauſe, if I ſhould allow, that the bold ſuf- 
terings of the heretics gave Antoninus a handle 
for this reflection; for it is plain he applies it to 
the whole body of the chriftians without diſ- 
tinction, and conſequently entertained the fame 
opinion of the heretics and the orthodox; which 
wall contendfor?-- ee 26 
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8 3. Antoninus's averſion to ehriſtianity is 
3 by the teſtimony of chriſtian writers. 
Fuſtin, in his firſt apology, joins him throughout 
with his father Antoninus Pius, in his hatred to 
the chriſtians: and Athenagoras lays, he abhorred 
their very name. (Pp. 7. Oxf. Edit.) It is 
certain, that he was bred up from his infancy 
with a ſtrong prejudice to chriſtianity, as well 
by the example and precepts of his father, 
(whoſe. opinion of our religion is very well 
known from Juſtin Martyr) as by his education 
under ſo many tutors that were enemies to the 
chriſtian religion. Diognetus, as we know from 
his own- works, (i. 3.) took care to ſeaſon him 
with early prejudices againſt chriſtianity. Apol- 
lonius, his preceptor in philoſophy, was not only 
a hater, but a perſecutor of the chriſtians, 
(Epipban. Her. lvi.) And Fronto, his rhetoric 
maſter, made that virulent invective againſt the 
chriſtians, wherein he accuſes them of thoſe 
foul crimes that were laid to their charge, by 


the malice of the heathens. (Min. Felix, p. 88, = 


$03.) To theſe perſons Antoninus continued 
his kindneſs and e rn after he came to 
the crown, and has made honourable mention 
of them all in his works. He paid a particular 
regard to Apollonius, after he was emperor, and 
often frequented his lectures. (Capitol. c. 3.) And 
as for. Fronts he advanced him to the govern» 
ment of Bri-ain, ( Eumenii Panegyy. c. 13.) and 
to the conſulſhip ( Auſonii Paneg yr. c. 240. Scalig. 
Ed.) which is a plain proof that he never ex- 
Preſſed an favoutable opinion of the chr iſtians, 
Nee his moſt intimate friends and favour- 
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ites would never have profeſſed themſelves their 
open and avowed enemies. I ſhall conclude 
this head with an obſervation of Gerard Voſſius, 
in his notes on the ſecond edi& aſcribed to An- 
toninus, that his deſcent from Numa, to which I 
may add his character of Pontifex Maximus, or 
head of the heathen church, might help to 


confirm him in his bigotry. to his own! perſua- 


ſion: and that it is very improbable that ſuch 
a lover and admirer of the philoſophers, ſworn 


enemies of chriſtianity, could ever entertain the 


leaſt. regard for our religion. 

$ 4. The only argument you have brought 
to prove him a favourer of the chriſtians, is 
his letter to the aſſembly of -4fa. In my Re- 


marks, 1 have urged ſeveral chronological. ar- 


guments againſt the authority of this edict; 


and J was in hopes before you had aſked 


for new ones you would have anſwered the 
old. But I am ſo willing to end this contro- 


verſy upon any terms, that I am content, in 


order to give it the finiſhing ſtroke, to try 
once more, at your requeſt, to ſet this whole 
matter in ſo clear a light, as may, if poſſible, 
make you a convert. It is a very ill ſign of 


_ this edict's | being genuine, that the ancient 


writers are not agreed to what emperor it be- 
longs. Juſtins copy, and all the other hiſto- 
rians, except the Alexandrian chronicle, gave 
it to Auoninus Pius. So does Euſebius, though 
the title in his copy plainly aſcribes it to . 
Antoninus; which laſt opinion has been fol- 
lowed by all the modern critics, and is 
much the more —— And the wide dif- 
ference, 


a ; perſecutor of Chriſtians | 83 


ference, not only in the title, but in. the body 
of the edict, between the two copies of Euſe- 
bius and Juſtin, is very unaccountable. Per- 
haps you will ſay, that the edict being firſt pub- 
liſhed in Latin (as it muſt if it were genuine) 
theſe. copies are only different tranſlations of the 
original. This might paſs for a good plea, if 
they varied only in words, and not in ſenſe. 
But ſince they diſagree in ſo many material 
points, and that ſeveral Gain are wanting 
in one that are extant in the other copy, this 
anſwer will never ſolve the difficulty, nor ac- 
count for ſuch eſſential variations. Beſides, it 
is very remarkable, that though, both copies, 
eſpecially. Juſtin's, were compared by an igno- 
rant hand, and are written in ſuch corrupt and 
barbarous Greek, that it, is hardly intelligible, 
yet I cannot diſcover he leaſt trace of any 
Latiniſm in either of them; this muſt unavoid- 
ably appear in all verſions from the 125 
where the tranſlator is not a per ſect maſter of 
his own language, which. it is plain theſe au- 
thors were not. This is a good argument that 
they were originally written in Greet, which is 
proof enough of their being forgeries.z., for every 
dody knows that Greet, in thoſe days, was not 
the language of the laws, or the gurt. 1 had 
| almoſt. forgot to obſerve, that notwithſtanding | 
the diſag erment of thoſe, edits, in, ſome very , 
material circumſtances, | yet from their relem- 
blance- in the. main, eſpecially, in the enacting 
clauſes, where they ate, not;...entirely | 
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84 Marcus Antoninur 


that they are not different edicts, but different 
editions of the ſame edict. It is hard, at this 


diſtance of time, to determine which is the ori- 


ginal; but ſince it is a certain obſervation that 
the earlieſt forgeries are always the groſſeſt, it 
is moſt probable that the edition annexed to 
Juſtin's apology (though not by himſelf) is the 
moſt ancient. It is very likely, that in courſe 
of time, it fell into ſome hands who thought it 


too coarſe a counterfeit to paſs upon the world, 
and therefore modelled it into a little better 


ſhape, and publiſhed a new edition of it, pre- 


| ſerved by Euſebius in his hiſtory, which is the 


more plauſible of the two, thou 1 there a are Nane 
enough left for the critics to hit. 
$ 5. The diſagreement of theſe cobies; with | 


the other circumſtances, bear very hard againſt 


the authority of this edi&: but the argument 
from the filence of all the vriters of thoſe 
times, is a demonſtration againſt it. Is it poſ- 
ſible that ſo illuſtrious a teftimony could eſcape 


the curioſity of all the authors of that age? 


Could an edit that was publicly ſet up at 
Epbęſus, as is pretended, be a ſecret to all 
the apologiſts of that time? It is a Jeſt to 
ſuppoſe that Juſtin, and Atbenagoras, in their 
apologies addreſſed to M. Autoninus after the 
date of this edict, would have taken 'fuch 
Pains to vindicate the. chriſtians from impu- 
tation of atheiſm, and other popular catorm- 


nies, if the emperor, in ſo ſolemn an edi 
had acquitted them of that charge. 7. atian 


and 'T, * have Paſſed over this edict in 
dene; ; 
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dlence: 4 and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
e of the other champions of chriſtianity in 

5 reign, Miltiades, Apollinaris and Barde- 
ſanues; ſince Euſebius has not appealed to their 
teſtimony, on this occaſion. He has indeed 
produced the authority of Melito, where he is 
plainly miſtaken, as Yalefus rightly obſerves. 
Melito indeed mentions ſome edicts of Antoni- 
nus Pius, directed to the Greek critics in Europe, 
dut ſays nothing of any edi& addreſſed to the 
aſſembly of Afa, by either of the Antonines : 
and ſince he has formed ſo many edits of former 
reigns, in favour of the chriſtians, it is unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that in an apology inſcribed 
to M Antoninus, he would have omitted the 
mention of ſo memorable an ediR, if any ſuch 
had been extant in his time. 
$ 6. Thus much I thought neeeffary to 

' premiſe, by way of introduction, to my chro- 
nological arguments, which I ſhall now begin 
with. The title of the edict in Eyſebius (which 
is thought to be the true one by the critics) 
bears date in the firſt year of M. Antoninus, 
to which you agree. Now it is certain that 
Antoninus, the moment he came to the crown, 
made his brother Verus partner of the empire; 
and conſequently, were it genuine, it ought 
to have run in both their names. Nor was 
the ſtyle of Armeniacus, which appears in the 
head of the edict, aſſumed by Antoninus, till 
the third year of his reign; as is plain from 
the medals : for his victories in Armenia were 


not won till that year. Pagi, to evade theſe 
bs P 3. difficulties, 
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difficulties, which he was very well aware of, 
changes the date of the Trib. Pot. from xv. to 
xxili. which is coincident with the ninth year 


of his reign, in which his brother Verus died. 


But this is an arbitrary correction, unwarranted 
by any MS. nor will it ſerve his turn: for if it 
was publiſhed before the death of Verus, my firſt. 
argument will conclude as ſtrongly againſt rhe 


ninth as the firſt year of his reign. If it was 


publiſhed after his death, the difficulty is ſtill 
as great: for how then comes the ſtyle of Ar- 
meniacus there; ſince we are ſure from Capito- 


linus, (c. 12.) that after the death of Verus, he 


took no other title but that of Germanicus, and 
quirted all his old ones? Biſhop Pearſon, by a 


| ſtrange miſtake, in confounding the epocha of 


his Tribunitian with the epocha of his Auguſtæ- 
an power, has ſet the date of the edict, to the 
1th year of his reign: but this account can 
never be true, not only for the reaſon here al- 
ledged, and in my defence, (Art. iv. & 4.) but 
becauſe the ſirname of Germanicus is omitted in 
the front of the edit, which appears in all his 
medals of that year. 

$ 7. The paſt and preſent ear!hquakes, in the 
Proconſular Afia, which the edi takes notice 
of, are another note of time never to be re- 
conciled to any of the afore-mentioned dates. 
By the paſt ones, there 1s no doubt but the 


author had in view the great earthquake which 


did ſo much miſchief in that province under 
Antoninus Pius. (Capitol. in Pio, c. . Pauſanias, 


Til. vill, p. 526. p. 799.) There ap- 


ä 


— 


a per ſecu cutor of Chriftians. ., 


Pear nothing upon record of any other earth- 
quake, in the Proconſular Afia, under M. Antoni- 
nus, except that memorable one which laid Smyr- 
na in ruins, and which all the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times have fixed to the latter end of his reign. 
Pauſanias, who wrote in the fourteenth year of 
M. Antoninus (p. 287.) deſcribes Smyrna as a 
flouriſhing city, at that time, and lays nothing 
of its ſuffering by any earthquake. Philoftratus 
(in Ariſtide, p. 579, &c.) places this earthquake 
after Antoninus's progreſs into Afia, which was 
in the ſixteenth year of his reign: and Dio (p. 

814.) ſets it near the time of his laſt expedition 
againſt the Sarmatians, which was in the 18th 
year of his reign: and Euſebius's chronicle, and 
the Alexandrian, fix it to the following year. 

How well theſe accounts agree with the edict, I 
leave you to judge. Upon the whole matter, 
if you have kill enough to reconcile all theſe 
falſe dates, with other "inconſiſtencies which I 
need not repeat, I am content you ſhould believe 
the edi to be genuine. But I hope you will 
not cut the knot, inſtead of untying it, as ſome 
critics have done, who, without any proof re- 
ject the title as ſpurious, though they admit the 
edict as genuine: as if, by the ſame rule, I 
might not as fairly reje the whole for a forgery, 
it being manifeſt that the authority of both of 
them ' ſtands upon the ſame bottom; for the 
title appears in every Ms. of the edict now 
extant. 

b 8. 1 ſhall boch paſs on to examine the ty 
of the edict, as it ſtands in both copies of 
Euſebius and Juſtin. Nothing is more dark 
_ F 4 - = and 


88 Marcus an 
and abrupt than the beginning. The very firſt 


ſentence, in both copies, has a relative in it, 
rox rug, which refers to no antecedent. In medias res, 
non ſecus ac notas auditorem rapit, may be a good 
rule in poetry: but is it the ſtyle of — 
and the laws? Tou will ſay, perhaps, it refers 
to a letter, the aſſembly of Aa had writ the 
emperor, to conſult him on the ſubject of the 
chriſtians, But this does not appear from the 
edict; and Euſabius is ſo far from ſaying any thing 
like it, that on the contrary, he aſſures us the 
edict was iſſued forth on the application of the 
chriſtians in Aſia, in order to ſtop the perſecu- 
tion in that province, without giving us the leaſt 
hint that it was written in anſwer to any letter 
of that aſſembly. In the next period the em- 
peror ſays, the gods would puniſh ſuch perſons, 
if they were able. An excellent compliment to 
his gods! Did he queſtion their omnipotence? 
was not Jupiter omnipotent as common a phraſe 
among the heathens, as God Almighty with us ? 
Tertullian indeed (ad Nationes, c. 10.) ſays, Nox 
iraſcerentur (Dit) vobis in animadverſione (Chri- 
ſtianorum) ceſſantibus, ft ipſi exequi poſſent. T his 
is right, and ſounds well from a chriſtian: but 
was ever ſuch ſtuff put into the mouth of a hea- 
then emperor? That ſentence in Tacitus (ann. 1. 
73.) to which the impoſtor ſeems to allude, De- 
orum injurias diis efſe cure, is a noble maxim 
againſt perſecution, and a juſt thought: for it 
does not diſpute the power of the gods, to 
avenge their own wrong. The words indeed, 
emep dura. iſo are ſtruck out of EE copy. 
which was very well thought of. | 
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a perſecutor of Chriſtians. 89 
89 9. In the foregoing period, the heathens 
are blamed for accuſing the chriſtians of @/heri/m, 
and (as Juſtin's copy adde) other crimes, that 
could not be proved againſt them. But is it to 
be imagined that Athenagoras would have begged 
the emperor, in ſuch preſſing terms, to give no 
credit to thoſe popular calumnies of athei/m, & c. 
if he had long before ſo ſolemnly pronounced 
them innocent of that charge? Would Fuftin 
(Abdol. 2.) after fo open a declaration of the em- 
peror, have challenged Creſcens, who had ac- 
cuſed the chriſtians of atheiſm, to a public diſ- 
potation, in his preſence, in order to vindicate 
their innocence? It is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, 
that ſo memorable a teſtimony in favour: of the 
chriſtians, could have been miſſed by all the 
ſucceeding apologiſts of the ſecond and third 
century, to a man, unleſs Tertullian may be 
thought to allude to this edict, in his apology, 
as I | obſerved in my defence, (art. iv. & 1.) 
' whoſe authority, were it expreſs, would be of 
little weight, againſt the univerſal ſilence of the 
reſt, who would certainly have Gone to it, 
nad they believed it genuine. 


$ 10. The next ſentence is a very maſterly 


one, in which both copies, though they vary in 
words, agree in ſenſe: for I know no difference 
between xgn-wor and agile, a thing profitable, or 
a thing to be deſired or choſen. I is the intereſt of 
the chriſtian (ſays the mock emperor) rather t0 
ſuffer for their God than, Ic. This mult relate to 
their intereſt here or hereafter. It would be a plea- 
fant paradox to ſuppoſe that the chriſtians had 
"i temporal intereſt in * hanged or _ 
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for their religion. 11 it relates, as it certainly 


muſt, to another life, it carries a double abſurdity 
along with it: firſt, in making a heathen ſuppoſe 


that the profeſſors of a falſe religion (as every hea- 


then muſt think the chriſtians) were rewarded 
with happineſs in another world; and, in the 


next place, it is directly contrary to the princi- 


ples of Antoninus, who with the later S oics, be- 
lieved the mortality of the ſoul, and, conſe- 
quently, denied a future ſtate. (Anton. i iv. 13.) By 
2 the verſion and reading of Langius, 


which is confirmed, as Valgſius obſerves, by 


ſeveral of the MSS. 1 have given this ſen- 
tence a fairer turn in my tranſlation, than the 


words will bear in the printed copies. For it is 


nonſenſe to ſuppoſe that the chriſtians could 
have any intereſt to ſeem to die for their reli- 
gion, unleſs they really did. There the'empe- 
ror, you ſee, owns they died for their gods; and 
in the next period adds, that by virtue of this 
principle (ov) they triumphed over the cruelty 
of their perſecutors. The ſenſe is much the ſame 


in Juſtin's copy. Now I would fain know how 


this is conſiſtent with his character of the chriſti- 


an martyrs (Lib. xi. c. 3.) there he ſays they died 


upon no other motive be a ſpirit of obſtinacy,* 
in this he applauds their conſtancy. How came 
Antoninus io well acquainted, in the beginnin 
of his reign, with the true motive of their fu 
2 55 and lo ignorant of it at the one" wa 
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no eaſy taſk to reconcile this manifeſt contra- 


_ _— | . 


The emperor goes on in "the ſacs 
rain, pralle the chriſtians for their courage, 
and confidence in their God, during the earth- 
quake, and upbraiding the heathens with their 
cowardice, and diftruſt of their gods. But the 
next ſentence is the moſt wonderful of all. 
There the heathens are reproached for neglect- 
ing the other gods, and the worſhip of that 
immortal one, whom the Chriſtians ſerve, &c. 

Is it poſſible that'a Pagan could have been 
the author of this ſentence? reproaching the hea- 
thens for neglecting the worſhip of the chriſtian 
God, is reproaching them for not turning chriſ- 
tians. Would any heathen' given the chriſtian 
God, the ſtyle of the immortal one, by way of 
diſtinction, from his own gods? Did they ever 

queſtion the immortality of their own gods? 
Does not the firſt precept of the Golden Verſes 
begin with Avavalzss len mula Ow, &c, The 
chriſtians were in the right to diſtinguiſh their 
God by this epithet, in oppoſition to the heathen 
gods, whom they all knew (whatever the Pagans 
believed) to have been mortal men, dead and 
buried many ages before. But no heathen, b 
the principles of his religion, would have made 
our God that compliment. If you think this 
ſentence conſiſtent with the character of Autoni- 
uus, with his reverence for his own religion, and 
_ contempt of ours, and with the whole tenor of 
his life and actions, I ſhall not envy you for 
your credulity. I am weary of conſulting this 
La * who has ſhewn himſelf ſuch 
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a ſtranger to all the rules of the ro ng«zo, and 
has neither the honeſty to write truth, nor the 
art to contrive a probable lie. Having gone 
through the preamble, which is one continued 
ſatire on the heathens, and a panegyric on the 


chriſtians, in more high and extravagant terms 


than Conſtantine has uſed in his celebrated edict 
in their favour, I ſhall paſs on to the enacting 
clauſe by which the chriſtian, if accuſed as 
ſuch, is to be acquitted, and the informer pu- 
$12. It is a ſtrong argument againſt the ge- 
nuineneſs of this edict, if no inſtance can be 
brought during the whole courſe of Antoninuss 
reign, or after, that ever this law took effect, 
and that any chriſtian was diſcharged, or an 


* 


informer puniſned by virtue of it. Shew me 


one example in all Rel and I promiſe to 
give up the whole controverſy. I am not igno- 


rant that Huetius, Valeſius, and others, pretend 


that this law was executed againſt the accuſer 
of Apollonius. But this is a ſtrange miſtake. 
For if the informer had ſuffered in purſuance of 
this edict, by the ſame rule Apollonius ought to 
have been acquitted ; which Eu/ebius aſſures us 
he was not. On the contrary, we are certain 
from the apologiſts, that the chriſtians. had 


never any benefit of this edict, that the perſecu- 


tion raged with the utmoſt ſeverity in all parts 


of Antoninus's reign, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, 


and that neither Polycarp nor the confeſſors of 
Lyons, or any other martyrs of that reign, knew 


a ſyllable of any ſuch law, or ever pleaded it in 


._ arreſt 
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arreſt of judgment. This ſingle argument is of 
weight enough to ſhake the credit of the edict. 
I have now finiſhed the taſk I undertook, of 
unmaſking this impoſtor, and, I think, have 
fully made good, what Mr. Dodwel/ only hinted, 
that the edict could be compoſed by none but a 
chriſtian. 1 am ſo far from valuing myſelf on 
this atchievement, that I have been often a | 
with you for aſſigning me the dull drudgery 
of expoling ſo plain a forgery. + A nice fraud 
would have required art and ſkill to detect it, 
and ſome credit might have been gained by 
che performance; but ſuch a clumſy: cheat can 
neither give pleaſure in the NW nor r praife 
. the Mogan 4 4.99 | 
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9 1. T would de loſs of time to urge much 
I Þ arguments to prove ſo known a truth, 
as the perſecution under M. Antoninus. For this 
have the authority of all the apologiſts of that 
reign, and age, backed by the joint teſtimony 
'of all the church hiſtorians without exception. 
Nor do you pretend to deny the fact. The 
whole ſubject of our diſpute is, whether Antoni- 
nus was the author of the perſecution. Nor 
was it confined to a particular city or. province, 
but univerſal, in all parts of the empire, as we 
know 5 Celfus (ep. Orig. p. 303, 4.) Juſtin, 
C Apol. ii. p. 1.) and Euſebius, 1 Lib. v. Promm, r. 

5.) Mr. 22 pretends, that it was purely 
Woe Ty" of the rabble, and the 9 
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of the city 1 and that it did not ex- 


tend to death, except in the caſe of the Lyons 


martyrs. De Pauc. Martyr; c. 38.) And all this 
he would infer from a miſtaken paſſage in Athe- 


nagoras. But it 1s really aſtoniſning that ſo great 
a man ſhould be ſo blinded by his pol beſes, as 


to overlook ſo many plain and direct teſtimo- 
nies in the ſame author, expreſsly againſt him. 
It did reach the lives of the chriſtians, as we 
know from Ceſſus (p. 403, 4.) from Juſtin ¶ Apol. 
4. p. 1, &c.) and Athenagoras (p. 9, 10.) with the 
acts of Paiyearp' and Melito, (ap. Euſeb. iv. 26.) 
and; many others, whom it would be endleſs to 
enumerate. It was carried on in the legal and 
regular forms of Juſtice, by the judges and the 
law. -Athenag. p. 12. Juſt. and Celſ. ib.) And 


| Athenagoras ſays, the provincial {governors did 
not ſuffice to try the cauſes of the. chriſtians that 


came before them, (p. 132.) Art the ſame time 
4, readily, allow that the rabble had a large ſhare 


in this, and. moſt other perſecutions ; and ſome- 


times by their clamours gave a riſe to them, 


and never failed to abuſe, plunder, and inſult 


chriſtians, whenever the government decla- 
Ted, againſt , them. Nor was this perſecution 
carried on in the common. forms, but with un- 
_wonted. rigour : ſtrict ſearch being made after 
the chriſtians, in order to their puniſhment. 
Call. ibid. Euſeb. v. 1.) Whereas under the 
moderate reign of Trajan, all enquiring after 
them was forbid; and none could f ffer by vir- 
tue of his edict to Pliny, unleſs they were for- 
.mally accuſed like other criminals, and convicted 
of. Sign: ; which ſhews that the perſecu- 
50 tion 
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tion was not carried on in purſuance of the old 
laws, but F by ſharper edicts, as 1 aan 
ſhew hereafter. 2002 - 5: 1 Of Mon KEW 

§ 2. So Co. and univerſal - à Serena 
could never be a ſecret to ſo n and vigt- 
lant a prince as Antoninus, whoſe whole thoughts 
and cares were devoted to the public. The 
chriſtians ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, under 
his very noſe, which he could not be ignorant 
of. Juſt. Ap. ii. 9. Nor could the tranſactions 
in the remoteſt province eſcape his knowledge: 
for the governors all acted purſuant; to the em- 
peror's inſtructions, and were obliged from time 
to time, to acquaint him with all the material 
occurrences in their provinces; of which we 
have a lively inſtance in Plimy's collection of let- 
ters to Trajan, where you ſee he conſulted him, 
not only in the caſe of the chriſtians, but on 
the minuteſt affairs, which one would think 
were trifles, below the emperor's notice. The 
ſame is apparent from the acts of the martyrs 
of Lyons, where the governor durſt not proceed 
to puniſh the chriſtians, - that were citizens of 
Rome, till he had conſulted the emperor, and 
obtained his orders for their execution. From 
this precedent we may gueſs at the behaviour 
of the governors in other provinces. - That it 
was cuſtomary for the proconſuls to have re- 
courſe. to the emperor's opinion upon thoſe oc- 
caſions, is manifeſt from Lactantius (Inſtit. v. 
„ie ie there tells us that Ulpian had made 
a collect ion of all the imperial re/cripts againſt the 
chriſtians; and reſcripts you know were nothing 


elſe hut che eperor s deciſions, and * | 
2115 upon 
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upon all doubtful caſes of law, that were laid 
| before them by the provincial governors. - N- 
pian wrote no lower than Caracalla, juſt after 
the th + perſecution under Severus; and it is 
plain that at that time, the reſcripts againſt the 
chriſtians | had been very numerous, otherwiſe 
it had not been worth his while to have ga- 
thered them into a body. And from thence ir 
is certain, 'that there had been more imperial 
orders againſt the chriſtians, and conſequently 
more perſecutions and martyrs than Mr. Dodwell 
will allow in the primitive church. This ſnews 
the abſurdity-of ſuppoſing that Antoninus could 
be ignorant of what was tranſacted in the pro- 
vinces. And can you think him ſuch a king 
of clouts, as to have ſuffered ſuch proceedings 
apainſt the chriſtians, if he had diſliked them? 
or to have pardoned ſuch contempt of his edits, 
A he had ever iſſued any in their favour? Such 
à part might have ſuited well enough with the 
character of a Sardanapalus, who lived in the 
Hands of his eunuchs and chamber-maids, or the 
Nois Faneans,* that were ſlaves to the mayors of 
their palace. But it would be barbarous to fix 
ſuch a blemiſh on the moſt vigorous and active 
Prince that ever reigned. But I have another 
argument ſtill behind, to convince you that he 
could not be ignorant of the perſecution. It is 
from the number of the chriſtian apologiſts in 
his reign: ſix of whom, viz. Juſtin, Athenagoras, 
Melito, Apollinaris, Miltiades, and Bardeſanes, 
ddreſſed, and preſented their apologies to him; 


Mi 
The Carolingian race. V. Me. ad Ann. 987. 
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the ſubject of which was to acquaint him with 
the perſecution, and to defire him to put a 
| flop to it. If he read theſe apologies, he could 
not help knowing the barbarous treatment of 
the chriſtians: if he threw them aſide, without 
peruſing them, it is a ſure ſign of his ſcorn and 
averſion to chriſtianity, and a better argument 
to prove him a perſecutor, than any that can 
be produced to the contrary. | 

8 3. To prove that he was conſenting to the 
perſecution, I need only alledge the teſtimony 
of Juſtin Martyr ( Apol. i. p. 89, 133.) who makes 
him concur with his father Antoninus (with 
whom he had ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of the government, (Melito ap. Euſeb. iv. 26.) 
in enacting capital puniſhments againſt the chrif- 
tians. But to ſet this matter beyond diſpute, I 
can produce the expreſs teſtimony of Aubena- 
goras, p. 8. that the perſecution was carried on 
by his permiſſion. [ovyxupure de unde adumla; 
diane. To ſay the chriſtians were perſecuted 
againſt his conſent and edicts, as you ſuppoſe, is 
the greateſt paradox in the world. Commodus, his 
* ſucceſſor, with one ſtroke of his pen, could en- 
tirely ſuppreſs the perſecution in all parts of the 
empire, as we know from the Alexandrian Chro- 
nicle, and Euſebius, (v. 21). How came the 
edicts of ſuch a hated prince to be ſo rigoroully 
. obeyed, and thoſe of a prince fo loved and ado- 
red, as Antoninus, to be treated with ſuch ſcorn 
and contempt ? This abſurdity can never be ac- 
counted for. Shew me an example, in all anti- 
quity, of a perſecution under a prince indulgent 
to the chriſtians, except in the weak and de- 
FH G | ſpiſed 
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ſpiſed reign TY the emperor Philip, whoſe ids 
rity was grown ſo precarious, that there were 


that very year, no leſs than three rebellions 


againſt him, which ended in the loſs of his life 


and empire. The arguments drawn from the 
clemency of Antoninus, to prove that he was not 


conſenting to the perſecution, are of no manner 
of weight. Trajan's clemency was as great, 
and as juſtly magnified; and yet we are certain 
from the edicts of Ignatius, Pliny, and Euſebius 
(iii. 33.) that he was a perſecutor, though no 
very ſevere one. We have ſeen examples 
enough in our own age, that bigotry, and blind 
zeal for a perſuaſion, are apt to get the maſtery 


of humanity, and all other moral virtues. Nor 
could Antoninus, by the principles of his reli- 


gion, think it an act of tyranny to maintain the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, by ſuffering the penal laws 
againſt the chriſtians to be executed. It was 
for the ſervice of his gods; and you very well 
remember that famous prediction of our Sa- 
viour, Jobn xvi. 2. which was fully verified 


in the firſt ages of the church. Beſides, in 
thoſe days, Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges, ju- 


raque ſervat, was the popular deſcription of 


a good prince, as well as a good man. Nor 


could the heathens think it a blemiſh in his 
character, to extirpate, by the moſt rigorous 
courſes, a ſect that were enemies to their gods, 
and ſtood charged by common fame with ſuch 


heavy crimes, which 7. ertullian, (Apol. c. 2.) 


has very luckily compriſed in one ſentence. 
Chriſtianum hominem omnium Scelerum reum, Deo- 
. Imperatorum, Legum, Morum, Nature, 

' Zotius, 
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totius, inimicum, exiſtimas. And ſince this was 
the current character of the chriſtians in theſe 
times, one may eaſily account for his treating 
them with ſeverities, that were otherwiſe ſo in- 
conſiſtent with the e and Sent & 
wil nature. : | 
"or 0 be concluded in the next auler | 
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An „ Apart, by Tranfpefttion, of ns 
n,! +5, my 16, omitted 
in the Jaft Number of this Work. 


R. Bowyer obſerves, in his uſeful collec- 
1 tion of conjectural emendations added 
to his edition of the Greek Teſtament, that, 
this paſſage is jumbled; but it is eaſy, when 
reduced to order by inſerting v. 14 after v. 11, 
and then the concluſion of v. 12. Then add the 
beginning of v. 12, which will connect with v. 
15, 16, thus: 11 And great fear came upon all 
the church, and as many as heard theſe things: 
14 And believers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men . and women. 12 And ”_ 
mere all with one accord in Solomon's porch. 
And of the reſt durſt no man Join himſelf to ha 
| but the people magnified them. 12 And by the 
bands of the apoſtles were many ſigns and wonders 
wrought. 15 Inſomuch that they brought forth tbe 
Ack into the ſtreets, &c. The confuſion is ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Pyle, and in ſome meaſure rec- 
tified ; but the order it is here reſtored to, I had 
the honour to receive from the mouth of biſhop 


_ Sherlock. Toon | * 2 Wat; 
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But, with all the veneration due to the me- 
mory of the late learned prelate, I cannot help 
obſerving, that this method of reſtoring the 
. ſeveral clauſes of this paſſage ſeems liable to an 
objection or two. | 

Firſt: It ſeems to 3 ths great Fo 
which came upon all the church, and upon as many 
as beard of the puniſhment inflicted on Ananias 

and Sapphira for their hypocriſy, and attempt 
to impoſe on the Holy Ghoſt, as the reaſon why 
believers were the more added to the Lord, &c. 
whereas, one would more naturally expect, that 
it would have produced the contrary effect, by 
_ diſcouraging others from joining the community 
of the apoſtles, who had given ſo terrible a 
ſpecimen of their power to puniſh. 

Secondly : It ſeems alſo to repreſent the mul- 
titude of beneficial miracles performed by the 
apoſtles on the diſeaſed, as the motives which 
ſtirred up the Sanhedrim to perſecute them, 
which appears improbable, and was no part of 
the ſucceeding accuſation. 

I uVould propoſe another method of reſtoring 
the parts of this paſſage to their proper order, 
viz. by connecting the 15th and 16th verſes to 
the former part of the 12th verſe, then fab. 
Joining the 14th verſe; afterwards adding the 
latter part of the 12th and the 1 3th verſes, thus: 
And great fear came upon all the church, and upon 
as many as heard of theſe things. But by the 
bands of the apoſtles were many ſigns and won- 
| ders wrought among the people; inſomuch that they 
- brought forth the fick into the ſtreets, and laid them 
on beds and couches, that, at the leaſt, the ſhadow 
MA | of 
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Peter paſing by might overſhadow home of them; 
There came alſo a multitude. out of. the cities round 
about unto Jeruſalem, bringing ſick folks and them 
which were poſſeſſed with unclean. ſpirits, and they 
were | healed. every one And believers were the, 
more: added to the Lord, multitudes both of men 

and women; and they were all with one accord in 

Solomon's porch. ', But of the reſt durſt no man 
| Join himſelf to them:: vet the people magnified them. 

I think this connexion will appear very natu- 
ral; each clauſe ſuggeſting a juſt reaſon: for 
what goes before, or follows. To obviate the 
diſcouraging effects of that great fear which came 
upon all the church, and upon as many as heard 
of. the. puniſhment inflicted on Ananias and 

Sapphira, which other wiſe might greatly obſtru&t 
the progreſs of the goſpel, it pleaſed the divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs to order, that a profuſion 
of | beneficent miracles ſhould ſoon after be 
wrought by the hands of all the apoſtles; and to 

remove the particular impreſſion of terror, which 
might be made on the minds of the people in 
regard to the perſon of Peter, by whom that 
puniſhment had been inflicted, he was eminently 

diſtinguiſhed above the other apoſtles by a ſupe- 
rior: number of miracles of healing, and by the 
extraordinary and unprecedented manner in which 
they were wrought by him, viz. by his ſhadow 
only overſhadowing ſome of the fick. We are then 
informed of the effect theſe things produced: 
firſt, in the multitude of converts made among 
thoſe who were well diſpoſed to pay a proper 
attention to theſe divine teſtimonies to the truth 
of the goſpel, _ 3 to conduct them- 
| Goo vor 00. 
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ſelves according to the purity of its precepts? Be. 
lievers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes 
both of men and women; and they made open pro- 
feſſion of their converſion: by joining the body of 
the apoſtles and other chriſtians, who uſually aſ- 
ſembled in Solomon's porch. Secondly, in the 
fear which impreſſed the reſt, who were not yet 
believers, or not ſo well-diſpoſed, left they ſhould 
| ſhare in the fate of Ananias and Sapſhira. N. B. 
As it was of great importance to the | honour 
and intereſts of the goſpel, that its firſt profeſ- 
ſors ſhould be ſuch on thorough conviction only, 
and examplary for great excellence of character 
and converſation; we ſee to what an excellent 
purpoſe that aweful puniſnment inflicted on Ana- 
nias and Sapphira ſerved, and no doubt was de- 
ſigned to ſerve. It effectually deterred the artful 
and ill-deſigning, who might otherwiſe have in- 
ſinuated themſelves among the diſciples with bad 
views. It checked the warm and haſty ſpirits, 
who might have been eager to engage without 
due conſideration. It repelled thoſe whoſe hearts 
were under the governing influence of vicious 
principles and paſſions, and whoſe future conduct 
might have diſhonoured the goſpel. However 
the whole body of the people, who did not ac- 
tually join them, highly eſteemed and applauded 
them. . 4 F 72112 
Theſe numerous converſions, and this general 
veneration for the apoſtles and chriſtians, natu- 
rally gave an alarm to the high-prieſt and San- 
hedrim, and excited them to take proper mea- 
ſures to ſtop the progreſs of the goſpel. The 
account, therefore, of the meaſures they em- 
ployed, properly ſucceeds here. 
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Extra from a | private Letter relatin 28 fo 
W e Joſhua, X. I2, Sc. 


ID. the ſun ſtand fill in the PE of. Jollnie: | 
and the moon ſtay ? Ho could this be? 
Or, as, every thing in the account being conſi- 
dered, the ſtanding ſtil} and ſtaying ſeem im- 
poſſible, muſt we conſider it as a poetical and 
ſublime deſcription ? As the Engliſh of the He- 
brew ought to be un! be ſilent? Does it not 
bring to our remembrance the lines in Callima- 
chus on a Grecian victory, which may be thus 
rendered — 
Then, ſtopping ſhort, the ſun did n fand: 
NE himſelf, and lengthened out the day. 
This I imagine to be the caſe. The ſun and 
moon are aſtoniſhed ! — figurative and beautiful: 
aſtoniſhed at the goodneſs of God, in giving the 
Iſraelites the victory in the morning (when Jo- 
ſhua ſpake to the ſun and moon, and the battle 
was over moſt certainly) and thereby letting him 
have the whole day before him to finiſh the con- 
queſt. And is there any thing ſtranger in the 
Jl 5 veg aftonifoed- — than in Praiſe him all ye 
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 ftars, Sc? — Stars, and ſun, and waters cannot 
rejoice and ſing: but it is a beautiful expreſſion 
of the praiſes of God. And fo in the ſong of 
Deborah, They fought from heaven; the ſtars in 
their courſes fought againſt Siſera. Muſt it not 
mean, that, as the battle continued in ſome time 
of the night, the brightneſs of the ſtars was 
favourable to the victory? A > 
If this is what you cannot think to be the caſe, 
it would give me great pleaſure to ſee you ſo 
ſtate the affair, as to make the ſun and moon's 
ſtanding poſlible, ſeeing the battle was fought 
and over in the morning, as may be demonſtrated 
from the ſituation of all the things relative to 
the matter. Sie UP TRA 
GD ANSWER 7 77 
You aſk concerning the ſtanding ſtill of the 
ſun, &c. — How could this be? I can conceive of 
only two ways: either (1) by a ſuſpenſion of the 
diurnal revolution of the earth ; . 
(But this, you will ſay, makes it, if not the 
greateſt, yet the moſt extenſive miracle that was 
ever wrought; as it implies an extraordinary 
_ exertion of the divine power on every particle 
of matter of which this terraqueous globe and its 
atmoſphere conſiſt, and therefore ſeems little 
conſiſtent with that exact ceconomy fo obſervable 
in all the other ſupernatural, as well as the 
natural operations of divine power.) Or, 
(2) By a change of the refracting power of 
that part of the atmoſphere ; by means whereof, 
though the diurnal revolution went on as uſual, 
yet the rays of the heavenly bodies were ſo di - 
verted out of their yſual courſe, as to ſtrike the 
| Y „55 
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eyes of the ſpectators, in that country, in the 
ſame direction as they would have done, if thoſe 
bodies had remained in the ſame place for a 
conſiderable time. 
I ſuppoſe, the Learned are now pretty ons 
agreed, that it was in this manner, the ſhadow 
was brought ten degrees backward, by which it had 


gone down in the dial of Abaz, in the time of 


Hezekiah, (2 Kings xx. 9— 11. Iſaiah xxxviii. 
8.) It is true, Iſaiah ſays, that he ſun returned 
ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down ; 
but, certainly, he means no more by this, than 
what he had expreſſed in other words in the be- 
ginning of the verſe: Behold, I will bring again 


the ſhadow of the degrees, which is gone down in the © 


ſun-dial of Abaz, ten degrees backward. Bub it is 
evident, that the ſame change in the refraction 
of that atmoſphere, by which the ſhadow was 
brought back, would alſo produce an appear- 
ance to the ſpectators, who looked towards the 
ſun, as if it alſo had returned in proportion; 
and the Jews, at that time, had not ſufficient 
ſkill in aſtronomy, or natural philoſophy, to 
enable them to form a Feen ae of ſuch 
appearances. 
We know, that a e difference be. 
tween the apparent and real place of the ſun and 
other heavenly bodies, is effected by the natural 
and uſual refraction of the rays of light proceed- 
ing from them, in their paſſage thro? the atmo- 
ſphere, at their riſing and ſetting. Might not, 
then, the divine direction fo inereaſe and manage 
this refracting power on that occaſion, and in 
ma Las” as to * the appearance of the 
| extra- 
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extraordinary event mentioned in Joſhua, ſoppo- 
fing that there really was the appearance of ſuch 
a phœnomenon? We know alſo, that an un- 
equal ſtate of the atmoſphere, in reſpect of den- 
ſity, or partial collections of vapours in it, has 
ſometimes produced halos, and parhelia, or mock 
ſuns; and that theſe appearances are generally 
reckoned to precede and forebode ſtorms, or 
hurricanes. Now from the prodigious ſtorm of 
hail, which fell opon, and deſtroyed ſo many of 
the Amorites that day, one is naturally led to 
conclude, that the atmoſphere over that Oy 
mult have been unuſually overloaded. | 

mention theſe things in unter to your 
din How could this vo but I do not in- 
fry auch on them. 

I really think, that your Slotton is chez pro- 
per one. The hiſtorian expreſsly quotes, or, at 
8 7 refers to, a more ancient book, the book 

of Jaſher; which, perhaps, might be an epic, 
or, however, an hiſtorical poem on the ſubje& 
of Joſhua's conqueſt; or hat ſeems more pro- 
bable, a collection of ancient poems, to which 
additions were made, from time to time, of 
ſuch new poems as were deemed worthy to be 
handed down to poſterity. | Among others, 

David's beautiful poem on the death of Saul and 
Fonathan' appears to have been recorded in it: 
for the writer of the ſecond book of Samuel, c. i. 
v. 18. refers expreſsly to this book, and ſeems 
to copy that poem from it, as an authentic re- 
giſter. It has been aſked ; what reaſon we have 
to conclude, that the book of Jaſher was a poe- 
n yet it is owned at * ſame time, 
EEE that 
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that Le Clerc, by the tranſpoſition of a few 
words of this paſſage: quoted in Joſhua, hath re- 
duced it into Hebrew poetry: Doth not this 
afford us a ſtrong preſumption, that in the order 
in which the words now ſtand in Joſhua we have 
disjefti membra poetz ? and the hiſtorian might 
think it proper to take off the poetical appear- 
ance. by a tranſpoſition of the words, in order to 
render the paſſage more conforniable. to bis own 
hiſtoric ſtyle. But to return. 's 
1 fay the hiſtorian by expreſsly 1 or, 
at leaſt referring to the ancient book of Jaſher, 
places the ſtory in this paragraph not on his 
_ own credit, but on the credit of that work; and 
means to be underſtood in no other light, than 
the poet intended. But that I may place the 
ſubject in a proper light, it . be een to 
look into the hiftory;'- 
Fabia we conſider, ha hoy Ae kept 
the paſſover after their ; paſſage over Jordan, in 
the plains of Jericho, on the fourteemb.day' of the 
month: (Abib) ch. v. 19. i. e. about the end of 
March, or the beginning of April; and then 
make a proper allowance of time for the fieges 
of Jericho and Ai, the tranſactions at Ebal, and 
the league with the Gibeonites, we may fairly 
conclude, that the battle at Gibeon muſt-have 
I about the time of the ſummer ſolſtice. _ 
When we further conſider, that Joſnua's 
march from Gilgal to Gibeon was all night, ch. 
x. 9. it appears, that the battle began early in 
the morning; and, as the route of his march 
was almoſt due ett the rays of the riſing ſun 
1 * on the Ne of the Iſraelites, * 
, I; | u 
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full in the faces of their enemies; a circumſtance 
which would give to the former an unſpeakable 
advantage, and quickly determine the victory 
in their favour. It is ſaid alſo, that Joſhua came 
unto them ſuddenly ; or attacked them by ſur- 
prize; probably therefore, the main ſtruggle of 
the conteſt was very ſhort. 
The courſe of the purſuit by Beth-horon to 
Azekah and Makkedah would be towards the 
| weſt, a little inclining to the ſouth; when 
therefore Joſhua was advanced in purſuit of the 
enemy a little way to the weſt of Gibeon, and 
looked behind him, the ſun would appear over 
that city. No wonder, then, that being ſenſible 
of the vaſt ſervice the ſun's rays had already 
done him, he ſhould, in that important and 
Joyful moment, be tranſported with all the ardor 
of military, patriotic and devotional enthuſiaſm, 
and addreſs himſelf, frſt, unto the Lord, be- 
ſeeching him to make his victory over the Amo- 
. rites thoroughly complete, and 7ber with a loud 
voice direct this bold apoſtrophe to the friendly 
luminary, Sun in Gibeon be filent; and moon in 
the valley of Ajalon; 7. e. witneſs the glorious 
power and goodneſs of God towards his people. 
It ſeems hard to imagine, that Joſhua, well 
| knowing he had a long ſummer's day before 
him, could be ſo extravagant in the ardor of his 
wiſhes, as to defire that the courſe of the ſun 
might be ſtopped, and thereby the day pro- 
longed beyond its natural extent. However, as 
It is ſaid, that be ſpate tbeſe words in the fight of 
Jfrael, and uſed the word 215 which, though it 


r — Res to be ſilent or fill, * 
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alſo to wait or tarry; the people who were ani- 
mated with hke ardor as their chief, would 
(as it is natural to perſons, when the ardent 
paſſions are awake, to uſe and underſtand words 
in their moſt forcible ſenſe) underſtand him, 
as deſiring that the courſe of the ſun might 
be ſtopped: and if, as the beſt obſervers on 
human nature aſſure us, any given portion of 
time will appear to perſons longer or ſhorter in 
proportion to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of the 
ſucceſſion of their ideas, conſidering the vaſt 
variety of incidents that muſt have occurred, and 
conſequently, the quick change of ſtriking ideas 
that preſented themſelves to the minds of all 
in the Iſraclitiſh army, during the heat of that 
purſuit, and the terrible deſtruction of the Amo- 
rites by the hail-ſtorm, it 1s no wonder that when 
they came to Makkedah about noon (I think, 
the diſtance between Gibeon and Makkedah ap- 
pears upon the maps to be no greater than a 
purſuing army might. traverſe in ſix or feven 
hours) and found, that the fun was ſtill in the 
midſt of heaven v. 13. and recollecting what 
they had heard their general pronounce, with all 
the energy of a divine rapture, in the morning, 
at the beginning of the purſuit, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gibeon, they would naturally con- 
clude, that the courſe of the fun had actually 
been ſtopped. It might be on this opinion 
prevalent through the whole army, that the 
poet grounded his ſtrong and beautiful embelliſh- 
ment. Nay, I think, an eaſtern poet could not 
fail to adopt it, as it would add great dignity 
and ſublimity to his piece. 


It 
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| It is added- i in the cloſe of v. 13. And haſted 

not to go down about a whole day. The original 
is literally, and baſted not to go as a perfect 
day. Quere, may not the writer mean to inti- 
mate hereby, that it was the very day of the 
ſummer ſolſtice? For what day in the year can 
fo properly be called a complete, or perfect day 
as the longeſt day? 

In the 14th v. it is ſaid, And there was no day 
like that, before it, or after it, viz. to the time 
of penning this book, that the Lord beartened to 
the voice of a man, in ſo viſible and extraordinary 
a manner; but what doth the writer refer to 
here? The ſtopping the courſe of the ſun and 
moon? No: he explains himſelf in the next 
words; for the Lord fought for Hrael; evi- 
dently referring to what he had ſaid v. 11. And 
it came to paſs, as they fled from before Jrael, and 
were in the going down to Beth-horon, that the 
Lord caſt down great ſtones from heaven upon 
them unto Azekah, and they died: they were more 
which died with hail-ftones, than they whom the 
children of Ijrael flew with the ſword. This was 
done in anſwer to the petition. which Joſhua had 
offered in the morning, when be /pake unto the 
pf OR TROP 

You fee, Sir, that I proceed on a "RT 
tion, that the words of Joſhua to the ſun and 
moon were pronounced by him in the morning, 
while yet in the neighbourhood of Gibeon ; be- 
cauſe this ſeems-to me moſt natural, and to ſuit 
beſt with the words themſelves. I * poſe alſo, 
that when the army of Iſrael had Kae the 


28 to — there the buſineſs of that 
| day 
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day ended: and indeed it was time it ſhould, 
for after a march all night, a battle in the morn- 
ing, and a purſuit of ſix or ſeven hours, it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the people muſt have 
been almoſt exhauſted with fatigue; and though 
the ſun might not have paſſed the meridian 
much, or however, a conſiderable part of the 
alternoon remained, yet it would be proper to 
employ it only in leading them to a fit place 
for reſt and refreſhment. But if, after their ar- 
rival at Makkedah, the miracle of ſtopping 
the ſun took place, and thereby the day was 
prolonged the full ſpace of an additional day, 
and the whole time employed in military 
operations, they muſt have been more than 
men to endure it, or dur putres by another; mi- 
racle. 

I know indeed; that becauſe the narrative of 
Joſhua's ſpeech, and the ſtopping of the ſun, 
comes in after the hiſtorian had brought the 
army to Makkedah, ſome very learned men 
have concluded, chat it was here that Joſhua 
prayed to the Lord, and addreſſed his ſpeech 
to the ſun; and that the miraculous: ſtopping 
of its courſe took place then, in order to give 
time for the further een related down to 
the end of v. 28. 

But (beſides that the digen expreſſes him- 
ſelf in the moſt general terms, v. 12. Then 
ſpate Joſhua to the Lord in the day when the 
Lord delivered up the Amorites, &c. conſequently 
we are at liberty to fix it to that part of the 
day which appears beſt to ſuit with all eircum- 
ances, and that he might purpoſely omit men- 
Foe: | tioning 
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tioning this particular until he had finiſhed his 
narrative of the battle and purſuit) if we conſi- 
der fituations and circumſtances carefully, I 
think it will appear, that this ſuppoſition is quite 
inadmiſſible. For, if Joſhua ſpake to the fun 
when he was at Makkedah, he muſt have been 
far out of ſight of Gibeon. If he then beheld 
the ſun in that quarter of the heavens towards 
which Gibeon lay, i. e. eaſt a little inclining to 
the north, it muſt have advanced very little from 
the place of its riſing; conſequenly its courſe muſt 
have been ſtopped ſeveral hours before Joſnua 
bade it ſtand ſtill. But it is expreſsly ſaid to 
have been in mid- heaven, and the gentlemen 
who make this ſuppoſition conceive, that it was 
verging towards the weſt. How could Joſnua 
then ſay, Sun ſtand ſtill upon Gibeon, when at the 
ſame inſtant he ſaw him in a very different 
region of the heavens, almoſt the oppoſite to that 
where Gibeon lay. | 
As to the ſuppoſition, chat all the tranſactions 
related in the ſubſequent verſes to the 29th v. 
were performed during the miraculous prolong- 
ation of the day, I think it is to ſuppoſe what is 
impoſſible, and wholly inconſiſtent with the 
hiſtorian's relation; for when he reſumes the 
narrative of military operations at the I 5th v. 
the firſt thing he ſays is, that Joſhua returned, 
and all Iſrael with him, unto the camp to Gil- 
gal. Now let us conſider the diſtance from 
Makkedah to Gilgal. I have ſuppoſed, that 
the purſuit from Gibeon to Makkedah might 
have taken ſix or ſeven hours. It appears 
alſo from v. 9. that it coſt Joſhua a whole night's 
—_—_ 
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march (at leaſt) from Gilgal to come to  Gibeon. 
But upon inſpection of ſome of the beſt maps 
of this country, particularly thoſe in Le Clerc's 
collection, I think it appears, that the diſ- 
tance from Makkedah to Gilgal, in a direct 
line, could not be leſs than forty miles; but 
if Joſhua returned by the route of Beth-horon 
and. Gibeon to Gilgal, the diſtance would be 
conſiderably larger. Now can we ſuppoſe, 
that, after finiſhing the purſuit at Makkedah, 
Joſhua returned to Gilgal, there received infor- 
mation that the five kings were diſcovered in a 
cave at Makkedah, marched the army back to 
Makkedah, purſued and cut off the flying re- 
mains of the enemy, till the few who were left 
got into other fortified towns, then returned to 
the camp at Makkedah, ordered the five kings 
to be brought out of the cave, flew them and 
hanged their bodies on trees until the evening, 
when, at the going down of the ſun, they were 
taken down and buried; and beſides all this, that 
he alſo took and Keked the city of Makkedah; 
I ſay, can we ſuppoſe that all theſe tranſactions 
could poſſibly take place on the remaining part 
of the day of the battle of Gibeon, though preter- 
naturally extended to the length ſuppoſed ? No: 
ſcarce could they have come within the compaſs 
of two or three other days added to it. This, 
I think, decides it clearly, that the buſineſs of 
the day of the battle of Gibeon ended. with the 
Purſuit at Makkedah; conſequently, that as 
there appears good reaſon to conclude, that the 
battle was fought early in the morning, and 
N Iſraelites had the day before them for the 
H purſuit 
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purſuit to Makkedah, there actually was no 
more buſineſs done on that day than might 
fairly be executed within the compaſs of a na- 
tural day, and even leave a conſiderable part 
of the afternoon remaining. This certainly 


affords a ſtrong preſumption, that we ought 


not to conſider this circumſtance, for which 
the hiſtorian refers to the book of Jaſher, as 
ſtrictly hiſtorical, but rather, as a ſpecimen of 


the ancient oriental Sublime in poetry, for which 


there was ſufficient ground. in what Joſhua pro- 
nounced, and the people imagined on that glo- 


rious and important day. 


One would imagine, that they who aſſign | 


| all the tranſaction related from v. 16. to the end 


of the 28th to the prolonged part of the day 
of the battle, muſt have overlooked what is ſaid 
about the return to Gilgal, v. 15. or not have 
duly attended to the ſituation and diſtance of 
places. 

The ſeries of the tranſactions related 8 
verſe 15— 28, appears to me in the following 


view. 
After finiſhing the buſineſs of the day of the 


battle of Gibeon, Joſhua led the army back to 
Gilgal, (v. 15.) partly to refreſh his fatigued 


troops; partly, to make neceſſary preparations 


to attack the fortified towns, ſo conſiderable a 


part of whoſe forces were already deſtroyed. 
While thus employed, information was 
brought him, that the five kings were diſco- 
vered in a cave at Makkedah; (v. 17.) probably 
the diſcovery was made by the re-afſembling 
of their diſperſed friends and INS. either 
in 
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in order to make a freſh ſtand in the field, or to 
receive their orders what elſe was to be done i in 
the preſent emergency. For, that a body of 
people was collected has xd to them, appears 
from what follows. | 

Upon receiving this intelligence Joſhua 
marched the army again to Makkedah. Though 
this march is not mentioned in the text, it is 
certain it muſt have been made, becauſe we 
find him come to Makkedah (v. 18.) It ſcems 
he contrived to get thither early in a morning, 
that he might a ſecond time have the advantage 
of the day before him to improve any favour- 
able circumſtances which might ariſe. Upon the 
appearance of the Iſraelites, the feeble and diſpi- 


rited Amorites immediately fled with precipita- 


tion. Joſhua, being directed by his intelligencers 
to the cave where the kings were hidden, or- 
dered his people only to block up the mouth, 
and ſet a guard over it for the preſent, but the 
reſt of them to puſh on the purſuit with all poſ- 
fible expedition, and cut off as many of their 
enemies as they could ere they reached their 
cities, (v. 18, 19.) The reaſon of theſe orders, no 
doubt, was, that his intended conqueſt of thoſe 
cities might be rendered more certain and eaſy 
by their becoming deſtitute of defenders, 

Theſe orders the people executed with great 
ſpirit and ſucceſs, leaving few to enter into the 
fortified towns, (v. 20.) and then the ſeveral 
parties of purſuers returned to the camp at Mak- 

kedah to Joſhua (v. 21.) who, it ſeems, had 
in the mean time with another part of the 
1 2 0 attacked, taken and ſacked Makkedah. 

K 2 | "Upon 
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Upon re- aſſembling the whole army, it ſeems, 
it was till: high day. Joſhua therefore ordered 
the cave to be opened, and the five kings 
brought forth, (v. 22, 23.) upon which he or- 
dered his officers to ſlay them, and that their 
bodies ſhould be hanged on ſo many trees, as 
having been accurſed perſons, all devoted to 
deſtruction. In the evening they were taken 
down and buried in the cave where they had 
been hidden, v. 24—28. 
What ſpace of time had intervened between 
the days of the battle of Gibeon, and the death 
of the kings, it is impoſſible to determine, but 
probably it might be a conſiderable number of 


days. 


3 it will be objected againſt this repre- 
ſentation, that it ſeems very unlikely, that the 
five kings ſhould continue in the cave for ſeve- 
ral days after the Iſraelitiſn army was withdrawn 
to ſo great a diſtance. One would rather expect 
that they would immediately take the opportu- 
nity to return to their reſpective cities, and put 
them into a proper ſtate of defence, than that 
their friends and forces ſhould re-afſemble to 
them; or that, when on the appearance of the 
Iſraelites their forces fled, they would have gone 

off with them. 

But I apprehend, that the 8 hiſtory 
of the Iſraclites themſelves, will afford us a 
ſatisfactory ſolution of this difficulty. From 
thence we learn, and the reports of travellers con- 
firm it, that the rocks and mountains of Paleſ- 
tine abound with natural caverns, and artificial 
| en mr of which are mare to be diſco- 

ver ed, 
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vered, and others of difficult acceſs. Some of 
them penerate very far into the bowels of the 
mountains, are extremely intricate and manifeſtly 
contrived as places of retreat and concealment. 
We find that they actually ſerved for theſe pur- 
poſes, not only to ſingle perſons and ſmall num- 
bers of people, but even to the body of the na- 
tion in times of hoſtile invaſion, when they de- 
ſpaired of making a ſucceſsful oppoſition to the 
enemy. Thus we are told, Judges vi. 2. that 
when the Midianites and Amalekites over-ran 
and devoured the land, becauſe of the Midiamtes 
the children of Iſrael made them the dens which are 
in the mountains, and caves, and ſtrong holds. 
Alſo 1 Sam. xiii. 6. When the Philiſtines had 
overſpread the country, it is ſaid, When the 
men of VJrael ſaw that they were in a ſtraight — 
then the people did hide themſelves in caves, and in 
thickets, and in rocks, and in high places, and in 
Pits. On this account, when Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer ſhewed themſclves to the Phili- 
ſtine garriſon, ch. xiv. 11. the Philiſtines ſaid ; 
Bebold, the Hebrews come forth out of the holes, 
where they had hid themſelves. We learn alſo 
from many paſſages of the ſaid book, how much 
the caves in the rocks and mountains in different 
parts of the country contributed to the preſer- 
vation of David when purſued by Saul. In al- 
luſion whereto, and to the dependance the peo- 
ple in general placed on theſe retreats in times 
of danger, he ſays to God (Pſalm xxxit. 7.) 
\ Thou art my hiding place, thou ſhalt preſerve me 
From trouble. Many paſſages of the prophets re- 
fer alſo to theſe natural and artificial caves in the | 
LD "AJ moun- 
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mountains of Paleſtine, as places of retreat and 
concealment z particularly, Amos denouncing a 
divine vengeance, from which no retreat or diſ- 


tance ſhould ſecure, ſays, among other things, 
(c. ix. 3.) Though they hide themſelves in the 
top of Carmel, Iwill ſearch and take them out thence. 
Now, we are aſſured by a gentleman of good 


credit, who lately viſited that ridge or group of 


mountains, that they are amazingly full of pri- 


vate and 1ntricate caverns, very proper to con- 
ceal great numbers. 


Hence it appears, that when the five kings 
fled to, and kept themſelves concealed in the 
cave at Makkedah, they acted only in the ſame 
manner as the inhabitants of the ſame country 


did on like occaſions afterwards. If, upon the 


return of the Iſraelites to Gilgal, they choſe to 
remain in the cave, rather than return to their 


reſpective cities, they knew what deſtruction had 
been already made of their forces by the ſword 


and the ſtorm of hail; conſequently, that they 
ſhould not be able to defend the cities when Jo- 
ſhua ſhould attack them, which, they might be 
certain, he would not fail to do ſoon. All their 
preſent hopes therefore lay in concealment, for 


which their preſent ſituation promiſed faireſt, till 


ſome opportunity ſhould enable them to take 
other meaſures for their ſafety. If their diſperſed 


friends reforted to them at the cave, ſo did Da- 


'vid's to him at the cave Adullam to the amount 


of four hundred men. 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2. 
Let me juſt add, what hath great weight to 
confirm me in the perſuaſion, that the ſuppoſed 
miracle of ſtopping the courſe of the ſun and 
moon 


the fun fanding fill. 119 


moon was not really wrought; viz. that I don't 
find any notice at all taken of it in any of the hiſ- 
torical pſalms, in which all the other miracles for 
the deliverance of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, at 
the Red-ſea, in the wilderneſs and at the paſſage 
over Jordan, are ſo particularly recounted and 
celebrated; but, after the paſſage over Jordan, 
we find nothing more ſaid than that, He caſt out 
the heathen alſo before them, and divided them an 
Inheritance by line, and made the tribes of Ijrael to 
dwell in their tents. (Pſalm Ixxviii. 55.) See 
alſo Pſalm cxxxv. 10, 11, 12. I own this ap- 
pears to me very unaccountable, except on a 
ſuppoſition, that the penmen of thoſe pſalms 
were ſenſible, that this part of the hiſtory of Jo- 
ſhua ought to be conſidered only as a quotation 
of a ſublime paſſage from an ancient poem. 
Neither do I find any certain notice of it, or 
0600 to it, in any other ſacred writer. One 
paſſage in the prayer of Habakkuk may be 
thought to refer to it, c. iii. 11. The fun and 
moon ftood ſtill in their habitation. But, beſides 
that it is impoſſible to determine with certainty | 
to what point of time, or what tranſaction the 
prophet refers in this compoſure, the whole is 
crouded ſo much with the loftieſt ſtrains of the 


eaſtern ſublime, and even ſeems a collection of 


the moſt ſtriking images of preceding poets, that 
one can conclude nothing as to hiſtorical fact; 
but only that eaſtern poetry admitted, as legiti- 
mate, ſuch an expreſſion as this, which is indeed 
like many others in this e borrowed from 


more ancient poets. 
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The author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus doth 
indeed take notice of this ſtory, as an hiſtorical 
fact. Ch. xlvi. v. 4. ſpeaking of Joſhua, he 
ſays, Did not the ſun go back by his means? and 
was not one day as long as two? But what de- 
pendence may be placed upon the critical 
knowledge of the Jews of his age I refer to the 
determination of others. However, It: is re- 
markable, that when the ſame author proceeds 
in the following words to ſpeak of Joſhua's 
prayer to the Lord, and the diſplays of the 
divine power in anſwer to it, he ſays nothing 
of the ſtopping of the ſun and moon, but men- 
tions only the hail- ſtorm, v. 5, 6. He called 
upon the Moſt High Lord, when the enemies pręſ- 


fed upon him on every fide, and the Great Lord 


heard him. And with hail-ftones of mighty power 


be made the battle to fall violently upon the nations, 


and in the deſcent of Beth- 4 — he deſtroyed them 
that reſiſted, that the nations might know all their 


ſtrength, becauſe be fought in the fight of the Lord, 
and he followed the Mighty One. Doth not this 


lead one to ſuſpect, that the ſon of Sirack had 


his reaſon, why he choſe to put down the pre- 


ceding words in the form of a queſtion, leaving 


to others to determine concerning the fact, ra- 


ther than TORY * it himſelf, 


The 
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AVING explained the one great and pri- 
mary end of the life and death of Chriſt, 
and alſo pointed out the other ſecondary and 
ſubordinate ends that are really anſwered by it, I 
ſhall now attempt to illuſtrate the alluſions that 
are made to the death of. Chriſt in the New 
- Teſtament, or the figurative repreſentations that 
are made of it by the ſacred writers, Theſe 
have, unfortunately, miſled many chriſtians, 
and have been the occaſion of their entertaining 
opinions concerning the end of Chriſt's coming 
into the world, quite different from thoſe which 
appear upon the very face of the hiſtory ; opi- 
nions which are contradicted by the whole tenor 
of all the books of the New Teſtament, and 
which are extremely injurious to the character 
of the ever bleſſed God, the author of this _ 


— penſation of the goſpel. 


It is well known to all perſons who are conver- 
ant with the writings of the Orientals, that they 
are, in general, people of much more lively ima- 
ginations than we in Europe; that their ſyle, 

in ſpeaking or writing, is more figurative than 
ours, and that ſimilies and allegories are much 
more common with them than with us. This, 
indeed, is ſufficiently evident from the books of 
ſcripture alone, and it is no leſs apparent in the 
New Teſtament than it is in the Old. A great 
Part of our Saviour“ s moſt ſerious diſcourſes are 

| delivered 
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delivered in parables, which are compariſons, or 
allegories drawn out to a conſiderable length, 
and his manner of expreſſing himſelf is often 
much more ſtrongly metaphorical than we are 
ever uſed to in this part of the world; as when 
he ſays to his diſciples, I am the vine, ye are the 
branches. | My fleſh is meat indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed. This is my body, which is broken 

J i e 
Expreſſions like theſe muſt infallibly miſlead 
perſons who do not bring to the reading of the 
ſocriptures a portion of common ſenſe, ſufficient 
to enable them to diſtinguiſn the true and pro- 
per meaning through this cloſe covering of 
figure; for, at the ſame time that the metaphor 
is exceeding ſtrong, the turn of the ſentence 
gives no intimation of it. The evangeliſts, St. 
Paul, and all the other apoſtles, write in the ſame 
manner. In ſhort, this bold metaphorical ſtyle, 
calculated to ſtrike and ſurprize, was always 
affected in the eaſt, and there it impoſes upon 
nobody. When ſuch is the taſte and manner 
of writing uſed by the ſacred writers, can it- be 
wondered at, that they uſe figures when they 
ſpeak of the death of their lord and maſter; an 
event-ſo intereſting to them, and of ſuch con- 
ſequence in the religion they taught; an event 
which had once greatly aſtoniſhed and diſap- 
pointed themſelves, and which was the great ob- 
ſtacle to the reception of the goſpel both among 
the Jews and Gentiles. Accordingly, we 'find 
that their imaginations were proportionably 
ſtruck with it, and that they not only deſcribe 
the manner, the cauſes, and the operation of it 
_ in 
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in plain language, but likewiſe have recourſe to 


a variety of compariſons and ſtrong metaphors, 


ſuch as were naturally prompted by their own 
| ſtrong feelings, and were calculated to impreſs 
the minds of thoſe to whom they addreſſed them- 
ſelves in a ſuitable manner. _ 

The moſt remarkable of theſe figurative re- 
preſentations of the death of Chriſt, which occur 
in the New Teſtamenr, is that in which he is 
compared to @ ſacrifice. Indeed the figure is 
Juſt and beautiful. In every ſacrifice the victim 
is ſuppoſed to die for the good and benefit of 
the perſons on whoſe account it is offered; fo 
Chriſt, dying in the cauſe of virtue, and to 
procure. the greateſt poſſible benefit to the hu- 


man race, is ſaid to have given his life a ſacrifice 
for us. Moreover, as the proper object of the 


death of Chriſt was to open a certain proſpect of 
a future life, and thereby operate as a powerful 
motive to repentance, by which means ſinners - 
_ reinſtate themſelves in the favour of God, his 
death is more eſpecially compared to that ſpecies 
of ſacrifice, which is called a /in-offering; becauſe 
it was preſcribed to be offered upon the commiſ- 
ſion of an offence, and after it the offending per- 
ſon was conſidered as if he had never ſinned. 
The reſemblance between the death of Chriſt, 
according to this account of the nature and 
object of it, and theſe ſacrifices for ſin, appears 


do me to be a ſufficient foundation for its be- 


ing called by that name, and would abundantly 
Juſtify the metaphor, even without making any 
allowance for the greater licenſe in the uſe of 
figures, which we expect in * Eaſt, Oy 

then, 
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Jews, Mahommedans, and Heathens. It is 
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then, ſhould we look for more points of reſem- 


blance between the death of Chriſt and a ſa- 
crifice for fin than thoſe mentioned above, when 
the language of ſcripture by no means requires 
any more? Yet, upon this ſingle circumſtance 
has been erected a ſyſtem of principles, which 
is, in the moſt eſſential points, the reverſe of 


the plain chriſtian doctrine of ſalvation by Jeſus 
_ Chriſt. | | 


Hence hath ariſen the notion of the ſacrifices 


preſcribed in the Jewiſh law being appointed 


by the Divine Being for types of this grear, 
complete, and expiatory ſacrifice of the death 


of Chriſt, which now ſuperſedes and abrogates 
them. Hence hath the ever-blefſed God come 
to be conſidered as not naturally propitious to 


his offending creatures, and refuſing his mercy to 


penirent offenders, till his juſtice was ſatisfied 


with the death of his innocent ſon ; who is ſup- 


poſed to have ſuſtained the utmoſt effects of the 
wrath of God, in the place of men, that by fin had 
expoſed themſelves to it. Hence too is argued 
the neceſſity of Chriſt being God, equal to his 
father, in order to his being able to make atone- 


ment for the infinite evil there is ſuppoſed to be 
in the ſmalleſt offence, as committed againſt an. 


infinite being. And hence the reſt of a ſyſtem, 


which, however qualified, has long been a dif- 


grace to chriſtianity, and a load upon it, which 


it muſt either throw off, or ſink under. For, en- 
cumbered with theſe truly ſhocking abſurdities, 


how can it, approve itſelf to the reaſon of man- 


kind, and make its way through the world bf 


with 


no proper Sacrifice, 12 * 


with a view to do the little that I may be able 
towards freeing my religion from this incum- 
brance (and I think I cannot do it a greater 
| ſervice, or write to a better purpoſe) that I have 
| undertaken the conſideration of this ſubject, and 
on this account I ſhall diſcuſs every thing be- 
longing to it more fully than it would otherwiſe 
deſerve, 


All the texts in which I have found Chriſt 8 


repreſented as a ſacrifice, either expreſsly, or by 
plain reference, are the following. 
John i. 29. Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the fins of the world, 
Eph. v. 2. Chrift alſo hath loved us, and given 
himſelf for us, an offering, and a Sacrifice to God 
of a fweet- -/melling favour. | 
Feb. vii. 27. Who needed not daily to offer 
ſacrifices, firſt for his own ſins, and then for the 
people; for this be did once, when be offered up 
himſelf. The ſame idea occurs ch. viii. 3. ix. 
12, 26. X. 10, 12, 14, 19. xi 24. $111. 12. 
and it is neceſſary to have a view to it, in order 
to underſtand all that part of the epiſtle. 
1 Pet. i. 2. Elect unto obedience, and ſprinkling 
of the blood of Feſus. Verſe 18. Ze were not re- 
deemaed with corruptible things —from your vain 
converſation — but with the precious blood of Chriſt, 


as of a lamb without blemiſh and without ſpot. 


1 John ii. 2. And be is the propitiation (. 


1 for our fins. iv. 10.—That God loved us, and 


gave his ſon to be a propitiation (naoun) for our 
Vins. N. B. Theſe two texts are the only places 
in which the word va occurs in the New 
3 nn | 

Rev. 


% . 5 Chris. 


Rev. v. 6. And lo! there flood a lamb, as it 
Had been flain. Verſe g. For thou waſt fla, and 
haſt redeemed us to God by thy blood. 

Upon this collection of texts it is obvious to 
remark, that (making allowance for a few that 
I may have overlooked) far the greater part of 
them are from one epiſtle, which is allowed, in 
other reſpects, to abound with the ſtrongeſt 
figures, metaphors, and allegories; and the reſt 
are too few to bear the very great ſtreſs that 
has been laid upon them, and the view they 
exhibit of the death of Chriſt. Beſides, the 
manner in which this idea is introduced in theſe 
texts, which is only indirectly, and often exactly 
in the ſtyle of figurative alluſion, intimates 
plainly enough that a few circumſtances” of 
reſemblance are: ſufficient for that purpoſe. Had 
the writer really conſidered the death of Chriſt 
as the intended antetype of the ſacrifices under 
the law; had this been the great and principal 
end of his death, it would. have been aſſerted 
in the fulleſt and plaineſt manner, and refer- 
ences to it would have been much more fre- | 
quent than they are. 

It will be ſaid that two more texts, at leaſt, 
ſhould be added to the above collection; viz. 
Iſaiah lin. 10. When thou ſhalt make his foul an 
offering for fin. And 2 Cor. v. 21. He made 
him fin (i. e. they ſay, a fin-offering ) for us, who 
knew, no ſin, that wwe might be made the righteouſ- 
neſs of God in him. | But, with reſpect to the 
former of theſe texts, the © propriety of our 
tranſlation may perhaps ve e _ the 
be da. reaſons, 

WF . | Our 
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Oour tranſlation makes a change of perſon in 
the ſentence. He hath put him to grief. When 
THOU ſhalt make his ſoul an offering for ſin, nE 
ſhall fee, his ſeed, Ic. in which it agrees with no 
ancient . verſion whatever. Of all the ancient 
verſions of this text, the Syriac only retains the 
ſenſe of ours; and whatever may, be faid in 


favour of the Syriac verſion of the New Teſta- 
Ef ment (with reſpect to which, however, let what 


an ingenious and learned correſpondent, of yours 
has. remarked in the laſt number of your Repoſi- 
ory be conſidered) that of the Old Teſtament 
into the ſame language is confeſſed to be of little 
authority. The Seventy, and the Arabic, render 
the clauſe, F ye offer a ſacrifice for fin, your ſoul 
ſhall ſee a long-lived off-ſpring. And the Chaldee 
© Paraphraſe of Jonathan, And it was the good plea- 
ſure of Jehovah to refine and purify the remnant of 
his people, that he might cleanſe their ſouls from 
fins. They ſhall ſee the kingdom of their Meſſiah, 
they ſhall multiply ſons and 3 they ſhall pro- 
long theis days, &c, This remarkable difference in 
the ancient verſions, may lead us to ſuſpe& ſome 
corruption in our preſent copies of the Hebrew 
text. At leaſt it is ſufficient to leſſen the ſtreſs 
that has been laid on our tranſlation, and make 
us conſider the paſſage as obſcure, and of 
doubtful ſignification. | 
The paſſage from St. Paul's epiſtle to the 
Corinthians may, perhaps, admit of a happier 


explanation from another paſſage in his epiſtle 


to the Romans, ch. viii. 3. For what the law 
could not do, in that it vas weak, through the fleſb; 
God, ſending his own ſon in the likeneſs of ſinful 
„ nes 
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| Fals, and for fin condemned fin in the fleſh. For 
| itt is not improbable, but that the ſenſe of both 
theſe paſſages may be the ſame; and, admitting 
this, the ſenſe of 2 Cor. v. 21. will be, that 
God made bim, who knew no ſin, in the likendf of 
finful fleſh (or a man) for us. 
It is ſomething ſimilar to this view of the 
death of Chriſt, as a ſacrifice, that he is alſo 
called a prieft and 4 high prieſt, by the writers 
of the New Teſtament, and eſpecially by the 
author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. Ch. i. 3. 
vii. 28. ix. 11. xvi. 12, 14, 21. But this 
very circumſtance might have been ſufficient 
to give us to underſtand, that both the repre- 
ſentations are only figurative. Both of them 
taken together are hardly conſiſtent, at leaſt 
they make a very harſh figure, and introduce 
confuſion into our ideas: for, certainly a ſacrifice 
and a prieſt are different things, and had their 
diſtin appropriated functions in the Jeviſh 
ritual. | 
That the death of Chriſt is no proper ſacrifice 
for ſin, or the antetype of the Jewiſh ſacrifices, 
but that the language of ſcripture is ſuffici- 
ently accounted for without it (being perfectly 
conſiſtent with the preceding account of the one 
great end of the life and death of Chriſt) may, 
moreover, be inferred from the following con- 
ſvn erin 
Though the death of Chriſt is frequently 
1 or alluded to, by Iſaiah, and the other 
prophets, it is never ſpoken of as a ſin- offering, 
| eſpecially if the doubts concerning an Engliſh 
| tranſlation of Iſaiah liii. 10. have any TO. 
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if our tranſlation be retained, it cannot be 
proved to contain more than a figurative allu- 
ſion to it. And that this great event of the 
death of Chriſt ſhould be foretold with ſo many 
particular circumſtances, and the proper, ulti- 
mate, and great end and deſign of it not be 
pointed. out, is very unaccountable. The cir- 
cumſtantial account of the ſufferings and death 
of Chriſt in the 53d chapter of Iſaiah might 
have been the deſcription of any other good man 
in the ſame ſituation, with this only difference, 
that the moral effects of it are repreſented to be 
more extenſive. 

2. Great weight is given to this Sb ni 
by the converſe of it; viz. that the Jewiſh ſa- 
crifices are no where ſaid, in the Old Teſtament; 
to have any reference to another more perfect 
facrifice, as might have been expected, if they 
really had referred to any ſuch more perfect 
ſacrifice ; and ſuch an one had been neceſſary. 
On the contrary, whenever the legal ſacrifices 
are declared, by the prophets to be inſuffici- 
ent to procure the favour of God, the only 
thing that is oppoſed to them as of more value 
in the ſight of God, is perſonal holineſs, good 
works, or moral virtue. The HEY texts 
are inſtances of this. 

Pſal. li. 16, 17. For thou fre not ſacri ice, 
elſe would I give it thee. Thou deligbtęſt not in 
burnt- offering. The ſacrifices of the Lord are 4 
broken ſpirit; a broken and a contrite _ O God, 
thou wilt not deſpiſe. 
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Il of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of 


fed beaſts — Bring no more vain oblations 
Waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your 


5 doings; ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well; ſeek judg- 


ment, relieve the oppreſſed, judge the fatherleſs, and 
plead for the widows. Come now, let us reaſon to- 


gether, ſaith the Lord. Though your fins be as 


ſcarlet, they ſhall be white as ſnow; though they 
be red like crimſon, they ſhall be as woot. If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye ſhall eat the goos of 


the land. 


| Hoſea vi. 6. For 1 defired mercy, and not a- 
crifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 


offering. 
Amos v. 22—27. Though ye offer me burnt- 


offerings, will I accept them ? but let judgment 


run down like _ and righteouſneſs as a mighty 
ream. 

Micah vi. 6, 7+ 8. Wherewith ſhall } J come Be- 

fore ibe Lord, and bow my/elf before the High God? 


Pall I come before him with burnt-offerings, and 


calves of a year old? will the Lord be pleaſed with 
thouſands of rams, and ten thouſands of rivers of 
oil? ſhall I give my firſt-born for my tranſgreſſion, 


. the fruit of my body for the fin of my ſoul ? He 


bath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, 


10 love mercy, and walk bumbly with thy God. 


The wiſeſt of the Jews in our Saviour's time, 
ſpeak exactly in the ſame ſtrain, and in the 


| preſence of our Lord himſelf; who is fo far 


from diſapproving of it, or attempting to ſet them 
right in the matter, that he gives his own ſanc- 
tion to 28 ſentiment 1 in the moſt open- manner. 
| 5 A ſcribe 


no proper SAacri, ce. 1 3 1 


A ſcribe ſays, Mark xii. 32, &c. There is one 
God, and there is none other but he; and to love 
bim with all the heart —and to loꝶę his neighbour | 
as bimſelf, is better than all whole burnt-offerings 
and ſacrifices. And when Jeſus ſaw that he an- 
ſchered diſcreetly, he ſaid unto him, Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God. Having a perfect 
| knowledge of the Law, he was prepared for 
embracing the goſpel. 
The general ſtrain of the pa quoted 
above cannot but appear very extraordinary, if 
the Jewiſh ſacrifices had, in reality, any reference 
to the death of Chriſt, and were intended to pre- 
figure it, ſtanding in the ſame relation to it as 
types to an antetype. Can we ſuppoſe that the 
favourite nation of heaven had a religion, and 
method of worſhip preſcribed to them, all the 
beauty and efficacy of which conſiſted in its re- 
ference to a future event; and yet that there 
ſhould not ſo much as a hint be given them of 
ſuch a reference? Dark, no doubt (compara- 
tively ſpeaking) was the diſpenſation that the 
| Jews were under; but this hypotheſis throws a 
tenfold darkneſs and gloom upon it. And ſtill 
more melancholy muſt their ſituation have been, 
if the practical conſideration of the death of 
_ Chriſt, as a ſacrifice for ſin, be fo neceſſary, _ 
as ſome modern divines repreſent it to be, in 
order, to give men adequate notions of the divine 
Juſtice, and of the demerit of fin; and if, with- 
out theſe apprehenſions, it be impoſſible to be 
regenerate, and to have ſaving faith. 
3. Many other things beſides the death of 
Chriſt are re exprelsly called ſacrifices by the ſa - 
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| cred writers; and if it be univerſally allowed 


that they are ſo called by way of alluſion only, 


why may not the ſame be the caſe with the 


N of Chriſt alſo. Is it not owing to ſome 
prejudice, that the figure is not as oDvIOUS in 
the one caſe as in the other ? 

Ifaiah Ixvi. 20. They ſhall bring all your bre- 
thren for an offering unto the Lord. Rom. xii. 1. 


That ye preſent your bodies a living ſacrifice, holy, 


and acceptable to God, which is your reaſonable 


ſervice. Rom. xv. 16. That I. ſhould be a miniſter 


of Feſus Chriſt to the Gentiles, that the offering up 
of the Gentiles might be acceptable. Phil. ii. 17. 
Zea, and if I be offered upon the ſacrifice and ſer- 
vice of your faith, Sc. Ch. iv. 18. J bave re- 
cetved of Epaphroditus the things that were ſent 


from you, an odour of a ſweet ſmell, a ſacrifice ac- 
ceptable, well pleaſing to God. 2 Tim. iv. 6. 


For I am now ready to be offered. Heb. xiii. 
15, 16. By bim therefore let us offer the ſacrifice 
of praiſe continually — But to do good, and commu- 


nicate, forge not, for with ſuch ſacrifices God is 


well pleaſed. 
4. Chriſt, being called a prieſt can occaſion no 


difficulty, when it is conſidered, that ordinary 


Chriſtians have frequently the ſame appellation in 
the New Teſtament; and are ſometimes repre- 
ſented as performing ſeveral parts of the prieſtly 
office. In this caſe the figure is obvious, and 


ſince the language in both caſes is ſimilar, why 
is not the figure equally evident in both? _ 


Heb. xvi. 19. Having therefore boldneſs „ 


enter into the bolieft by the blood of Feſus. 1 Pet. 
l. 5. Ye are a holy Prieſthood, to offer up ſpiritual 


Jacrifices. 


70 proper Sacri ice. | 13 5 


\facrifics Ver. 9. But ye are a royal Prieftbood... 
Rev. i. 6.—v. 10. Aud yl made us 42 and 
priefts unto God. 

5. The death N Chriſt cannot be conſidered 
as à proper ſacrifice for ſin, becauſe many 
things eſſential to ſuch a ſacrifice were, in 
fact, wanting in ir. While it is only aſſerted 
that the death of Chriſt is called a ſacrifice by 
way of figure, we are contented with ſome ge- 
neral reſemblance. We do not expect a likeneſs 
in every particular. The moſt corre& writers 
are not ſtudious of ſuch exactneſs. It would 
even make the ſtyle quite flat and inſipid, and 
leſſen its beauty and energy to obſerve it. But 
when the death of Chriſt is maintained to be the 
very thing itſelf, nay the only proper Sacrifice 
for ſin that was ever exhibited in the world; it 
cannot be thought unreaſonable, if we require 
to be ſhown, that it conſiſts, at leaſt, of every 
thing that was always deemed eſſential to ſuch 
a ſacrifice. Now, according to the Jewiſh 
| ceremonial law (from which we muſt borrow all 
our notions of theſe things) it was primarily re- 
quiſite, in every ſin- offering, that it ſhould be 
provided, and preſented by the ſinner; for un- 
leſs the preſentation were the ſinner's own act 
and deed, it could be. of no effect whatever. 
Chriſt, therefore, could not die as a proper ſa- 
crifice for a ſinful world, except the world, 
which lay in wickedneſs, had provided and pre- 
ſented him to be ſacrificed, and alſo obſerved a 
variety , of other forms, of which there is no 

trace in the hiſtory of the death of Chriſt. It 


is a juſt and ſtriking figure to fay, that a man 
'B 3 who 
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who voluntarily devotes himſelf to death for the 


ood of others, dies a ſacrifice for them. Thus 
odrus and Leonidas facrificed their lives. But 
ſill this is no more than a figure of ſpeech. To 


have become real ſacrifices, without a figure, 


they ſhould have done and ſuffered what Iphi- 


genia is ſaid to have done. 


6. There is nothing in the cored manner of | 
the apoſtle's writing, which might make vs think, 


them incapable of taking ſo great liberties as 


this in their figures and alluſions, without mean- 
ing any thing more by them. We meet with 
many figures in their writings no leſs bold than 
this; and if they do not occur quite ſo often, 
neither did the ſubjects of them, nor were they 
of ſo much importance. Communion is called. 
an altar. The body of Chriſt is the vez, 
through which we paſs to the holy of holies. 
We are ſaid to be circumciſed in his circumci- 
ſion, and to be buried with him by baptiſm. 


Our fins are crucifigd with him, and we riſe 


again with him to newneſs of life. After meet- 

ing with figures like theſe (and many more 
might be recited quite as harſh as theſe) can we 
be ſurpriſed, that Chriſt ſhould be ſaid to die 


a ſacrifice for the ſins of men, or be miſled by 


ſo obvious a figure. Still leſs ſhall we be ſur- 


priſed at this language, if we conſider how fa- 
miliar all the rites of the Jewiſh religion were 
to the minds of the apoſtles. Whatever they 
were writing about, if there was any reſem- 
blance in it to any part of the ritual, it was 
ſure to obtrude itſelf, and influence the ſtyle of 
their W As Chriſt came to ſave man- 

kind 
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kind from ſin-and miſery, and died in the pro- 
ſecution of his undertaking, it appears to me 
to have been in a manner, impoſſible for a Jew _ 
(though he believed nothing more concerning 
it) not to ſay, that he died a ſacrifice for us; 
the figure muſt have been ſo familiar to his 
mind, 
It muſt- 4 be 5 that the en 
and crucifixion of Chriſt was the grand ob- 
jection to the religion which the apoſtles preach- 
ed. It was ſtrongly urged both by the Jews and 
Gentiles. To the former, the apoſtle Paul 
ſays, it was 4 ſtumbling block, and to the lat- 
ter Fooliſongſo. It cannot, therefore, appear 
ſurpriſing, chat the apoſtles ſhould make uſe 
of all the means in their power to leſſen the 
force of ſo formidable an objection; and re- 
move ſo great an obſtacle to the cauſe in which 
they were embarked. And what could tend 
more to this purpoſe, than to take every op- 
portunity of ſpeaking of it in terms borrowed 
from the Jewiſh ritual. The ſame method was 
equally calculated to ſtrike the Gentiles, to 
whom ſacrifices were as familiar as to the Jews; 
and who, when they embraced chriſtianity, we 
find by St. Paul's epiſtles, were exceedingly prone 
to judaize. With the ſame view, the apoſtles, 
alſo, make frequent moral alluſions to the death 
and crucifixion of Chriſt, as; Gal. vi. 14. G 
forbid that I ſhould glory, ſave in the croſs of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, * whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world. Theſe and many 
other mn ſhew the extreme . 
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of the apoſtles to reconcile a to the 
notion of a crucified Saviour, a notion which, it: 
1s oyigent, ens were hardly able to bear. a 


CLEMENS. 
[To be e mn 


TotheBditorre the Theological Repoſitory i 


GENTLEMEN, 


7 have read with pleaſure and ee the pho 
* of the Theological Repoſitory, and ſpall be glad 
to throw my mite into ſuch a treaſury. As * | 
8 0 to m—_— of the incloſed e . 1 


1 . , Gentlemen, 
Your very humble ſervant, / | 
PutoLzoTRERVS ViconmmSIs. | 


% 


a.) 


A CHRISTIAN'S CREED. 


T: Believe in one God, the Father Almi 1505. the 
Creator of all worlds viſible and' inviſible ; _ 
and that he is the only living and true God. — 
And I believe that this doctrine of the Unity, or 
of one God, is the fundamental article of all 
true religion, both natural and revealed; that 
it is founded in the firſt principles, and obvious 
deductions of reaſon; ſtrongly aſſerted in the 
Jewiſh revelation, and as clearly taught in the 
writings of the New Teſtament. . 

I alſo 
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1 alſo believe in Feſus Chriſt, the one Mediator 
whom God hath appointed and raiſed up, to be 
the great Prophet and Teacher, or che wage 
Redeemer and Saviour of mankind. 

An particular, that he was a Fa in the: 
true and proper ſenſe of the word, though 
formed by the immediate power of God that 
he was born into the world, born of a woman, 
as we are; that he lived in infancy, and grew 
up to manhood as we do; that he was liable 
to bodily wants and weakneſſes; knew hunger 
and thirſt and wearineſs; had all the finleſs in- 
firmities of human nature, and was une to 
death. £ 

I moreover believe, that he was the great 
| Meſſenger of grace and peace to ſinners of the 
human race, and was ſent by God with an high 
commiſſion, to teach us heavenly truth, to ſet 
us an example of ſteadfaſt virtue amidſt the 
temptations of this world, and to inſtruct us 
how we may obtain everlaſting life. EH 

I believe that this great and excellent) perſon 
was prefigured under the Jewiſb ſtate, and long 
foretold by Moſes and the propbets — that in che 
full and appointed ſeaſon he made his appear- 
ance in the world, as the promiſed” Meſſiah, — ' 
and that in purſuance of the important errand? 
upon which he came, he ſpake as never man 

ſpake, and proved by his miraculous works of 
power and grace, that he was a teacher ſent 
from God, — acquainted with the counſels of 


heaven, and inſtructed in the — and will of 85 


Sn as no other 9 erbe, et waren 
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Or, in other words, I believe that Jeſus 0 of 
Nazareth was a man highly approved of God, 
and THEREFORE ſtiled, in a peculiar and emi- 
nent ſenſe, the on of God, as well as the fon of 
man, or his only begotten and well beloved 
Son; — that he was choſen of God and ſancti- 
fied from the womb; conſecrated and ſet apart 
to the moſt high, honourable, and important 
ſervices; and diſtinguiſhed, as ſuch, from the 
reſt of mankind — not only by a ſupernatural 
conception, but by the ſpecial commiſſion which 
he, received from God at his baptiſm, to declare 
his will, and to offer terms of mercy to ſinful 
men. 8 

And I believe, that this divine perſon, the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, being thus authorized and ſent 


of God, was abundantly qualified for every part 


of his ſacred miniſtry by a communication of the 
ſpirit without meaſure, he being full of the holy 
_ ghoſt, and enriched with all divine and heavenly 
gifts: and that in his moral character, as well 
as in divine abilities, he was ſuperior to all the 
children of men; that he was perfectly innocent 
and without guile, the holy one and the juſt, the 
brighteſt and the beſt example of piety, humility, 
prudence and charity, and of every human and 
godlike virtue; and that he manifeſted in all that 
he did, and taught, and ſuffered here on earth, 
his having the ſingular and Wer pre- 
ſence of God with hirn. 

I believe that, in fulfilling the benevolent 
and gracious deſign of his heavenly miſſion, he 
ſupported the moſt amiable and worthy charac- 


ter, by ſuffering many great and cruel indigni- 
ries, 
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ties, as a faithful preacher of truth and righte- 
ouſneſs; — and that when he had executed his 
divine embaſſy with wonderful patience, reſig- 
nation, and conſtancy of mind, he fell a ſacrifice 
to the rage and malice of his enemies; but 
that, in reward of his obedience unto death, 
even the death of the croſs, he was on the third 
day raiſed from the dead by the power of God; 

that he afterwards aſcended up into heaven, and 
is now made higher than the angels, being ex- 


alted at his father's right hand, to the higheſt 


dignity, dominion, and glory, as the one Lord; 
and that he will one day come again to be the 
final judge both of the quick and the dead, and 
to beſtow eternal life upon as —_ as believe 
in him and obey him. 

This is what I believe concerning Jeſus Crip; 
and I believe it upon the credit and authenticity 
of thoſe writings which were penned under a di- 
vine influence and direction, — which have been 
atteſted and ſealed by the ſpirit of God, and 
acknowledged and received by is church in 
every age. 

I believe that, in order to ſpread the goſpel of 
the kingdom, and eſtabliſh a church in the world, 
the apoſtles and firſt diſciples of our Lord were 
not only divinely illuminated, but endowed with 
power from on high, God himſelf working with 
them by many inconteſtible convincing ſigns and 
miracles, that the faith of chriſtians might ſtand 
and reſt, not in the iſdom of men, but in the 
power of God. ; 

1 finally believe, that the dodtring of remiffen 
upon repentance is Fly aſcertained in the goſ- 
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pel; that all reguiſite and divine aids are e promiſed 
to them that are faithful in Chriſt Jeſus; that 
there will be a reſurrection of the dead, and 


another life after this; that perfect equity will 
take place in the future judgment; and that the 


final happineſs or miſery of all mankind all 


depend upon what they now do in the body. 

In a word, I believe that the religion of Fe Y 
is founded upon the moſt plain and indubita- 
ble fas, — that it perfectly correſponds with the 


moſt honourable and 'worthy notions we have 


of the Deity, and with all thoſe natural princi- 
ples of truth and rectitude which God hath 


implanted in the human breaſt, — and that the 
New Teſtament, which was ratified by the death 


and reſurrection of its divine author, is to us, 


in theſe laſt ages, the only true fandard of faith 


and worſhip, a perfect and infallible rule of life, 


and the bleſſed: charter of all our hopes and | 


en hr 


- Query; i Whether, as chriſtians, we may not 


ſafely fix and reſt our faith here? Or, whether 


we are authorized, upon clear and ſufficient 
evidence, to belive any more than this; or to 


admit any other articles into our creed as eſſen- 
Nor: ere. and fundamental? ? K 


Obſervations 


( 1411 


Obſervations and Queries concerning Judas 
Iſcariot's being preſent, or not preſent, at 
the Inſtitution of the Lord's Supper. 


IT has been, almoſt univerſally, the 3 
of the friends of revelation, to demonſtrate 
the perfect harmony of the ſcriptures, and to 
account for every ſeeming contradiction in thoſe 
writings, without admitting any difference of 
opinion, or conceptions of things in the authors. 
In general, they appear to me to have ſueceeded 
pretty well in their attempts; but I cannot help 
thinking, both that they have failed in ſome 
inſtances, and alſo that they have endeavoured 
to carry this circumſtance of agreeing, farther 
than their profeſſed object, the defence of reve- 
lation, requires; nay, ſo far, as is really unfa- 
vourable to its defence, in the minds of men 
who duly conſider the nature of hiſtorical evi- 
dence. 

When a number of perſons agree in | their 
account of the principal circumſtances of any 
tranſaction, of which they pretend to have been 
witneſſes, it is a ſtrong preſumption that they 
do not impoſe upon us; becauſe the capital 
circumſtances of things are well known to at- 
tract the attention of all beholders alike; but if 
they agree in their account of every minute 
circumſtance, it rather affords a ſuſpicion e 
| they 
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they have had ſome communication with one 
another ; and therefore that the number of pro- 
per independent evidences 1s not fo great, nor 
the account ſo much to be depended upon ; be- 
cauſe thoſe little circumſtances are not apt to 
engage the attention of all beholders alike, and 
we find, in fact, that when eye-witneſſes deſcend 
to minute particulars, they do always vary in 
their accounts. No two perſons ever gave ex- 
actly the ſame account of any conſiderable tranſ- 
action, though they had the fame opportunity 
of being well informed concerning it; ſo that 
differences in the narration of leſſer circumſtances 
ſeem to be as neceſſary to complete and ſatis- 
factory evidence, as an agreement in what is 
capital and eſſential in any ſtory. Nay, in 
many caſes, the more perſons differ in their ac- 
counts of ſome things, the more concluſive and 
ſatisfactory is their evidence with reſpect to thoſe 
things in which they agree. 

It appears to me, "that the hiſtory of the 
Evangeliſts has this complete evidence. They 
agree in their account of every circumſtance of 
the leaſt importance; which ſhows that their 
hiſtories were written by men who were, either 
themſelves witneſſes of the tranſactions they re- 
cord, or were well informed concerning them by 
thoſe who were witneſſes; and yet their ſtyle 
and manner of writing, their more full or more 
conciſe account of diſcourſes, together with their 
different arrangement of the facts, and their 
diſagreement in their account of ſome ſmall 
eireumſtances relating to them, demonſtrate that 

| (except 
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(except with reſpe& to John, who is well known 
to have written ſome time after the reſt of the 
Evangeliſts) they had no communication with 
one another, and therefore that they are to be 
conſidered as original, and independent witneſſes | 
of the ſame fats. | 

If you will give me leave, 1 may oliibly; in 

due time, exhibit to the public, by the channel 
of your Repoſitory, ſeveral inſtances of theſe 
diſagreements in the ſacred writers. At preſent 
1 ſhall mention only one, which I ſubmit to 
the conſideration of your learned readers. It 
relates to Judas Iſcariot's being preſent, or not 
preſent at the inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper. 

It appears from John xii. 30. that Judas 
left the company of the reſt of the diſciples 
immediately after receiving the ſop which Jeſus 
gave him. So that if (as ſeems to be the opi- 
nion of moſt critics) the eating of the ſop, which 
was dipped in the diſh, belonged to the 
| paſchal ſupper, Judas did not partake of the 
Lord's ſupper which followed it. But it ſhould 

ſeem from Luke xxii. 21. that Judas was with 
them both at, and after the inſtitution; for 
immediately after the account of this ordinance, 
and of Chriſt's ſaying, This cup is the New Tef- 
tament in my blood, which is ſhed for you; he adds, 
but behold the hand of bim that betrays me is with 
me on the table, Sc. So that if we had had no 
other account of this tranſaction but that of 
Luke, we could not have entertained the leaſt 
doubt, but that Judas received the Lord's 1 7 

per along with Om other 5 | 1 
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In Mark xiv. 18. Words ſimilar to theſe 
laſt in Luke ¶ Yerily 7 ſay unto you, One of you 
which eateth with me ſhall betray me] are inter- 
poſed between the account of eating the paſſ- 
over, and that of the inſtitution of the Lord's 
ſupper; fo that, according to this writer, Judas 
might, or might not have been preſent at it; 
but it rather coincides with the account of 
John, for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that he would 
ſtay in the company after being ſo particularly 
pointed at. | 

The order of narration is the ſame in Mat- 
thew xxvi. 2 1. as it is in Mark, and as this wri- 
ter repreſents Judas himſelf as aſking, among 
the reſt, whether he himſelf was the perſon who 
was hinted at, and ſays, that our Lord expreſsly 
told him that he was the perſon; it is ſtill more 
difficult to conceive that, according to this ac- 
count, Judas ſhould ſtay till after the inſtitution 
of the Lord's ſupper. 

Is it not probable, upon the whole; that Luke, 
who was not preſent at this ſcene, but had his 
relation from other perſons, was miſtaken in his 
conception of this tranſaction, and that he wrote 
with the idea, which the peruſal of his hiſtory 
neceſſarily conveys, to his readers, that Judas 
was preſent at the celebration of the Lord's ſup- 
per, and partook of it along with the other 
diſciples? Do not Matthew and John clearly 
ſuppoſe the contrary, and as they were them 
ſelves preſent at the tranſaction, is it not more 

probable that their account Is 7 to wy de- 
88 on? N 
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Some may think it more probable FR Luke, 
— what has been obſerved, might 
have had a juſt idea of the order of theſe tranſ- 
actions, but might purpoſely tranſpoſe them, 
with a view to bring together his accounts of 
the two queſtions that were agitated among the 
apoſtles at that meeting; one of which was 
prior to the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, viz. 
which of them ſhould betray bim; and the other 
poſterior to the inſtitution, viz. which of them 
ſhould be the greateſt; for after having related 


the former, 1 introduces the latter as in con- 


nection with it, Aud there was allo a ſtrife among 
them, c. But it may be replied, that theſe two 
debates had no ſort of connection (if, indeed, 
the former can be called a ſtrife, or debate) and 
therefore did not require ro be brought toge- 
ther, eſpecially at the expence of hiſtorical 
truth. 

Grotius "WA that the fop which Jeſus 
gave to Judas did not belong to the paſchal 
ſupper, but that it was the bread which he brake, 
and diſtributed to them in the inſtitution of his 
own ſupper, dipping, or putting his hand into a 
diſh that contained it,. every time he gave any 
of them a piece. So that this great man would, 
in a manner, reconcile the account of the evan- 
geliſts, upon the ſuppoſition that Judas did re- 
ceive the bread in the Lord's ſupper, but not 
the wine. 

Dr. Macknight ſuppoſes that Judas partook 
of the Lord's ſupper, which, he ſays, might take 
up about a quarter of an hour, though he is  faid ” 

K to 
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to have gone out immediately. (u“ after he 
received the ſop belonging to the paſchal ſupper, 
and though he had been ſo particularly pointed 
out as the betrayer of his maſter. But it fits 
eaſier upon my mind to ſuppoſe. one of the 
Evangeliſts to have been miſtaken, in a thing of 
ſo little conſequence, than to reconcile them in 
this manner. 

Mr. Wait thinks chat the n ſupper w was 
introduced in the middle of 4à common ſupper, 
which he ſuppoſes followed the celebration of 
the paſchal ſupper, and that Judas partook of 
them all along with the reſt of the diſciples. But 
what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe that the Jews had 
any other ſupper beſides the paſchal lamb itſelf, 
no part of which was to be left till the morning? 
Beſides, is not the ſuppoſition of an interruption 
in this ſuppoſed common meal, for the ſake of 
inſtituting the Lord's ſupper, very unnatural ? 
And what is gained by reconciling the hiſtories 
of the Evangeliſts at ſuch an ee of . 
6 Wu 9 47167 
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Mr.  MoyLE's Diſcourſe, to prove Marcus 
Antoninus 4 Perſecutor, concluded from 
page 99. 


proper 1. That the Perſecution was s carried 
LOH. ON by wa Orders and Ediets. 


$1 1. oME critics e they. have —_ 
8 their point, and fully cleared Auto- 
zinus, of the charge of perſecution, if they can 
prove that he never publiſhed any edicts againſt 
the chriſtians. But this 1s a very wrong con- 
| clufion. For if all religions, but the eſtabliſhed 
one, were forbid by the laws of Rome, and the 
edicts of former emperors; and if he ſuffered 
thoſe laws to continue in full force, and to be 
put in execution againſt the chriſtians, which he 
might have repealed or ſuſpended whenever he 
pleaſed, it is a certain ſign that he approved them. 
And this alone were enough to entitle him to 
the character of a perſecutor, though he had 


never — any new ones. Give me leave, 
is K 2 ſince 
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ſince we are upon this ſubject, to take a ſhort 
view of the ſtate of the Roman laws, with reſpect 
to foreign religions, which is neceſſary to give 
light to our preſent inquiry. . | 
§ 2. Cicero (de Legib. ii. 8. 10.) in his ſyſtem 
of religious laws, which he owns to have copied 
from the laws of Numa, or the old cuſtoms of 
Rome, begins with a prohibition of new gods, and 
new religions, which were conſequently forbid 
by the old laws of Rome. And there are fre- 
quent examples in the Roman ſtory, under the 
commonwealth, where the exerciſe of all fo? 
reign religions was prohibited, as you may ſee in 
Valerius Maximus (lib. i. c. 3.) in Livy iv. 30. 
XXV. 1.) and in the caſe of the Bacchanalia (ib. 
lib. xxxix.) and on many other occaſions. After 
the ruin of the commonwealth this grew to be 
a maxim of ſtate under the emperors. Mzcenas, 
in his ſpeech to Auguſtus, adviſes him in the 
moſt prefling terms, to give a check to the 
growth of all new religions, and to compel all 
men to comply with the national worſhip. 
Dio, p. 490. The whole ſcheme of govern- 
ment laid down by Mzcenas, and conſequently 
this maxim amonglt the reſt, was, as Dio aſſures 
us, p. 492. purſued by Auguſtus or his ſucceſ- 
fors; and in all likelihood, gave a fatal riſe to 
all the fucceeding edits againſt the chriſtians. 
As another proof of this matter, Conſtantine 
(Orat. ad Sant. cætum, c. 20.) in his wonderful 
expoſition of Virgil's 4th eclogue, tells us, that 
the poet had wrapped up that famous prediction 
of our Saviour, in dark and obſcure terms, for 
fear of incurring the penalties of the laws 
N „„ againſt 
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againſt all i innovations in the eſtabliſhed religion. 
It would be needleſs to produce more authori- 


ties, as I eaſily could, to prove ſo certain a truth, 
that all foreign religions were prohibited by the 
ſinnging 


laws of the empire. 
3. Beſides the novelty of our religion, 
which the heathens thought crime enough in 
all conſcience, there were ſome particular forms 
and circumſtances in the worſhip, and diſcipline 
of. the chriſtians, that were contrary to law, and 
which expoſed them to the higheſt penalties. In 
this number, to omit many others, were their 
- nightly meetings, and their forming themſelves 
into churches, and congregations. Nocturnal 
meetings on the account of religion were not al- 
| lowed by the Romans, as we know from Diony- 
ius Halicar. (Lib. ii. p. 68.) nor upon any other 
occaſion, as we are told by Porcius Latro, (De- 
clam. contra Catalin. p. 233.) who affirms, that 
they were forbid by the twelve tables, and pu- 
niſhed with death by the Gabinian law. The ſame 
is confirmed by Zivy, who makes it one of the 
principal articles in the charge againſt the Bac- 
cbanals, xxxix. 14, 15. Their aſſemblies, or 
conventicles, as we are ſure from Pliny's epiſtle, 
fall within the deſcription of the laws againſt 
Heteria or Collegia, which were all one, as we 
know from the Digeſts, lib. xlvii. tit. 22. c. 4. 
and from Dio. p. 66. 496. The Collegia or 
companies of artificers, inſtituted by Numa, 
(Plut. p. 130.) and others erected by the com- 
monwealth, were allowed by the law: but pri- 
vate ſocieties, ſet up without public authority, 
were all condemned 3 and dangerous 8 
3 
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the ſtate; and there are many examples of their 
being ſuppreſſed, both under the commonwealth, 
and the emperors. In Cicero's time they were 
diſſolved by order of the ſenate ; and he brings 
a heavy charge againſt Clodius for reviving them. 
(Cic. in Piſon, c. 4. Aſcon. Pedianus, ib. p. 66. 
Alcon Pedian. ad Orat. pro Cornelio.) They were 
all broke by Julius Cz/ar except the old ones, 
(Suet. c. 42.) whoſe example was followed by 
Auguſtus (Suet. c. 32.) They were aboliſhed by 
Claudius, (Dio. p. 669.) and by Nero, (Fac. Ann. 
14. 17.) and ſevere edicts were iſſued againſt 
them by Trajan, as you may ſee in Pliny's epi- 
files. And that the ſtanding law of the empire 
Was againſt them, under Antoninus, we are ſure 
from Celſus (apud Orig. p. 3.) and afterwards - 

(Dio. ib.) The ſame authors will tell you, 
that they were ſuppreſſed for reaſons of ſtate, 
which appear very plauſible. For they were 
conſidered, - eſpecially religious ones (Dio. 
p. 490:) as factious combinations, and nurſeries 
of licion and rebellion, that threatened danger 
to the authority of the prince, and the peace of 
the empire. The laws that were made againſt 
| theſe Collegia, were all conſidered as levelled at 
the chriſtians as we know from the confeſſion 
of the apoſtates in Pliny, who told him they had 
abandoned chriſtianity ever ſince the publication 
of his edicts againſt the Heteria Marcianus, 
7 Digeſt. ib.) aſſures us, that it was part of the em- 
peror's inſtructions to the provincial governors, 
to ſuppreſs the conventicles; which is confirmed 
by Pliny: Secundum mandata tua — Heteria eſſe ve- 
eee And how ſeverely all were puniſhed, 
TY who 
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who liſted themſelves in theſe illicita Collegia, we 
know from Ulpian (Dio. lib.) So that all the 
Proconſuls were, in effect, obliged by their 
orders, to perſecute the chriſtians: Now. if the 
- chriſtians were liable to the penalties of all choſe 
laws, and Antoninus barely ſat ſtill and permit- 
ted them (as I have proved he did) to be let looſe 


with their utmoſt; ſeverity againſt the chriſtians, 


without checking, or reſtraining their courſe, as 
he might have done whenever he pleaſed, it is 
a demonſtration that he approved them; and 


conſequently he has as good a right to be ſtyled 


a Perſscutor, as if be had originally enacted 
Sem., „ 

8 4. But 1 hn no "a to have ood to 
this expedient. I have proofs enough. that he 
perſecuted the chriſtians by laws of his own 
making, which I ſhall produce hereafter... But 
before I enter upon this ſubject, give me leave 
to examine Mr. Dodwell's arguments to the con- 


trary, which are built on the authority of Lac- 


tantius and Tertullian. The firſt of theſe authors 
does, I own, affirm, that the church aullos inimi- 
corum impetus paſſa c. (c. 3.) from Domitian 


down to Decius. But this proves not only that 


Antoninus was no perſecutor, but that there was 
no perſecution under his reign: which is giving 


the lie to all the ancient monuments, to the acts 


of Polycarp, and the Lyons martyrs, to all the 


church hiſtorians, and to every apologiſt of that 


time, not one excepted. By the ſame rule there 
was no perſecution under Trajan, againſt the au- 
thority of Pliny, the acts of Ignatius and Euſebius, 
8 3 3.) Nor under Antoninus Pius, though 
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we have the expreſs teſtimony of Juſtin, who 


lived in that time, to the contrary. At that rate 


Severus's perſecution is all a fable, though we 


have proofs of it beyond all exception, from rhe 
apologiſts of his reign, Clamens, Tertullian and 


Origen ; to ſay nothing of Euſebius (vi. 1.) and 


Spartianus, in Severo, c. 17. Shall we, in com- 
plaiſance to Lactantius, give up all our ancient 
monuments, or give his hypotheſis the name it 


deſerves? The deſign of his book, as appears 


from the title, was to prove that all the perſecu- 
tors died a violent death. To make way for 
this ſuppoſition, which was to be maintained 


right or wrong, all the perſecutors who died 
peaceably in their beds, as Trajan, the Antonin: 
and Severus, were to be ſtruck out of the liſt, 


Mentiendum erat, ſays his editor Tollius, ut per- 


ſecutoribus omnibus triſtem obtigiſſe mortem probaret : 
which reflection is not more ſevere than true. 


$ 5. Tertullian had juſt ſuch another hypo- 
theſis to ſerve, which is of equal truth with the 
former. His buſineſs was to prove that the 
chriftians were perſecuted by the bad emperors, 
and protected by the good: the reverſe of that 
propoſition is nearer the truth: for if you will 
look over the roll of the perſecutors, you will 


find that ſeven of the ten were, in other re- 


ſpects, the beſt princes that ever ruled the em- 
pire. Antoninus Pius, he ſays, enacted no ſuch 


laws againſt the chriſtians: which I have already 


proved falſe, by a witneſs of unqueſtionable 
credit, By his miſtake in this article, you 
may gueſs at his exactneſs in the reft. He 
clears Adrian from = a" * though Sul- 

picius 
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picius (ii. 46.) numbers him among the perſecu- 
tors, and ſays, he fer up idols in the place of 
our Saviour's paſſion, perimende cbriſtianorum 
fiaci cauſa. And Caſfodorus (Chron. ) plainly in- 
timates that he had been a perſecutor. Add to 
this, his contempt of all foreign religions (Spar- 
tain, c. 22.) and his ſcornful character of the 


chriſtians in his letter to Servianus, which bears 


date long after his letter to Fundanus, which is 
the only ground upon which Euſebius makes him 
a favourer of the chriſtians; and which I take 
(and I am not ſingular in my opinion) to be as 

errant a juggle as that of Antoninus, though the 
conveyance be a little more cleanly. 1 am con- 
firmed in this opinion of Adrian, by the mock 
oracles of the Sibyls, which being made after 
the event, are not Prophecies but Hiſtories; and 
_ conſequently are of better authority than if they 
were genuine, He is there drawn with a very 
ill character, for his love of magic, myſteries, 
&c. Nor can I gueſs to what the anavia eg 
lala woe alludes, unleſs it be meant of his prohi- 
bition of the Chriſtian and Jewiſh religions; which 
laſt we are ſure of from Spartianus (c. 14.) (vide 

Orac. Sibyll. Lib. vill. p. way Ed. NS pop. ) aw 
all, the clauſe on which Mr. Dodwe 

turns, is of ſuſpected credit: for Gi © — 
inſtead of mullus Verus impreſſit *, read Severus, ' 
and the whole clauſe is wanting in Euſebius's 
tranſlation, which is older than any MS. now 
extant. But allowing him all he aſks, it is plain 
| that Ti nn had no other authority for the 
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opinion but Antoninus's letter to the ſenate, after 
the miracle of the thundering legion, and his. 


edict to the aſſembly of Aſia, both which I have 


proved to be manifeſt counterfeits; and conſe- 


quently his teſtimony deſerves no ctedit; eſpe- 
| cially when I have ſo many proofs to the con- 


trary, of unqueſtionable authority: which I ſhall. 
now begin with. 
8 6. The perſecution of e is reckoned 


| 3 all the church hiſtorians among the ten 
perſecutions. ¶(Kuſeb. Chron. Hieronymi Catalog. 
in Polycarpo. Sulpicius Severus ii. 46. Aug. de 
Civit. Dei xviii. 52. Orofius viii. 15. | Hiſtoria 
Miſc. x. 15, &c.) Ab. Antonino fatta eſt, 


Jays Auguſtinus, (ib.,) Perſecutiones imperavit, ſays 
the Hift. Miſc, (ib.) Præcepta ejus extiterunt, ſays 


| :Orofius, ib.) Here are three poſitive authorities 


that chat, che EO Home upon Auto- 


ninus. 


87 NV next argument is taken from two 
edits of M.  Antoninus produced by Baronius, 
which he very rightly ſuppoſes to relate to the 
chriſtians. By virtue of the firſt edict, a perſon 


| was baniſhed for predicting the rebellion of Cg 
ius, et alia quibus animi perturbarentur. Upian 


(from whoſe firſt book de Officia Proconſulis, Ba- 
ronius took this relation) adds the reaſon of this 
edict, Non debere impune ferri bujuſmodi homines, 


Jui ub obtentu, et monitu Deorum, quædam vel re- 


nunciant, vel jactant, vel ſcientes effingunt. It is 
highly probable this is aimed at the chriſtian 
prophets; becauſe Ulpian in that very book, had 
collected all the reſcripts againſt the chriſtians, as 


1 Fr obſerved. A the other edict, which 
B 
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is taken from Modeſtinus, in the Digeſts L. 
48. tit. i. c. 30. the ſame puniſhment is enacted 
againſt all qui aliquid facerent quo leves hominum 
animi ſuperſtitione Numinis terrerentur. This edict 
bears probably the ſame date with the former, at 


leaſt it is certain it was publiſhed after the death 


of Verus, becauſe. his name does not appear at 
the head of it. And it is no wonder the chriſ- 
tians were charged with aweing men's minds 
with the Superſtitio Numinis, or ſuperſtitious fear 
of the divinity, ſince the religion, not only in 


the writers of thoſe ages, but in public monu- 


ments is ſtiled Superſtitio Nova, as in an inſerip- 
tion under Nero; Scaliger de Emend. Tempor. 
P. 47 1. and Superſtitio Chriſti, in another under 
Diocleſian, of which J ſhall ſay more hereafter. 
There is a law ſtill extant in Julius Paulus (Re- 
cep. Sentent. lib. 5. t. 21.) who flouriſhed under 
Caracalla, and which every body allows to be 
levelled at the chriſtians, that may give ſome 
light to the meaning of thoſe edicts. Qui novas 
religiones inducunt — ex quibus hominum animi mo- 
veantur, honeſtiores deportantur, Sc. 
58. But what was there, you'll ſay, ſo 4 
ful in the principles of the chriſtians, to alarm 
men's minds with ſuch terrible fears and appre- 
henſions? In the firſt place, their preaching up 
the day of judgment and hell- torments, which 
were conſidered by the heathens as mere ſcare- 
crows and bug- bears, contrived, as they pre- 
tended, to make way for the propagation of their 
ſect, by working on the fears of the rabble. 
( Juſtin. Apol. ii. p. 24. Orig. p. 1 20, 167.) In 
| __ next place, their giving out. that the end — 
e 
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the world, and the conſummation of all 4 


was at hand; which was the current doctrine of 


that age, among the heretics and the catholics, 


as you may ſee in Mr. Dodwell, who has made 


a large collection of authorities upon that ſubject 
(De Fortit. Mart.) and Celſus upbraids the chriſ- 
tians of his time with it. (Apud Orig. p. 37.) 
Add to this, the chriſtian prophecies that were 
ſo rife in that reign, of wars, tumults, and other 
public diſaſters; as of Maximilian the Montaniſt, 
at the end of Antoninus, ¶ Euſeb. v. 16.) Celſus 
ib.) And the heathens frequently reproached 


them for theſe ſeditious predictions, as we learn 


from the Philopatris, which you place under the 
ſame reign, though I think it much later. But 

nothmg more juſtly alarmed them than the ora- 
cles of Hyſtaſpes and Sibylla, which laſt foretold 


that Rome ſhould be ruined, as a judgment for 


the perſecutions, in the 948th year of the city. 
This fum is made up our of the numeral let- 
ters in Poun, and is coincident with the 195th 
of Chriſt. (Orac. Gibyllina, l. viii. p. 375. 
Vide Lactant. vii. 15, 25.) It is no wor 

if a prophecy, whoſe accompliſhment was ſo 
near at hand, made a ſtrange impreſſion on the 
minds of the people. The heathens very well 
knew that theſe oracles were foiſted in by the 
chriſtians, and roundly charged it upon them, 


(Laftant. iv. 15. Celſ. ap. Orig. p. 5 6 Con- 


. Oratio ad San. Cætum. c. 19.) which ac- 
counts for the Scientes effingunt. of Ulpian; and 
the foregoing words, ſub obtentu et monitu De- 


| orum, do agree as well to the chriſtians, though 
| WOES feems otherwiſe: For the gene- 


rality 
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rality of the chriſtians at that time, did not 
believe the Sibyl to have been inſpired by God 
Almighty, but the Devil, as appears from Caſus, 
(ap. Orig. p. 272.) who mentions a ſect, or 
party of Chriſtians that were ſtyled Siby/lite, 

from their believing Sibylla to have been a pro- 
pheteſs, that is divinely inſpired : which ſhews 
that the contrary opinion was the prevailing one 
at that time. And La#antius, Inſtit. vii. 18. 
expreſsly ſays, that Hermes, Hyſtaſpes, and the 
| Sibyls, ex infliniu demonum cecinerunt, which is 
the ſame with the monitu Deorum, in Ulpian. 

The critics, except ſome few that are not worth 
minding, are all agreed, that the chriſtian Si- 
bylline verſes were forged in the interval be- 
tween Adrian, and the death of M. Antoninas : 
For we have no mention of them in the chriſtian 
writers earlier than that time; nor do any of 
the predictions concerning the ſucceſſion of the 
emperor's reach lower than that period, And 
for all theſe reaſons I am fully perſuaded, 


' that Antoninus, when he wrote theſe edicts, had, 


with the other PFOpRocmnts. theſe oracles ch iefly 
in view. © 


. I am confirmed in this thought by a re- 


3 paſſage in Juſtin's firſt apology (p. 87. 
Ed. Grabe) where he ſays that it was a capital 


crime, under Antoninus Pius, to read the pro- 
phecies of Hyſtaſpes, and Sibylla, and the other 
(beaten) prophets. I am not ignorant that 
_ great critics have queſtioned the authority | 
of Juſtin in this matter, and pretend, that he 

has confounded the common oracles of the 
Sibyls that were abroad in the world, with the 
ow ONES x were concealed by the ſtate, 


| and 
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and which it was made death to divulge: Nor 
do I know what anſwer Halloix, and Montague, 
to whom Grabe refers us, have made to this 
objection. But without their help, I can very 
eaſily defend him. In the firſt place, to make 
this objection of any weight, they muſt equally _ 
extend it to the prophecies of Hyſtaſpes which 
Juſtin ſets on the ſame foot with the Sibyls, 
and which every body knows were never valued 
or regarded by the ſtate, much leſs were they 
preſerved in their archives among the æterni fa- 
talia pignora regni. So that in the-caſe of Hyſtaſ- 
pes, there could be no room for ſuch a miſtake : 
And yet Fuſtin ſays, his prophecies were prohi- 
bited. And why, by the ſame rule, might not 
thoſe of the Sibyl that were in private hands be 
forbid ; fince it is certain from La#antins (viii. 
15.) that the ſubject of both of them was alike ? 


It is manifeſt from what follows, nor do' theſe 


critics deny it, that Juſtin meant that ſet of 
the Sibylline oracles the Fathers made uſe of, 
(which is in good part the ſame with the mo- 
dern collection, as appears from its agreement 
with moſt of their citations) becauſe he himſelf 
had read them, for this can never be underſtood 
of the ſtate oracles, to which no man, but the 
proper officers, could have acceſs. Theſe oracles 
were of the ſame ſtamp with the prophecies of 
Mother Shipton, Filly, and Neftradamus, which 
laſt was once in as high reputation as ever the 
Sibyls were, though, I believe, he has now loſt all 
credit with his admirers, ſince the only prophecies 
in his book, that are fixed to a certain date, 
viz. the year 1700, have proved 1 
— prophecies, p 3 139) 23; + 
| H 10. 


E 


as 
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F 10. Since this is evidently the meaning of 
Juſtin, why ſhould the fact he relates appear fo 
very extraordinary? Are there not frequent ex- 
amples in the Roman Hiſtory of their calling in 
and burning the Libri Fatidici ? (Livy xxv. 1. 
xxxix. 16.) Was there not a vaſt number of 
them deſtroyed by Auguſtus ? (Suet. c. 31.) 
And did not Tiberius abſolutely forbid them? 
Tacit. Ann. vi. 12. Was it not very natural 
for ſo jealous a ſtate as Rome, under the empe- 
rors, to be alarmed at predictions that threatened 
ruin to the empire? Did not they well know 
that prophecies are oftentimes the cauſes of 
the events they foretell? And had they not 
ſome: ground to ſuſpect, that they were framed 
to poſſeſs men's minds with jealouſies of ſudden 
turns and changes, or to prepare them for new 
revoluttons? And was not all this foundation 
enough for ſevere edifts. But there is another 
ſurpriſing coincidence that adds ſtrength to this 
argument. There was an old prophecy of the 
Sibyls handed about, (Dio. p. 616.) by which 
Rome was to be ruined in the gooth year of the 
city, which falls .in with the 147th of Chriſt, 
in which year Juſtin wrote this apology: For 
he dates it, p. 90. in the 150th year of Chriſt, 
which, by the way of reckoning in theſe times, 
as Pagi rightly obſerves, ad Ann. 148. 5. con- 
curs with the 147th of the vulgar era. Pagi in- 
deed ſays it was preſented in the firſt year of Auto- 
ninus Pius, before Marcus had the title of Ceſar, 
| becauſe Juſtin had not given him that ſtyle in 
the- inſcription of his apology. But Pagi might 
have obſerved that he had given him as high a 
l | title, 
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title, viz. that of faces, in the body of the apo- 
logy, which was never beſtowed on a private 
perſon, p. 26. which is a ſufficient anſwer to 
his objection. Now could there ever be more 
occaſion for ſuch edicts, than in the critical year 
to which a mock prophet had fixed the down- 
fal of the empire? From what has been ſaid it 
ſeems very plain, that Juſtin had in his eye that 
medley of Heathen, Jewiſh and Chriſtian pro- 
phecies that were collected into a body by ſome 
_ chriſtian of the ſecond century, and paſſed under 
the name of the Sibylline oracles ; at which the 
two edits of Antoninus, were in all probability 
levelled, as well as this law of Antoninus Pius. 
+ $ 11. My next argument is taken from a 
memorable paſſage in Capitolinus, c. 21. which 
I formerly took notice of, Deorum, cultum diligen- 
 tiffime reſtituit. Deorum, or Numinum cultus, in 
the language of the age in which Capitolinus 
wrote, which was Dioclęſian's, and in the follow- 
ing ages, ſignified the whole ſyſtem of the hea- 
then religion, i. e. heatheniſm or paganiſm, as 
we now call it. It is in this ſenſe La#antius 
has ſo often uſed this phraſe, eſpecially in his 
inſtitutions, l. v. So has Marcellinus, I. xxii. 
©. 5. I. xxv. c. 4. The Hiſtor. Miſcella, Arno- 
bius, ii. 43. and others; in oppoſition to the 
Dei Cultus, or the religion of the chriſtians. - 
This interpretation of the words is wonderfully 
confirmed, by an inſcription publiſhed in Gruter, 
Arioſti,” Cuperus, &c. which was ſet up in memory 
of Dioclgſian s mock triumph over the ruin of 
chriſtianity, and concludes with theſe remark- 
able 1 nn. Cbriſi ubique deleta, & 
Deorum 


a porſecurar of eee, 1 


Deorum cultu propagato. Theſe: two paſſages 
are exactly parallel with each other: For there 
is no difference between propagato and reſti- 
tuto, ſince there was no other way of propa- 
gating the heathen religion, but by reſtori 
it to thoſe who had abandoned it, i. e. the chrif. 
tians; for the Jews were never perſecuted by 
Diocleſian, or Antoninus, and the reſt of the 
world were all heathens. This affair was tranſ- 
acted in the 1oth year of Antoninus, when the 
Quinguennalia of Commodus's Imperium Cæſareum 
were celebrated: And every body knows, that 
at theſe ſolemnities the perſecution always ran 
higheſt. At the ſame time the empire was 
diſtreſſed by war, peſtilence, and other calami- 
ties: And at ſuch junctures it was the uſual 
refuge of the heathens to appeaſe the anger of 
the gods, by the blood of the chriſtians, to 
whoſe atheiſm and impiety all public diſaſters 
were aſcribed. And to crown all, Melito, who pre- 
ſented his apology that year, complains, that the 
rſecution was then carried on in Afia, by vir- 
tue of edits newly iſſued forth. From all theſe 
circumſtances put together, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that this ſentence of Capitolinus can be 
underſtood in no other tolerable ſenſe, but that 
Aittoninus reſtored the heathen, by perſecuting 
the chriſtian religion. | 
8 12. My next witneſs is Melito, ap ' Euſeb. 
iv. 26. who tells the emperor,. there was a vio- 
lent perſecution raiſed, by new edicts, in Aſia, 
and that their enemies took advantage of thoſe 
edits to treat them with the moſt barbarous 
eruelties. You ſee he is very poſitive that ſuch 
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edicts were publiſhed. He adds, if this is done 
your order, &c. from whence ſome critics 


would conclude, that Melito queſtioned whether 
they were publiſhed by his order, or not. But 
this is a very falſe inference: For it was the 


intereſt of the cauſe he was maintaining, to ap- 

roach the emperor with the ſofteſt language, 
and the moſt artful application. And he has 
ſhewn the addreſs of a true orator, in not bluntly 


charging him as the author of thoſe cruelties : 
And his praiſing him afterwards, for his favour- 
able inclination to the chriſtians (though not 


true, as I have proved at large) was a dexterous 
way of beſpeaking his favour. If the proconſul 
had publiſhed ſuch edicts againſt the emperor's 
commands, it would have been no ſecret to 
Melito, who in ſuch a caſe would have openly 
charged him with the breach of orders, and ap- 
pealed to the emperor for juſtice againſt him. 
But there can be no room for ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion to any man that conſiders that the procon- 


ſuls acted by a limited authority, purſuant to 


the emperor's mandates, or inſtructions, as is 
manifeſt from the preamble of Juſtinian s 17th 
novel and Pliny's epiſtle. Nor is it poſſible to 
conceive, that they would ſo far exceed the 
bounds of their commiſſion, as to forge edits 


in the emperor's name, againſt his orders, which 
they muſt anſwer with their heads at the re- 
turn. You. may as well ſuppoſe that the lord 


lieutenant of Jreland, or the judges in their 


circuit, would - forge | a ſtature for hanging or 


burning the diſſenters. I confeſs there is an 
inſtance againſt me, of the popiſh clergy, wha 


244 : W under 
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under Richard II. forged an act of parliament 
for the puniſhment” of heretics: But I have not 
heard that the Jaity in any age, or . _ reli- 
gion, were ever ſo wicked, 
F 13. My next proof is den fo a emal 
able paſſage in Aibenagoras, (p. 17.) which 1 
ſhall ſet down, as it is very happily paraphraſed 
dy the Oxford editor. Having vindicated: the 
chriſtians from the charge of infant-murder, 
X c. he adds, “ you yourſelves (ſpeaking to the 
emperor) do in effect acquit us of thoſe crimes, 
by forbidding all agreement between us and the 
heathens. For were we really ſuch monſters, 
as we are repreſented, there could be no occa- 
ſion for ſuch an order, for the heathens would 
ſhun us of their own accord.” The critics are 
agreed, and it is evident beyond denial, that 
Athenagoras alludes to Antoninus's edict againſt 
the chriſtians. If you confine the words, 
xexevorles wn oorony to the narroweſt ſenſe” they 
will bear, it is a prohibition to the hea- 
thens to embrace the chriſtian religion, and 
conſequently it is enacting a perſecution 
_ againſt the new converts. If you extend them 
do the largeſt ſenſe, which ſeems the moſt na- 
| tural one, his forbidding all friendſhip and com- 
merce between the heathens and the chriſtians, 
the intention of the law was to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of the chriſtian religion, by 'cutting off all 
intercourſe between them and the pagans. Nor 
will ſuch an edict appear ſtrange to any man 
who conſiders, that the . heathens, in many 
places, where the popular calumnies againſt the 
Chriſtians prevailed, declined all manner of. cor- 
. 2 7 . 
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* 
reſpondence with them. (Orig. p. 294. Epi- 
pban. p. 104. Ada Martyrum Lugdun. ) But 
underſtand the ſentence as you pleaſe, in the 
narroweſt, or the largeſt ſenſe, which includes 
the former, it is. manifeſtly part of the empe- 
ror's edict againſt the chriſtians. And though 
we are not told what puniſhment followed the 

breach of this law, yet ſince, as Livy rightly 
obſerves (x. 9.) it is ridiculous, in a corrupt 
age, to ſuppoſe a prohibition without a penalty, 
it follows of courſe, that it was a penal law, 
and conſequently enated a perſecution againſt 
the chriſtians, 

8 14. My next witneſs i is Epiphanius (p. 476, 

7.) where he gives a ſhort character of Barde- 


| Janes, who, he ſays, lived under Antoninus, not 


him who was ſtyled Pius, but Verus, by whom 
he means M. Antoninus, as appears from p. 637. 
where he twice calls him Antoninus Verus, and from 
his Ancoratus, (p. 63.) and de Ponder & Menſur. 
(p. 174.) and never gives the name of Antoninus, 
or Verus, to his brother Lucius, though he men- 
tions him more than once. The ſame is con- 
firmed by Euſebius (iv, 30.) who places him at 

the end of M. Antoninus; and in his Chronicon 
firſt takes notice of his flouriſhing age after the 
death of Lucius Verus. And St. Jerome ( Catal, 
in Bardeſanes) makes him dedicate his book 
againſt aſtrological fate to M. Antoninus. Epi- 
pbanius adds, that Apollonius the friend of Anto- 
ninus (the ſame as Petavius rightly obſerves, 
whom |1 have deſcribed Prop. 1. $ 3.) preſſed 
Bardeſanes to abjure his religion, in ſuch a man- 


ner as almoſt ſet him in the rank of the gow 
or 


a perſecutor 'of Chriſtians. 165 


for (en ratet c,ν /) to which he returned this 
wiſe and reſolute anſwer; that he did not fear 
death, which, though he ſhould not contradict the 
emperor's command (nav Te To Bacon pe aiſſeurot) 
was one time or other unavoidable. From his 
being conſidered as a kind of confeſſor, and 
from this anſwer, it evidently appears that Apol- 
lonius threatened him with death, unleſs he turn- 
ed heathen; and that his perſiſting in his reli- 
gion was in contradiction to the emperor's com- 
mands. Now I would fain know how he came 
to be in danger of ſuffering martyrdom for diſ- 
obeying the emperor” commands, in refuſing to 
renounce his relię . if the perſecution had not 
been ſet on foot by the emperor's orders. 
The conſequence is ſo certain that it will admit 
of ho diſpute. Euſebius (iv. 30.) fixes the perſe- 
cution, upon the ſubje& of which, he ſays, 
Bardeſanes wrote ſeveral books, and from whence 
in all probability Epiphanius took this religion, 
to the end of Pope Soter, which, by his reckon- 
ing, (Chronicon.) was in the 16th year of Anto- 
ninus, which agrees very well with Capitolinus 
c. 25, 6.) and Dio (p. 813.) who tells us, that 
after the rebellion of Caſſius was ſuppreſſed he 
took ' a' progreſs that year into the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, where Bardeſanes reſided, and where 
. e ep might have this conference with him. 
15. The reſcript againſt the martyrs of 
Bons, J reſerved till laſt, as the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment of all, and never to be eluded. I once 
thoughr it unqueſtionable and ſuperior to all. ob- 
jections. But ſince Mr. Dodwell, to level every 


my that 8 in the way of his favourite para- 
L 3 | dox, 
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dox; de paucitate nartyrum, has given a new 
turn to this whole relation, give me leave to 
take a ſhort view of this hypotheſis, the ſum of 
which may be reduced to this ſingle propoſition, 
te that the confeſſors of Lyons, being convicted of 
cannibal feaſts, &c. by the teſtimony of their 
ſlaves, did not ſuffer, by virtue of Anioninus's 
reſeript, as chriſtians, but as cannibals and bar- 
barians.“ It is very plain that the perſecution 


of Lyons was begun, and carried on by popu- 


lar tumults, and the city magiſtrates, till the 
governor of the province took cognizance of the 
matter, and iſſued his warrants for apprehend- 
ing the chriſtians. Among the reſt, ſome of 
their heathen ſlaves were ſeized, who, to avoid 
the rack, invented thoſe lies on the chriſtians. 
So that it is very evident the perſecution was not 
owing to this diſcovery, but the diſcovery to the 
perſecution. Nor does Mr. Dodwell diſpute it. 
He only alledges that this report, which was 
current among the heathens before the diſcovery, 
inflamed the rabble, and gave birth to the per- 


ſecution, which opinion is not improbable. But 


1 cannot find what uſe he can make of this 
conceſſion in favour of the main point he 
contends; for, that the confeſſors did not ſuffer 
as chriſtians, and conſequently that Antoninus 
was no perſecutor. Were not moſt of the other 


perſecutions owing to the ſame calumnies? Does 


not Origen (p. 293.) declare, that they were in- 
vented by the Jews, as early as chriſtianity it- 


ſelf? Does not Melito affirm, that they gave 


a riſe to the firſt perſecution under Nero? ap. 
Euſeb. iv. a6.) which is confirmed by Tacitus 
1 | 1 ( Ann. 
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(Ann. xv. 44.) who owns, that though the firing 
of Rome was made the pretence of the perſecu- 
tion, the chriſtians rather ſuffered as objects of 
the public hate, which they had incurred by 
their crimes, (propter flagitia inviſos) which were 
the ſame they were afterwards taxed with. Me- 
lito adds as much of Domitian's perſecution ; and 
we are certain, from Pliny's epiſtle, that this 
calumny was as prevalent as ever under Trajan; 
not only from what Pliny ſays of the flagitia no- 
mini cobærentia, but from the confeſſion of the 
apoſtate chriſtians, who honeſtly vindicated the 
innocence of the chriſtian feaſts (Cibum — in- 
noxium) which there had been no occaſion to 
have ſaid, if the contrary had not been charged 
on them by the heathens. Under the reign of 
the Antonini, you ſee, it is the main drift of 
Juſtin, and the other apologiſts, to clear the 
chriſtians from theſe crimes, in order to ſtop 
the perſecutions which they had, in great part, 
occaſioned. Theſe reports conte under 
Severus, as we know from Tertullian's apology: 
And though they were pretty well worn out, 
when Origen wrote, they were not entirely ex- 
tinguiſhed. (Orig. p. 294.) And under Diocle- 
tian's perſecution, they were revived with great- 
er malice than ever. (La#ant. Juſt. vii. 26.) 
And ſome lewd women, who had formerly been 
chriſtians, as they give out, were compelled, 
for fear of the rack, to witneſs them againſt 
the chriſtians. (Eaſeb. ix. 5.) Now to apply 
all this: If Mr. Dodwell's way of arguing be 
allowed to be concluſive, why, by the fame 


| rule,: may not I acquit Nero, and Domitian, with 
L 4 5 the 
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the other perſecuting princes, from the charge 
of perſecuting the chriſtians; ſince, agreeably 
to Mr. Dodwell's hypotheſis, their edicts were 
not levelled. at the chriſtians as ſuch, but as ho- 
micides and barbarians? This paradox, as wild 


as it appears, can never be anſwered . on his 


principles. 
§ 16. As for the other part of his "= 60 
tion, that the confeſſors were convicted on the 
teſtimony of the ſlaves, I abſolutely deny it. 
Their confeſſion could never amount to a legal 
conviction of the chriſtians; for we know from 
the famous fragment of ann preſerved by 
Oecumenius, and publiſhed by Grabe, that their 
evidence was all hear- ſay: And the Catechumens 
themſelves, from whoſe miſtaken talk, as the 
ſame author aſſures us, they took the hint of 
their information, had they appeared againſt 
the chriſtians, could have been only ſecond- 
hand witneſſes: For they were never admitted 
to the private meetings of the chriſtians, where 
all thoſe unnatural crimes, as the heathens gave 
out, were tranſacted. From whence it plainly 
follows, that the emperor's ſentence could never 
be grounded on the information of the ſlaves. 
But though their evidence did not come up to a 
fair and legal proof, yet it gave the heathens a 
fair handle to put the confeſſors to the torture, 
to make them confeſs. the crimes they were ac- 
cuſed of, as we know from the 49s, and the 
ſame fragment of Ireneus. But after they had 
denied the fact, and ſtood the rack, with invin- 
eible firmneſs, from that time, whatever private 
opinion the heathens entertained of their guilt, 
they 
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they were conſidered as innocent in the eye of 
the law, and no.crime bot chriſtianity in general, 
was laid to their charge; as the Ads expreſsly 
teſtify (nde as any ailiæg avlo emprpouems.) But 
the apoſtates (who, after they had pronounced 
their religion, were no longer regarded as chriſ- 
tians) were ſtill conſidered as rogues and homi- 
cides ; which charge could not be barely ground- 
ed on common fame, which threw that reproach 
on all chriſtians without diſtinction; nor on the 

teſtimony of the ſlaves, who had nothing to ſay 
of their own knowledge; and therefore it muſt 
be owing, to their own confeſſion, which is plain- 
ly implied in ſeveral parts of the 4#s, though 
it is certain they had not accuſed the confeflors, 
for otherwiſe. the heathens would have charged 
both alike with theſe. crimes. The pagans, 
you ſee, reproached them as mean, and cowardly 
wretches, avgo@ovuy wev rue exo, Qui homi- 
cidarum quidem ſibi inſis crimen impoſuiſſent, as Vale- 
fius tenders it; which is the true ſenſe, though 
not a literal tranſlation of the words. As ano- 
ther proof of this matter, Biblias, one of the 
apoſtates, for refuſing to own this charge, was 
put to the torture; and there is no doubt but 
the reſt would have undergone the ſame fate, 
if they had not prevented it by a timely. confeſ- 
ſion. There are ſome other hints in the Acts, to 
the ſame purpoſe, as Valęſius remarks in his 
notes. After this came the emperor's reſcript 
to the governor, with directions that the confeſ- 
ſors, though they had denied the fact, and were 
not then charged with it, ſhould be put to death; 
and that the apoſtates who were charged with 


"* 
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it, and, in | Blickiood, had confeſſed it, mould 
be acquitted. Which ſentence was accordingly 
executed. For the confeffors were put to death, 
and the apoſtates, that perſiſted in their apo- 
ſtacy, were ſet at liberty. Whereas, upon Mr. 
Dodiell's ſuppoſition, the reverſe of all this 
ought to have happened; the conſeſſors ſhould 
have been diſcharged, and the apoſtates put to 
death. Pagi and Ruinartius have brought ſome 
other arguments on this head, but I thought it 
needleſs to produce any more, after ſo full and 
clear a demonſtration that the confeſſors ſuffered 
merely as chriftians, and not as cannibals. 
17. But there is an eaſier way of untying 
this knot, and confuting Mr. Dodwell's conceit. 
For common fame, that charged the chriſtians 
with infant murder in their meetings, did not 
conſider it as a diſtinct crime from chriſtianity, 
but as a part of it. The critics are divided in 
opinion about the riſe of this report: Mr. Dod- 
well thinks it came originally from the Carpocra- 
tians, whom he ſuppoſes to have been really 
guilty of it, upon the credit of Euſebius (iv. 7.) 
and Epiphanius (p. 194.) and from thence the 
calumny was fathered on the orthodox. But 
this opinion is not favoured by the old writers, 
who were the beſt judges. Juſtin, though he 
mentions it as a thing talked of in his time 
(apol. 1. p. 53.) owns, that he knew nothing cer- 
tain of the matter. And the author of the Ada 
Lugdum. does in expreſs terms acquit them, and 
all mankind of the charge: and moſt of the ar- 
guments urged againſt this calumny, by Tertul- 
Haug! Minucius Felix, and the other apologiſts, of 
thoſe 
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thoſe times, conclude. as ſtrongly in favour of 
the heretics, as the catholics. The Carpocra- 
tians, though they were heretics, yet we ought 
to conſider that they were men. To murder, 
and eat an innocent infant, is a degree of cruelty 
beyond all credit; and I am loth, for the ho- 


nour of mankind, to believe there were ever 


ſuch monſters of our race. Human nature 
ſhrinks at ſuch barbarities, and every reader 
ſhivers with horror, at the bare mention of them. 
But to ſer this matter beyond diſpute, , we know 
from Origen, Melito, Tacitus, Pliny, &c. that 


this report was current among the heathens, 


long before the Carpocratians were ever heard of; 
who did not appear in the world till the days 
of Adrian, which entirely deſtroyed this hypo- 
| theſis. The moſt probable opinion is, that the 
Jews, who (as Origen ſays, p. 293, 4.) firſt in- 
vented this fable, in the infancy of chriſtia- 
nity, had the hint of it from the ſacrament of 
our Lord's fupper, where they had heard the 
body and blood of Chriſt were myſtically eaten 
by: the believers, and from thence took occa- 
ſion to brand the chriſtians with theſe brutal 
banquets. I am confirmed in this thought by 
_ a parallel caſe, in this very perſecution at Lyons. 
For it is certain from that invaluable fragment 
of Ireneus, which I have fo often cited, that the 
ſaves who had overheard their maſters diſcourſ- 
ing in the ſame manner of the myſtery of the eu- 
chariſt, underſtanding it in a literal, ſenſe, took 
it for granted that they feaſted on a human 
body. And this miſtake gave them a handle 
for their information againſt the chriſtians, This 
; 25 « 8 
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is confirmed by the authority of divers other 
| fathers, who aſſure us, that the heathens thought 
this cannibal feaſt the grand myſtery of chriſ- 
tianity, and the initiating rite of our religion. 
Minucius Felix ſtyles it de initiandis tirunculis fa- 
 bula—deleftanda. (p. 87.) It was the Sacramen- 
tum Infanticidii according to Tertullian (ap. c. 7.) 
And the Initia ipſa noſtræ Religionis, accordin 
to Salvianus (Lib. iv. p. 138, 9.) From all 
this it appears evident beyond denial, that the 
pagans, by this cannibal feaſt, meant nothing 
elſe but the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
which they regarded as the initiating ceremony 
of our religion; becauſe the Catechumens, as ſoon 
as they were baptized, in order to completely 
enter them in all the myſteries of chriſtianity, 
were immediately admitted to the euchariſt, as 
the higheſt, and moſt ſolemn act of divine wor- 
ſhip. (Juſt. ap. i. p. 124. Ed. Grabe.) So that 
Mr. Dodell might as well have ſaid, that the 
confeffors did not ſuffer for being chriſtians, but 


for being baptized. From thoſe premiſes there 


reſults this plain, and neceſſary concluſion; that 
if the confeſſors of Lyons had been fairly and 
legally convicted of infant murder, upon the 
_ teſtimony of thoſe ſlaves, and that the empe- 
tor's reſeript had been grounded upon it (both 
which are manifeſtly falſe) yet notwithſtanding, 
ſince the heathens conſidered this article of homi- 
cide, as an eſſential part of chriſtianity, the mar- 
tyrs, if they had ſuffered upon that indictment, muſt 
ſtill have ſuffered as chriſtians, by virtue of this 
ſentence; and conſequently the perſecution againſt 
them was carried on by the emperor's orders. hy 
| | | This 
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T his letter has ſo much exceeded the bounds 
at firſt deſigned, that I will not lengthen it by 
ſumming up my arguments in the cloſe ; but 
| ſhall here ſhut it up with the whole controverſy. 
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To theEditorsof ce Theologca Repoſitory 


GENTLEMEN, | | 


* cannot but greatly approve 98 the 3 
end, propoſed in publiſhing. a Theological 
Repofitory. Having a ſmall eſſay by me on 
the Death and Sacrifice of Cbriſt, which I 

ordered, by my will, to be printed, &c. I 

have feat and ſubmitted it. to your direction, 

whether it may be of uſe in your Repoſitory. 

If I am in any error of moment about that 

ſubject, I hope, in the courſe of thoſe theologi- 
cal publications, to be cured of it. Truth I 
| ſeek, and therefore. encourage free inquiries. 


T HEOPHILUS, 


An Bay war 4 Diſcovery of the true 
Meaning and End of Chriſt's Death and 
Sacrifice, and conſequently of his Atone- 
ment and Propitiation for the Sins of 
the World. By a Friend of truth and 
Liberty; who bath endeavoured to place 
this ſubject in a clear and eaſy light, 
con ſiſtent with the Divine Attributes, with 
wy —_ with Scripture, and with itſelf. 
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| PART 
\HE 4 that Res Chriſt mie of 


himſelf to God, as a ſacrifice of atonement 
*. propitiation for the ſins of the world, is 
often and largely treated of in facred ſcripture, 


and eſpecially in the New Teſtament. It is re- 


preſented as à moſt extraordinary endearing ma- 
nifeſtation of divine benevolence and love to the 
human race. John iii, 16. God /o loved the 


world, that he gave bis only begotten ſon, that 


| whoſoever- believeth in him, might not periſh, but 


bave everlaſting life. Rom. v. 11. God did not 
with-hold his own ſon, but delivered him up for us 
all; by whom we have now received the atonement. 
1 Tim. ii. 6 He gave himſelf a ranſom for us all, 


Se. Vet, it is alſo mentioned as a wonderful 


diſplay of divine wiſdom, in order to the ſalva- 
tion of man; their pious regard to God, and 
the mediator Jeſus Chriſt, are demanded from 
them on that account; they are charged to im- 
prove that glorious inſtance of goodneſs and 


mercy, and take care that they do not receive the 


grace of God in vain: From all which it muſt 
appear to be a ſubject of great moment with chriſ- 
tians, conducive to the glory of God and the 
benefit of men. I know it is a ſubject which 
hath been placed in very different lights by di- 
vines, as alſo by other men; that darkneſs and 
eonfuſion have often enveloped the doctrine of 


our Redeemer's ſacrifice and atonement; ſo that 


the minds even of good and underſtanding -peo- 


: 75 have been filled with perplexities and doubts 


But 
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But without all queſtion, it is a ſcripture doc- 
trine, if rightly explained, and therefore is an 
intelligent, important and uſeful one. If hu- 
man ſyſtems and ſchool terms were er, aſide, 
the ſacred writings impartially compared, and 
made their own interpreters ; the more obſcure 
and figurative paſſages explained by the more 
clear literal ones, it would appear plain and 
profitable to the ſouls of men, and very ſubſer- 


vient to the great purpoſes of religion: For 


Chriſt (the apoſtle ſaith) Heb. x. 14. Hath by one 
offering fox ever perfetied them that are ſanctiſied. 

_ Having lately compared the ſcriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament on this argument, 1 
ſhall now give you my laſt and moſt mature 
ſentiments, on this important ſubject. 

To form juſt notions concerning the offering 
and ſacrifice of Chriſt for the ſalvation of men, 
we muſt conſider and underſtand aright, what 
the deſign of God was therein, and what ends 
were to be anſwered by it. That I may attend 
duly both to the language of reaſon and. reve- 
lation, which, when juſtly repreſented never do, 
never can contradict one another, and proceed 
on this argument with due care and clearneſs, I 
ſhall lay down the. following propoſitions. : 

1. God is a being abſolutely perfect and im- 
mutable; he poſſeſſeth all poſſible excellencies 
and happineſs 1 in himſelf; he is underived and 
indefectable; ever was and ever will be an in- 
finitely, and therefore an unchangeably perfect 
and bleſſed being. Such muſt our idea of Deity 
be: For he is the firſt cauſe of all things; the 
author and giver of all eee, all enjoyments 


and 
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and felicity to the whole living world; and 


therefore, muſt have in himſelf eminently all 


perfection and bliſs ; for no one can give what | 
he hath not; this is ſelf-evident. 

2. Therefore, no change either can or need; 
to be made in God, his eſſence, attributes or 
diſpoſitions towards any of his creatures; for 


being infinitely what he is, he never can become 


more or leſs excellent, good or merciful, Ir is 
a weakneſs to be liable to any decay, and there- 


fore impoſſible with God, he who is capable of 


increaſe muſt be capable of diminution ; if he 
can gain, he may alſo loſe; but all change 
being impoſſible with the Deity, therefore no 
thought of this nature muſt be admitted con- 


r an all- perfect being. 


So far we are clear: 

3. Conſequently the obedience, the ſuffer- 
ings and ſacrifice of Chriſt for the fins and ſal- 
vation of men, can effect no alteration or change 
in God, nor were they ever intended to do ſo; 
not to make God more benevolent, more good, 
more gracious or merciful to finful and guilty 
mortals, than he is in his ow# nature; not more 
diſpoſed or willing to pardon fin and reſtore true 

nitents to favour with himſelf. No: To ſup- 
poſe that poſſible, or deſigned, is a contradic- 
tion to the moral and natural attributes of the 
Divine Being; it is to ſuppoſe that he is not ab- 


ſolutely and unchangeably perfect in wiſdom, 
goodneſs and mercy.— But they who imagine 
and can aſſert this, diſparage the Father to ho- 
nour the Son, and make the Son greater and 


better than the Father. 3 Divinity! It is 
con- 


ſinners in the goſpel. 
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contrary both to reaſon and ſcripture. Jeſus 
_ himſelf faith, John xiv. 28. My father is greater 
than I.—v. 19. And the fon can do nothing of 
himfelf, but what he ſeeth the Father do, theſe 
things doth he likewiſe, So that Chriſt's atone- 
ment and propiriation for the ſins of the world, 
was not deſigned to make God propitious and 
bring him near to us, But 10 prove that be is ſo, 
to affure us of his gracious and merciful nature; 

that we may till hope for and depend on the 
benefit thereof, as it is manifeſted and offered to 
4. The ſole intention, therefore, of Chriſt's 
mediatorial offices, yes, every branch of them, 
and all that is done by them, was and is, to 
bring about an important and even neceſlary 
change in men, in their religious ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions, in their worſhip and manners; that 
is, to give them ſo true a knowledge of God 
and the nature of religion, and the obligations 
thereof as hath this tendency, and is beſt adap- 
ted to theſe purpoſes. It is not to recontile God to 
men; no, but to reconcile men to God, to his ſu- 
preme authority and government, to his laws 
and moral character. So the ſcriptures never 
ſpeak the former, but various times, and in 
ſtrong terms the latter. Accordingly, St. Paul 
faith, 2 Cor. v. 18. God hath reconciled us to him- 
felf by Jeſus Chrift. v. 19. Again, God was in 
riſt reconciling the world to himſelf, not imputing 
their treſpaſſes unto them. It followeth, Now then, 
we are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though God did 
beſeech you by us, de pray you in Chriſt's ftead, 
be ye reconciled unto m_ They acted with Fu 
Ff Te om 


; 
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dom and fidelity under their great ates, ob- 
ſerved his orders, purſued his. benevolent deſign, 
which was, not to perſuade God to be reconciled 
to men; that was no part of their commiſſion 
or duty, but to perſuade men to forſake their ſins, - 
to become obedient and holy perſons, that is, to 
be reconciled unto God. So the ſame apoſtle, 
ſpeaking of the Gentiles converted to chriſtia- 
nity, ſaith thus, Rom. v. 10. For if when we 
were enemies wwe were reconciled unto God by the 
death of his ſon, much more, being reconciled, we 
ſhall be ſaved by his life. Now, conſequent on 
Chriſt's obedience unto death, the goſpel was 
publiſhed in the world, the knowledge and 
faith of the true God was ſpread abroad, and 
the heathens themſelves brought to believe and 
acknowledge him as the one true God, to wor- 
ſhip and ſerve him accordingly. 

If we conſider the different offices of 92 re- 
deemer ſeparately, this I have now mentioned 
will appear to be the great deſign of Chriſt's 
mediation. _ 

Is he the prophet of God to our world? | To 
what purpoſe? but to inſtruct men in the know- 
| ledge and right worſhip of the one true God, ſo 
to cure them of all their idolatries and ſuperſti- 
tions; to acquaint them with his will and law, 
lead them to a becoming reverence and love of 
the Deity; an unfeigned ſubjection to his autho- 
rity, and ſubmiſſion to all his adminiſtrations; in 
ſhort, to teach, to conduct and perſuade them 
to univerſal righteouſneſs ; ; that they may become 
as like to God their heavenly father in rectitude 


and n as by h and grace can be 
| attained 


„ 
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attained by them. It is alſo to inſtru& them i in 
all other divine truths, in all the gracious coun- 
ſels and diſpenſations of God towards men that 
have this tendency, and are adapted to produce 
theſe good effects among men. 

Is Jeſus a king? the authority and domi- 
nion of Chriſt is conſtituted on purpoſe to 
bring ſinners to repentance, and reformation 
from all wickedneſs: To give them right and 
good laws, and inforce them with the plain- 
eſt, the ſtrongeſt arguments, the moſt encou- 
raging and uſeful motives, motives which are 
admirably adapted to work upon the minds 
of men, to rouze their fears, to cheriſh. and 
exalt their hopes; thus to fill them with a 
dread and abhorrence of fin, and keep them 
from every wilful approach to it; to ani- 
mate them with an high eſteem and love of 
virtue; to draw them off from irreligion and 
impiety in every inſtance and degree; in ſhort, 
to make them holy as God is holy, and becauſe 
he is ſo. Accordingly we read, he came to 
call ſinners to repentance; to bleſs them by 
turning them away every one from his iniquities. 
Vea, he is exalted to give repentance and re- 
miſſion of fins. He commands all men, where- 
ever the goſpel comes, to repent, to forſake 
their idols and all their vicious courſes, to live 
ſoberly, righteouſly and godly in the preſent 
world, as ever they hope for the favour of Oo 
and a good ſtate after death. | 

Is Chriſt a prief? accordingly the New Teſta- 
ment 'declares, he offered himſelf a ſacrifice for 
the fin of the world, and ever liveth to make 
e Mi: n. 
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interceſſion for thoſe that come to the Father by 
him. Now, for the reaſons before mentioned, 
this muſt not be ſuppoſed to have any influence 
on the mind of his and our God, to work, or 
be intended to effect, any change. in the diſpoſi- 
tion or deſign of Deity with reſpe& to the chil- 
dren of men. No; his ſacerdotal office cannot 
be intended to ſerve any ſuch. purpoſe, nor 
conſtituted or performed with ſuch view ; bur 
only for the good of men that are ſinners. 
Do you aſk how? I anſwer, it is to put them 
in mind that they are ſinful and guilty creatures, 
. raiſe in them proper apprehenſions concerning 
the great evil of all ſin, to affect them more 
ſtrongly with the guilt which cleaveth to them, 
and 1s the juſt, the natural conſequence of all 
iniquity, ſo to make them ſenſible of the con- 
demnation and puniſhment they deſerve; and, in 
a word, thus work in them the greater abhor- 
rence and dread of ſin, from which Jeſus 
Chriſt ſuffered and died to redeem them : 
And thus it becomes an aweful awakening, a 
zealous and affectionate call to repentance for 
_ paſt tranſgreſſions, and a faithful obedience to 
God for the future. | 
In order alſo to this, the death and ſacrifice 
of Chriſt, together with his reſurrection, are a 
ſeal to his covenant and promiſes, that is, a 
ſtrong aſſurance that God is, and ever will be, 
merciful to ſinners who truly repent; that he 
will, without doubt, pardon every reformed 
offender, and reſtore all ſuch to favour and 
friendſhip th himſelf; for as a token and 
proof thereof, he conſtituted Jeſus Chriſt a ſa- 
| „„ | crifice 
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crifice of atonement for all mankind; therefore 
is he ſtiled, The propitiation for the fins of the 
whole world; for thereby he hath confirmed all 
the promiſes of the goſpel, particularly of a 
reſurrection for all the children of men; the 
perfect forgiveneſs of every fin to all who are 
truly penitent ; of his final approbation of them, 
and their bleſſed immortality in a ſtate after 
death,. provided they continue faithful ro God 
. unto the end of their preſent life. 1 

And the pious regards which are expected 
and demanded in the New Teftament to Jefus 
Chriſt, his ſacrifice and interceſſion ; for inſtance; 
aſking mercy and forgiveneſs in his name, beg- 
ging all that aſſiftance and ſtrength they need, 
that they may ſhake off all bad habits, and con- 
tract good ones; conquer temptations, and 
practiſe a faithful virtue, an unftained loyalty to 
God for the time to come. I ſay, expecting 
this and the like grace from Chriſt, or, which 
is all one, from God, even the Father, through 
and by him, is but a becoming expreſſion of 
their repentance, and acknowledgment of their 
unworthineſs, a means of cheriſhing in them an 
humble ſpirit towards God, love and gratitude 
to their benevolent Saviour, and an higher ſenſe 
of the obligations they are under both to the 
Father aud the Son, for the mercy, the grace 
and ſalvation vouchſafed to them. Thus are 
they excited to a ſincere gratitude, to an ingenu- 
ous obedience proceeding from love and choice ; 
for they are taught to reaſon thus ; God having 
given his own Son, and delivered him up to death 
as a ſacrifice of atonement for every one who 
| . will 
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will accept his offered mercy, will he not with 
him freely give vs all things ; that is, all things, 
needful to make us for ever bleſſed with him- 
ſelf. So that the prieſthood of Chriſt, yea, both 

the branches of his ſacerdotal office, are viſibly 
deſigned and adapted, 10 ſolve the doubts and ſilence 

the fears of ſinners, which a conſciouſneſs of guilt 
naturally raiſeth in their minds; muſt not this 
contribute greatly to incourage and ſtrengthen 
their hopes of mercy, and thereby to animate 

their good deſigns, their wiſe, their beſt reſolu- 
tions to abandon every evil work, and become 
the faithful ſervants of Chriſt, the dutiful chil- 
dren of God, for the future. 

Thus far it appears very plain, that the me- 
diation of Chriſt, his prophetical, his regal and 
prieſtly offices, are all intended, all adapted to 
bring about a proper, and even neceſſary change 
in ſinners, their hearts and manners, their reli- 
gious worſhip and moral conduct. —How agree- 


able is this to what St. Peter ſaith, Chriſt has 
once ſuffered for fins, the juſt far the unjuſt, (or 
the innocent for the guilty) hat be might bring 
us to God, Obſerve, it is not ſaid, bring God to 
us; but bring us to God. — Namely, to the right 
knowledge and worſhip of the true God; to that 
Holineſs of heart and life which will make us ac- 
ceptable in his ſight ; for (Titus ii. 14.) he died 
to redeem us from all iniquity, and purify us to him- 
ſelf -a peculiar people, zealous of good works; in 
other words, the whole deſign thereof is to re- 
concile men to God. If we attend duly to the 
language, the frequent declarations and doc- 
trines of the New Teſtament, we cannot but be 
con- 
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| convinced of this important truth. Let chriſ- 
tians, therefore, keep this grand deſign of their 
Saviour's mediation in view, and act according- 
ly: for if ſinners are indeed reconciled to God, 
they may aſſure themſelves, he is really recon- 
ciled unto them; the ſacrifice. and atonement 
of Chriſt doth fully aſcertain this, in order the 
more effectually and completely. to accompliſh 
that. 
Loet us all learn 8 to wks the true and 
right uſe of Chriſt's mediation, and particularly 
of his ſacrifice and atonement for the ſins of 


men. The great end of that conſtitution and 


appointment, we ſee, was, to reconcile ſinners unto 
God. Would you, receive the benefit of it in 
time and to all eternity? then you muſt not fail 
to anſwer the deſign of it; that is, abandon all 

vice, forſake every wicked way, have no fellow- 
ſhip with the unfruitful works of darkneſs, but 

rather reprove them. In ſhort, chriſtians, let 
us all live a ſober, righteous, and godly life. 
Then, but not till then, we ſhall improve a- 
right, and alſo enjoy the benefit of that grace of 
God which bringeth ſalvation, that complete 
and eternal ſalvation, which is publiſhed and aſ- 
certained to the world on goſpel terms by: the 
| Lord Jann Chriſt. 


"m2 17 o be 3 in the next number.] 
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Sri neh, 


Your ſcheme having for its double objet the pro- 
moting the ſtudy of revealed religion in general, 
independent of all attachments to party ſchemes 
and principles, and ſatisfyi 7 the inquiſitive as 
to any reaſonable ſcruples they may have about 
ſome particulars in it, provided they are laid 

| before the public in a candid and diſpaſſionate 

manner, encourages me to tranſmit the following 
remarks on the conduct of the to apoſiles Peter 
and Paul. If they ſhall be thought deſerving of 
your attention or that of the public, you have my 
leave to inſert them in your Repoſitory. 


PON peruſing the goſpels with attention, 

I find the leading idea in the chriſtian 
ſcheme to be, the making men happy in another 
world, without any immediate reference to their 
temporal good or evil here. Every 1 18 
and government has, or ought to have, for its 
object, the good of the governed; but in this, 
the kingdom of Chriſt differs from all others, 
that 7bat good 1s of a ſpiritual and eternal nature; 
in his kingdom no regard is had to what they 
ſhall enjoy or ſuffer here, as members of a 
| tical community, but to what they ſhall enjoy 


or ſuffer hereafter. — The government under 


which they live as chriftians, is accordingly 
ſupported by ſanctions of an eternal nature, 
and to be executed in another world, Under 
the Moſaic theocracy, every thing had a 
reference to this world, and that theocracy 
Was 
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was adminiſtered as all other temporal govern- 
ments are, by a proper diſtribution of the 

and evil things of this life. In the chriſtian 
theocracy, things are conducted upon a differ- 
ent plan. Here are no threatnings denounced 
againſt, no promiſes made to chriſtians, that are 
not of a ſpiritual and eternal nature. Atten- 
tion is here paid, not ſo much to the external 
peace and happineſs of the community, which 
is but a ſubordinate end, if any end at all, as 
to the happineſs of individuals in a future ſtate. 
Promiſes, I own, there are of a temporal nature, 
incidentally mentioned in the New Teſtament, 
but they are generally quotations from the Old, 
introduced either as illuſtrations of what the 
writer is upon, or inducements to what he re- 
commends ; but theſe are no part of the chriſ- 
tian ſcheme as /ach. There are alſo accounts of 
temporal calamities befalling both Jews and 
_ Chriſtians; to the former, who lived under a 
worldly conſtitution, theſe are repreſented as pu- 
niſhments, and with- great propriety, but not 
ſo to the latter. The hopes and terrors which 
the goſpel inſpires, are brought from the con- 
ſideration of a ſtate of things to take place be- 
yond the grave, and are both eternal as to their 
object. Accordingly, the chriſtian convenant is 
ſled, a kingdom not of this world — the power of 
an endleſs life —ibe introduction of a better hope — 
a better covenant, eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes — 
promiſes that are better than temporal promiſes, 


ſuch as the Jews lived under the influence of, 


are, and muſt be eternal ones. — The caſe being 


, thus, the chriſtian Kingdom, when properly 


adminiſtered, 
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adminiſtered; cannot in any ſuppoſable circum- 
ſtances, interfere with human power and policy. 
The ſeveral rights of ſubjects and governors, 
ſtand upon the ſame footing they did before the 
de a of Chriſt in the world, and are not 
at all affected by it; neither the puniſhments, 5 
nor rewards, nor weapons of this kingdom are 
carnal. | 
Theſe 3 premiſed, I oak gladly know 
with what propriety the - apoſtles could inflift. 
temporal puniſhments on the ſubjects of a king- 
dom confeſſedly not of this world: ? Was it their 
province to deprive any man of his liberty, 
limbs, -or life for bad behaviour ? And yet this 
ſeems, in fact, to have been the caſe. — Ananas, 
and his wife Sapphira, having withheld ſome 
little of what they had at firſt promiſed to give 
to the common ſtock, were both ſtruck dead 
for their crime. Had Peter any right to know 
how little or how much they had fold their 
eſtate for? His buſineſs was thankfully to receive, 
and apply. properly the offerings of the church, 
without examining how much each perſon gave, 
or how much he withheld. This ſeems not to 
have been bis province as an apoſtle of 
_ Chriſt, and one of the miniſters of his king- 
dom. A certain perſon once came to Chriſt, 
deſiring ſo ſmall a favour of him as that he 
would adviſe his brother 70 divide the inheritance 
with him; to whom he replies, ho made me a 
judge or - divider over you? From the ſeeming 
anxiety of the man about a worldly property, 
our Saviour took occaſion to recommend the 
virtue of nent, and to guard _— 
Meter: undue 
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undue attachment to mortal enjoyments. — T his 
was his proper department ; the other being of 
a civil and worldly nature, he nou Fad no 
concern at all with it. Luke x11. Ad- 
mitting that Ananias and his wife acted diſin- 
genuouſly in the affair under conſideration, was 
there no other way of ſetting things to rights, 
but by diſpatching them. out of the world ? 
Might not the apoſtle, after expoſtulating with 
them on the ſubject. of their crime, have re- 
minded them of the dreadful conſequence of 
hypocriſy and diſſimulation in the day when 

Cod ſhall judge the ſecrets of men by Feſus Chriſt, 
and Le them to that tribunal? Might not 
he have thus expreſſed himſelf : —< I am | 

ee ſhocked with the perfidy and baſeneſs of 
« ſpirit you have diſcovered on this occaſion, 
ce earneſtly deſiring you would aſk pardon of 
God and the church, and inftantly return to 
cc your duty; as for me, I will be no judge over 
« you, and pretend no right to puniſh you, 
« but leave you to that future important day, 
« when every hidden iniquity ſhall be brought 
« to light.” This had been acting in character, 
and as his maſter had done before him. Surely, 
it had been as eaſy for Chriſt to have divi- 
ded the eftate as it was for Peter to queſtion 
two perſons about their worldly ſubſtance, but 
the very nature of his kingdom required that he 
| ſhould decline it. Shall it be ſaid that their 
death happened in a natural way, and was owing 
to natural cauſes? This, I think, cannot be 
proved, and is, moreaver, a ſuppoſition never 
admitted by * apologiſts. Well then, 
you 
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you ſay it was miraculous I grant it — but this 


is the very thing complained of; for pray, are 
miracles, , of themſelves, a proof of any thing 
beſides the power of him that works them ? 
And may not power be indiſcreetly exerted ? 


Did not St. Paul long ſince obſerve, that ſpiritual 
gifts were not always exerciſed with prudence? *_ 


Nay, has not our Lord himſelf, in plain Jan- 
guage, told us, that many will plead their hav- 


Ing done miracles, who ſhall be found at laſt 


to have been void of all grace and goodneſs ? 


J call that an indiſcreet exertion. of power that 


is employed, not to edification, bur deſtruction. 
With regard to the conduct of Peter, therefore, 
was it not inflicting temporal puniſhment for 
bad behaviour? And was not that making the 


kingdom of Chriſt, what in truth it is not, 


a kingdom of this world? Was it not deſtroying 
two members of that community of which 
Cæſar, or ſome body for him, was the declared 
head and protector? Suppoſing inquiry had 
been made into the cauſe of their death, and 
every ſociety, ſure, has a right to make ſuch in- 
quiry, would not St. Peter have been deemed, 


in the eye of the law, acceſſory to it? For his 


very words carry a threatning in them; Behold 
the feet of them that have buried thy huſhand are 


x at the door, and ſhall carry thee forth. No delin- 


quent 1s rightly deprived of life in this world, 


bur for crimes committed againſt the world, and 


of theſe the civil powers are the proper judges; 
whereas crimes not cognizable by human judi- 


9 2 Cor. xiv. _ 
of | catories 
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catories and laws, belong to the tribunal of 
Jeſus, when he ſhall come 70 fudge both the 
quick and dead. 

The caſe of e the ſorcerer, e Paul 
ſtruck blind by way of puniſhment for infidelity, 
comes next to be conſidered. And here I would 
obſerve, firſt, that our Saviour never puniſhed 
infidels in that manner, nor, as far as I can 
find, was it any part of the commiſſion with 


- which. he veſted his apoſtles, When the diſci- 


| ples would have brought fire from heaven upon 
the Samaritans, he repreſſed their intolerant 
: ſpirit by telling them, that he came not to deſtroy 
men's lives but to ſave them. I would obſerve, 
ſecondly, that in the puniſhment inflicted on this 
| forcerer, Paul acted contrary to his own avowed 
rule and maxim, 1 Cor. v. 12. What have 1 
to do to judge them that are without, Ti vag por u. 
rus e&w ue? Beza and others, who 'make hereſy 
— cuniſhable by the civil magiſtrate, quote this 
very inſtance as a precedent, © Porro quamvis 
e hoc exemplum capitalem pænam non contineat 
ce oftendit tamen, in religions cauſa corporali 
cc etiam pænæ locum eſſe.” Beza de Hereticis pu- 
niendis. — Methinks the ſame power that cloſed 
his bodily eyes could have opened his mental 
one; the miracle had been equally convincing, 
and far more beneficent. I am afraid this 
very tranſaction had ſanctified may religious 
ſeverities in every chriſtian country ſince his 
time, for it generally ſtands in the front of 
the pious ſyſtem of intolerants both of Rome 
and Geneva ; and have not our church governors, 
thoſe choice ſpirits, always availed themſelves of 
it under every tyrannical adminiſtration, Paſ. 


d 
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Paſſing this, I proceed to the caſe of the 
inceſtuous perſon, and of Hymeneus and Philetus, 
all profeſſed chriſtians, whom this ſame apoſtle 
delivered over to Satan. Admitting that the 
crime of inceſt, though in itſelf deteſtable, was 
not at that time puniſhable by the Roman laws, 
of which, however, I am not certain; yet the 

chriſtians did right to ſhew their abhorrence of 

it in one of their own body, by reproving, ad- 
moniſhing, avoiding, and at laſt turning him 
out of the ſociety; but I think they had no 
authority to proceed any further ; whereas the 
apoſtles delivering men to Satan, and that too 
for the deſtruction of the fleſh, looks very like 
corporal puniſhment, which it is not the province 
of the miniſter of Chriſt to inflit on any. What 
elſe can be meant by his coming to them with 
a rod? | 

Similar to this, is the declaration of the ſame 
apoſtle, concerning thoſe who had indecently 
received the ſacrament, 1 Cor. xi. that many 
among them were fick and weakly, and ſome had 
died. Their receiving it improperly, he aſſigns 
as the cauſe (Aa 1 0 of bodily diſorders in ſome, 
and of death in others. Had theſe happened in 
a natural way, as the conſequence of exceſs, 1 
ſhould have nothing to object to this paſſage; 
but think the words above quoted, as well as 
thoſe that follow, will not tally with that ſup- 

poſition, F we would judge ourſelves, we ſhould 
not be judged; and this judging he calls a che. 
tening of the Lord; implying ſome poſitive pu- 
niſhment, or the infliction of ſuch diſeaſes and 
death as their exceſſes and irregularities, with 


regard 
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regard to this inſtitution, would not have occa- 
oned in a natural way. If this was not convert- 
ing the kingdom of Chriſt into a kingdom of 
this world, I ſhould 5 lad to be informed as 
to the meaning of it. I find our Saviour acting 
in a different manner, 8 with a very different 
ſpirit. Though in the number of the twelve, 
with whom he eat his laſt ſupper, there was one 
bad man diſtinguiſhed for his perfidy and 
other crimes, he was far from uſing him with 
any kind of ſeverity ; he only pointed him out 
to No, fellow diſciples, as one that ſhould betray 
bim. And, probably, the whole apoſtolical col- 


lege, at that time, eat his ſupper with as little 


| diſcernment of his real views in coming into 
the world, as the chriſtians of Corinth did of 
his body. and blood ; ſtill no bad. e len 
followed, neither diſeaſes nor death. Our 
Lord's religion, as it is humane, friendly, and 
merciful, ſo himſelf was a perfect example of 
the kingdom and ſpirit he came to. eſtabliſh. 
His miracles were all friendly to mankind ; 
many. diſeaſes did he remove, many dead did he 
reſtore to life, but never deſtroyed one ſubject 
of the Jewiſh or Roman republic, to manifeſt his 
power. I am not come to deſtroy men's lives but to 
ſave them. If any man hear my words and believe 
not, I judge bim not; for I am come not to judge the 
world, but to ſave the world ; he that rejefteth me 
and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth 
bim ;\ the word that I have ee, the Jaime 8 | 
judge him in the laſt day. 
The ſum of what hath been Cd is this; 
tha the kingdom of Chit, being a conſtitution 
7 purely 
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purely ſpiritual and moral, is not, cannot be 
ſupported as other kingdoms are, by the hopes 
and terrors of this world; —promiſes no tempo 
ral rewards, threatens no temporal puniſhments 
to the good and bad ſubjects of it. The laws 
of this kingdom, Chriſt hath reſerved the execu- 
tion of to himſelf, for none elſe can execute 
them. He only can ſend the wicked away into 
everlaſting puniſhment, and the righteous into life 
eternal. Though in this life they are blended to- 
gether like wheat and tares, yet in this life the 
ſeparation is not to take place, but in the next. 
The wheat being in danger from ſo many weeds 
growing together with it in the ſame field, the 
ſervants adviſed the pulling them up, and, like 
true ſons of the church, offered their ſervice in 
that employment; but their ſervice was not 
accepted, for this good reaſon, Jeſt whilſt they 
gathered up the tares they ſhould root out the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together 
till the harveſt, Many falſe p abuſes 
and corruptions have been fathered upon chriſ- 
tianity. Many principles adopted by chriſtians 
ſubverſive of moral character and obligation. 
What muſt be done to rid the world of ſuch 
principles, and of the abuſes conſequent upon 
them? Why, if they cannot be removed by 
fair means, let both grow together till the har- 
veſt. b 

It is not meant that immoralities are not 
puniſhable by the civil law; no; the magiſtrate 
has a right to puniſh all crimes that affect ſo- 
ciety; but let it be remembered, that the per- 
ſons you of them are not puniſhable as chriſti- 


ans, 
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aus, but as men, and members of. ſociety. As 
. chriſtians they are to be inſtructed in the know- 
ledge and genius of true religion; their reaſon 
is to be addreſſed, and the motiyes of the goſ- 
pel preſſed home upon their conſcience ; and 
if incorrigible to be left to the judgment of 
the laſt day. This is all that man can do, and 
indeed all that he ought to do. If the offence 
be againſt the Aale, let the ſtate puniſh i it, for it 
has a right ſo to do; but corporal. puniſbment in 
the kingdom of Chriſt ; is, if I miſtake not, thwar- 
ting the very nature and end of that inſtitution. 
At the end of the world the ſon of man ſhall ſend 
forth his angels, and they ſhall gather out of bis 
kingdom all that offend and do iniquity. He did, 
indeed, exerciſe a legiſlative power and autho- 
rity in this world, when he publiſhed his com- 
miſſion, and confirmed the ſame by mitaculous 
powers, but it was a ſpiritual, not a temporal 
legiſlation. In the other world only, does he ex- 
erciſe executive power; there only does he pu- 
niſh,” and there only does he reward. It fol- 
form. therefore, that all violent meaſures to- 
wards the miſtaken ſubjects of his kingdom, 
or . thoſe that are not miſtaken, are uſurpations 
upon his authority, and deſtructive of his reli- 
gion. Shall it be ſaid that examples of ſeve- 
rity in the infancy of the church, were neceſlary 
in order to ſtrike terror? The ſame! may be 
urged in juſtification of an auto de fe. And 
I think it can never be proved, that the terrors 
of this world add any force to the terrors of 
another; they rather extinguiſn them, and con- 
ar extinguiſh one powerful principle of 


N | „ 
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As I have now given you my ſentiments of 
thoſe apoſtolical tranſactions, and I hope, with 
all the candour and diffidence becoming an inqui- 
rer after truth, I wiſh ſome of your ingenious 
_ correſpondents, would undertake the province of 
reconciling them with the ſpirit and genius of 
the goſpel ſcheme, and with the character of its 
benevolent founder. 1 am no deiſt, in the ob- 
noxious ſenſe of the word. I venerate the cha- 
racter of Jeſus, and believe his divine miffion ; 
but notwithſtanding this, there are ſeveral things 
in the ſacred records, concernings which I muſt 
beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


PYRRHO. 


P. S. It is obſerved, that in his ſecond epiſ- 
tle to the Corinthians (which, by the by, ſeems 
not to be written in the ſpirit of chriſtian meek- 
neſs and moderation) Paul threatens to make an 
example of ſome who had oppoſed his miniſtry, 
having in readineſs to revenge all diſobedience ; 
which can mean no other than a diſpoſition to 
infli temporal evils on the leader of the faction, 
or his adherents, or both, by way of puniſn- 
ment; for ſo the word «dana, there uſed, ſig- 
nifies, as is plain from 2 Theſſ. i. 8. Noos en- 
uno Toi un cid Gro, taking vengeance on them 

that know not God. This, I own, was a com- 
pendious way of ſtopping the mouths of unbe- 
lievers; But I aſk, Was it calculated to inſpire 

favourable ideas of the religion of Jeſus? Would 
any man of ſenſe and candour wiſh to ſee religion 

propagated in that manner? 1 


* 2 Cor. x, 6. 


The 
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of Chriſt e, 


T is ſaid by ſome, that ſacrifices were a divine 

inftitution, originally intended to prefigure 
the death of Chriſt; and the argument is ſtrength- 
_ ened by the ſuppoſition, that a ſacrifice, in it- 
ſelf conſidered, is a thing of ſuch a nature, that 
it could never have been thought of by man, 
without an expreſs command from God, To 
obviate this difficulty, I ſhall here enter into a 
brief diſquiſition concerning the nature, probable 
origin, and uſe of ſacrifices. 

That we are under no. neceſſity of ſuppoſing | 
that ſacrifices were a divine, inſtitution, ſeems. 
plain from the books of Moſes ; in which there 
is no mention made of their divine appointment; 
whereas the inſtitution of circumciſion, and 
other rites, which were of divine authority, are 
very particularly recorded. We find a great 
deal in the books of Moſes concerning facri- 
fices, bur it all reſpe&s the regulation of them, 
defining the ſeveral kinds of them, and the 


ceeaſes in which they were required, The firſt 


mention of ſacrifices is made upon the occaſion 
of Abel ſacrificing a lamb ; and as this rite was 
performed at the ſame time that his brother 
Cain made an offering of the fruits of the 
ground, the actions of both the brothers ſeem 
to have been of the ſame nature, and to have 
had exactly the ſame meaning. And ſtrange as 
this buſineſs of ſacrificing appears co us, with 

N 2 whom 
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whom the right has been long diſuſed ; yet that 
it was really a natural action in the infancy of 
the world is by no means unreaſonable, and 
may, I think, appear from the following con- 
ſiderations. 

The bulk of mankind have always eee | 
of God as a being, in a great meaſure, ſimilar, 
though far ſuperior, to themſelves. In this 
manner it is that children always conceive of 
God, and if we conſider the manner in which we 
get all our ideas, and all our knowledge, it is 
impoſſible to imagine how it ſhould be other- 
wiſe. No doubt, the moſt philoſophical of our 
ideas concerning the Divine Being, his attrihutes 
and operations, have a great deal that is anthro- 
pomorphitical in them; and he who knows our 
frame is pleaſed to permit theſe imperfect and 
inadequate conceptions of him, ſo far as they are 
of no diſſervice to ourſelves. If we take a view 
of all the divine diſpenſations, we ſhall find, that 
the corrections which we have been led to make 
of theſe naturally low ideas of God, have been 
gradual, in proportion to the improvements of 
reaſon, and the advancement of mankind in 
other branches of knowledge. But, in the ear- 
ly ages of the world, the Divine Being ſeems to 

have been conſidered, by the moſt enlightened 
of the human race, as little more than a man of 
great knowledge, power, and goodneſs; and if 
we look into the hiſtory of Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, and Moſes, we Hall find, that God 'ac- 
quieſced, as it were, in theſe imperfedt ideas 
concerning himſelf; and that he bore with a 
manner of addreſſing him, in ſeveral 1 8 

« Wl whic 
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which i is not encouraged, and of which we have 


no example i in the New Teſtament. _ 
It is the natural dictate of gratitude to make 
ſome return for an obligation. If we have re- 
ceived a favour from any perſon, we make an 
acknowledgment in kind, if we be able, and 
be of equal rank with our benefactor ; if not, 
we are ſtill deſirous of doing ſomething that 
may be proper to ſhew our ſenſe of the obliga- 
tion. What then would men, in a ſtate of pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, think of, when they became, 
ſenſible that they received all they had from 
God, but of making him ſome. return, to ex- 
preſs their gratitude * ? They ,would, certainly 
think of giving him ſomething too; and as God 
was a being they could not ſee, and converſe 
with; or if, as ſeems probable, the Divine Be- 
ing condeſcended ſo far to our firſt parents, and 
their immediate deſcendents, as to expoſe to 
their ſenſes ſome viſible form, as the medium 
of his communications with them; yet as they 
could not ſee and converſe with this appearance 
when they pleaſed, it ſeems natural for them to 
leave what they intended for God, in ſome open 
place, refraining from making any uſe of it 
themſelves. This is well known to have been 
the cuſtom of the Greeks and Romans, in the 
offerings they made upon the tombs of their 
deceaſed friends; and the prieſts of Bell are alſo 
ſaid to have placed proviſions. upon his table. 
Now, as the Greeks and Romans obſerved this 
cuſtom when they were ſenſible that the manes 
of the deceaſed made no uſe of the proviſion 
they left them, it is evident that the practice, 
N Þ how 
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how abſurd foever we may think it to be, has a 
real foundation in nature. : 5 
The things which were thus expoſed, and 
conſidered as conſecrated and devoted to God, 
becoming ſometimes offenſive; and it being ob- 
ſerved that many things were conſumed by the 
heat of the ſun, which was conſidered as the 
great agent of the Deity in the whole ſyſtem of 
nature, and that other things were burnt up by 
lightning, which they imagined to be the imme- 
diate act of God, men might naturally enough 
conceive, that the deſtruction of things by fire 
was the manner in which God took them; and 
hence might ariſe the cuſtom of ſolemnly burn- 
ing whatever they meant to give to God. They 
would be confirmed in this opinion and practice 
by obſerving, that the ſmoke of things conſumed 
by fire went upwards, where God was ſuppoſed 
to reſide, and that after the burning, very little, 
uy, in ſome caſes, nothing ſenſible was left be- 
_ . 5 38 
Thus it is not improbable, that things offer- 
ed, or given to God, were fitſt expoſed in ſome 
open place, and then burnt, or ſacrificed in 
| honour of him. Afterwards the perſons who 
officiated in theſe ceremonies, being conſidered 
as the ſervants of God, and there being an evi- 
dent propriety, that ſervants ſhould be main- 
tained by their maſters, and be fed from their 
table, the prieſts might be permitted to con- 
ſume part of the things that were dedicated to 
God ; but, according to the evidence of tradi- 
tion among the Greek and Romans, the earlieſt 
cuſtom was to burn the whole of what was 
| . _ meant 
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meant to be devoted to God; and the Jewiſh 
Rabbins ſay, that before the giving of the law 


by Moſes, all burnt-offerings were wholly con- 
ſumed, and no part eaten by the prieſts. A- 


greeable to theſe ideas, it is evident that the 
heathens conſidered their temples, as the houſes 
of their gods, the prieſts as their ſervants, the 


altar as their table, and the offerings (whether 


they conſiſted of vegetables or animals) as their 


| proviſion. It is, . moreover, ſaid, that ſo long 


as the early Greeks lived on vegetables only, 
they had no other than bloodleſs Ectifices, and 
that they did not kill any animals for the uſe ol 
their gods, till after they had begun to feed on 
them themſelves. Sacrifices being thus natural, 


in their origin, and the beſt expreſſion of the 


ſentiments of gratitude and devotion that man- 
kind, in early ages, could hit upon, the Divine 
Being did not think proper, at that time, to 
forbid them. On the contrary, he encouraged 
them, and condeſcended to regulate the circum- 
ſtances attending them. 

Sacrifices, therefore, eaſily fall under the ge- 
neral notion of gifts, or the more particular 
idea. of entertainments, furniſhed at the expence 
of the perſon who was dependent and obliged ; 
and theſe are conſidered as acknowledgments 


of favours received from, and of homage due to 


God, or man. In like manner, they may be made 
uſe bf to deprecate the anger of God or man, or 
to procure favours of any other kind, by beget- 
ting in the mind of our patron an opinion of our 
reſpect and eſteem for him. 
To all theſe, and various other purpoſes, 
ſerved ſacrifices before, and under the law of 
N 4 3 
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| Moſes. Without a vierifice, or ſome other gift, 
it was not allowed to approach. the tabernacle 
or temple, that is, the habitation of God. The 
children of Iſrael were expreſsly commanded, 
never to appear before God empty, leſt wrath 
ſhould be upon them. This was agreeable to a 
cuſtom which prevailed almoſt univerſally in 

early times, and.more eſpecially in Eaſtern couk- 
tries, never to W in the (ati of any 


* # 


appearing n to a e in the 
fields; when the poor man, having nothing at 
hand, ran and fetched a handful of water from 
4 babe that was near him, and offered it to 
him, rather than accoſt his prince without ſome 
preſent. This cuſtom, ſays Mr. Hanway, is 
ſtill obſerved i in Perſia, and other Eaſtern coun- 
tries. 

That the offering of an penn on the altar 
was conſidered, in the law of Moſes, in the 
ſame light as any other offering or gift, and a 
 facrifice for fin, as any other ſacrifice, is evi- 
dent from ſeveral circumſtances in their ritual, 
and ſeveral facts in the Jewiſh hiſtory. In many 
caſes, when a perſon was not able to provide 
an animal for ſacrifice, an offering of flour was 
accepted. The Philiſtines, convinced of their 
fault in taken captive the ark of God, return 
it with a preſent of golden mice and emrods, to 
make atonement for them, evidently in the 
place of a faenjfice; and from the Grecian hil- 

. tory 
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it appears that ab,, on preſents of 


gold, ſilver, ſtatues, &, lodged; 1 in. the temples, 
were alſo conſidered. as equivalent to expenlive 
| ſacrifices for any purpoſe, whatever. 
In the Jewiſh ritual, the ceremonies attending 
a ſacrifice for ſin, did not differ, in any thing 
material from thoſe that were uſcd in any other 
ſacrifice, Whatever was the occaſion of the 
—.— the perſon who offered it laid his hand 
in a ſolemn manner, on the head of the victim, 


which was the formal. pteſentation of it, the ani- 


mal was ſlain, and the blood ſprinkled. In ge- 
neral, part of the victim was burnt on the altar, 
and the remainder was the portion of the prieſt. 


When, therefore, the Jews ſacrificed, in order 


to obtain the pardan of lin, the uſe and ſignifica- 
tion of the ſacrifice itſelf were the ſame as if it 
had been intended to procure any other favour ; 
and there was no more bearing of ſin, or any 
thing properly vicarious in the offering of the 


animal that was made a ſin- offering, than if it 
had been ſacrificed on an occaſion of thankſgiv- 


ing or on any other account. 
rom all that is ſaid concerning ſacrifices 
under the law, and the hiſtory of their uſes, 
they appear to have been conſidered as circum- 
ſtances accompanying an addreſs to the Deity and 
not as of any avail in themſelves, exactly anſwer- 
ing to the uſe of pre/ents.in civil life, It was not 
ſatrifice, but the Prieſt that was ſaid, in the 
Old Teſtament, to make. atonement. Nor was a 
ſacrifice univerſally. neceſſary for that purpoſe; 


for, upon ſeveral occaſions, we read of atone- 


ment. being made. when there was no ſacrifice. 
Thus Phinehas i is s faid to have made atonement 


for 
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for the children of Iſrael by laying the tranſ- 
greſſors, Numb. xxv. 13. Moſes made atone- 
ment by prayer only, ' Exod. xxxii. 30. and 
Aaron made atonement with incenſe, N umb. 
4, 47> = 
Wbenever the writers of the Old Teſtament 
treat largely concerning ſacrifices, it is evident 
that the idea they had of them was the very 
ſame with that which they had concerning gifts, 
or preſents of any other nature. This view of 


the paſſages makes the eaſieſt, the moſt con- 
ſiſtent, and, in every reſpect, the beſt ſenſe of 


them. As Pfal. 1. 8. &c. I will not reprove 


thee for thy ſacrifices, and for thy burnt-offerings, 
to have been continually before me. I will take no 
bullock out of thine houſe, nor he-goat out of thy 
fold: For every beaſt of the foreſt is mine, and thi 
cattle upon a thouſand bills. I know all the fowls 
of the mountains, and the toild beaſts of the field 


are mine. If I were hungry, I would not tell 


thee ; for the world is mine, and the fulneſs thereof. 
Will I eat the fleſh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats? Offer unto God thankſgiving, and pay thy 

vows unto the Moſt High, Sc. 
So far did the . give into this idea of 
ſacrifices, as to imagine that their gods did 
really feaſt their noſtrils, at leaſt, with the ſmell 
of them; and the reproof contained in che paſ- 
ſage quoted above, ſeems to intimate the preva- 
lence of ſome ſuch groſs notion among the 
Jews. And though the more intelligent of the 
Jews could never think that the Divine Being 
received any advantage from their preſents, -i 
1 890 of their entertainments, they b 
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reaſonably imagine, that they would neverthe- 
| lefs, be looked upon as marks of their homage 
and reſpect; and they might therefore, preſume 
they would have ſome real effect in their favour, 


| | Indeed ſacrifices, implying an alienation of man's 


property, and being a real expence to him, 
may be conſidered, in general, as ſurer marks 


of humiliation, thankſgiving, &c. than any 


devotional expreſſions whatever, and were pecu- 


liarly ſuited to the early ages of the world, when 
mankind were more under the influence of ſen- 
ſible things, and therefore more attached to 

The author of Jeſus Chrift the Mediator, from 
a ſingle text of ſcripture (Lev. i. 4.) makes 


the idea of ſacrifice more complex than it is 


here aſſerted to be. His words are as follows, 
p. 129. + 5 : | 

Truly, it ſeems to me, that, in the very 
ct notion of ſacrifice, there was reſpeC to fin. 
« [t ever implies an acknowledgment of what 
te the ſinner had deſerved. Thus, concerning 
ce the firſt offering mentioned in the Levitical 


cc law; though it is expreſsly called a burnt- 


« offering, and was voluntary; it is ſaid, He 
ce ſhall lay his band upon the burnt-offering, and 
ce it fhall be accepted for him, to make atonement 
« for him. hn” | T5 


It is evident that atonement in this paſſage, 


is ſaid to be made upon the offering a volun- 
tary burnt- ſacrifice: and it is certain that no ſin- 
offering was a voluntary thing: in caſe of ſin, 


every ſacrifice was abſolutely fixed, and en- 
joined. This paſſage, therefore, doth ſeem to 
T Er | intimate, 
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intimate, that in every ſacrifice the offerer was 
conſidered as a ſinner, and that the facrifice 
had reſpect to him in that character. But this 
is, I believe, the only text in the bible that 
ſeems to intimate any ſuch thing. And the 
whole criticiſm of this author is founded en- 
tirely upon our Engliſh verſion, The word in 
the Hebrew that we tranſlate of his own volunta- 
ry will, is [12877] the proper rendering of which 
is not always voluntary ; for in this place, the 
Seventy renders it (%) accepted. And in the 
verſe quoted by this author, relating to the 


| fame ſacrifice, the ſame word is tranſlated by 


us (to be accepted for him) which therefore is, 
moſt probably, the ſenſe of it in the preceding 
paſſage. It doth not, therefore, follow from 
hence, that all ſacrifices have reſpect to fin. _ 
Another notion of ſacrifices lately advanced is 
that they were a /ymbolical adareſs to God, inten- 
ded to expreſs before him the devotions, affetions, 
diſpoſition, and defires of the heart, by fignificative 


and emblematical actions. [See Dr. Taylor on 


Atonement, p. 20.] But this account leaves 


too much room for imagination and conjecture, 


and certainly wants the ſimplicity of truth. The 


author acknowledges that the Levitical law ſup- 
pics no anſwer to the queſtion, How ſacrifices 

ad reſpect to God; how they were emblema- 
tical of any addreſs to him; and, granting this, 
whatever be advanced upon any other ground, in 
favour of their being emblematical at all, muſt 
be purely arbitrary: for, though we find ever 
ſo many things of a moral nature, as prayer, 


ee, &c. called e it will 1 2 
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be both eaſy and natural to interpret them as 


moral alluſions to things that were not in them- 


ſelves of a moral nature: And how St. Paul's 


fine alluſion to the rite of circumciſion. Col. ii. 


11. ſhould ever come to be conſidered in any 


other light, is not eaſy to conceive. He calls it 


a putting off the body of the fins of the fleſh ; but 
we are not, therefore, to ſuppoſe that the rite 
of circumciſion was, of itſelf, and originally, an 

emblem of any ſuch thing, or had any relation 
to the heart: for, if ſuch had been the proper 
_ deſign and uſe of the rite, we ſhould certainly 
have had ſome intimation of it in the inſtitution. 
The apoſtle, in this place, evidently compares 
a thing that is moral and ſpiritual to a thing 
that is merely natural. If not here, where ſhall 


we ſay that the apoſtles make any mere alluſions 


to any thing at all. 


Beſides, if ſacrifices be a fyrobolical addreſs to 


| Gd) ; in ſacrifices offered upon different occaſi- 
ons, as peace-offerings, ſin-offerings, &c. the 
emblem ſhould be different ; which the unifor- 
mity of the ritual leaves no room for; all the 
facrifices being made in nearly the ſame man- 
ner. Moreover, for the ſame offences, either a 


proper ſacrifice, or the offering of a cake, or 


flour, &c. was enjoined. Here the occaſion, 
and therefore the correſponding. diſpoſition of 
the heart, was the ſame ; but in what doth the 
one reſemble the other, except in the preſenta- 
tion of both, as gifts, in which all ſacrifices and 


offerings whatever, agree; and under which 


notion' they properly accompany any addreſs to 
the Divine Being. 6 IOW 
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It may be faid that the common dofrine of 
atonement, and particularly the opinion of Chriſt 
dying a facrifice, is ſufficiently implied in thoſe 
texts in which he is ſaid to die as a ranſom 
(por) for us; for that this implies his dying 
in our ſtead, and ſuffering the puniſhment that 
was due to ſinful men, and though the word 


Mp, and e>aou©® convey diſtinct ideas, yet that 


they are not wholly inconſiſtent, and the former 
may comprehend the latter. 

The only texts in which the term apes is uſed 
in the New Teſtament, are Matt. xx. 28. and 
Mark x. 45. both of which are to the ſame pur- 
poſe. The ſon of man came not to be miniſtered 
unto, but to miniſter, and to give his life A RANSOM 
for many. 

Other texts, which convey a ſimilar meaning, 
are the following. John xi. 50, I is expedient 
for us that one man ſhould die for the people, and 
that the whole nation periſh not. This pate be, 
not of himſelf, but being high-pricſt, he prophe- 
fied, that Jeſus ſhould die for that nation, and not 
for that nation only, but alſo that be ſhould gather 
together in one, the church of God that were ſcat- 
tered abroad. 1 Tim. ii. 18. Who gens himſelf a 
ranſom, ailbuſpon, for all, 

Upon ſome of theſe texts I ſhall preſent the 
reader with the judicious remarks of my learned 
friend V161L1vs, and I think they cannot fail to 
give him the fulleſt ſatisfaction. 


= Matt xx. 28. Mark x. bs are the only 
texts in the New Teſtament in which I find 


the word apo uſed ; and as it is immediately 


con- 
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connected with ai: mor, we muſt conſider 
affe in 1 Tim. ii. 6, (which, by the way, is 
uſed no where elſe in the New Teſtament) as of 
exactly the ſame meaning: Accordingly our 


tranſlators uniformly render them a ranſom, but, 
I think, unhappily; becauſe the word ran/om 
ſeems to convey the idea of a price in money, 
or any other valuable, paid for the releaſe of a 


captive, ſlaye, or criminal, or the like, to him 


who had power over him. Hence many have 
been led, by theſe texts, to conſider the death of 
Chriſt as an equiyalent price paid by him unto 
the juſtice of God for the releaſe of ſinful men, 
from thoſe penalties to which they were become 
obnoxious by tranſgreſſing his law. But, I ap- 
prehend that the words ago» and avlauigo, are 
not uſed in theſe texts with any intention to con- 
vey to us the idea of a price at all. They ſeem 
to me to denote here in general a medium, or 
expedient to deliver mankind from a ſtate of 
ſubjection and miſery ; particularly from fin and 
its conſequences, e 
To confirm this, let us look in what ſenſe 


the derivatives from algo are uſed in other 


places. (1) a ſee Luke xiv. 21. We 
truſted, that it had been he which ſhould have re- 


| deemed Iſrael. It is certain the diſciples meant 


a deliverance from ſubjection to the Roman 
yoke, and this to be effected, not by paying a 


ranſom, or by dying in their ſtead; but by the 
efforts of wiſdom and power, agreeably to what 


all the Jews expected from the meſſiah. Tit. 
ii. 14. Mbo gave bimſelf for us, that be might 
deliver us fram all iniquity, i. e. from ſubjection 
to it, or the practice of it; but not by paying 
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a ranſom for us to iniquity, bit by the preach- 
ing of his goſpel; by expedients of his wiſ- 
dom and power. 1 Pet. i. 18. Knowing that ye 
have been redeemed, not with corruptible things, 
as fikver or gold, from your vain converſation tranſ- 
mitted from” your fathers, but with the precious 
blood of Chriſt. Not as a ranſom or price, but 
as a proper expedient to effect that deliverance, 
not from the juſtice of God, or the penalties 
due to former tranſgreſſions, but from a ſtate 
of objection to ſin, from a vain converſation. 
* hele are all the places where v is uſed.” , 
(2) Let us look to xd, Lu. i. 68. He bath 
viſited and redeemed his people, enomos drguow, but 
what kind of deliverance is meant, and by what 
means, appears from the fix following verſes, 
eſpecially from the 71ſt, A ſalvation from our 
enemies, and from the hand of all thoſe that hate 
us : for, T apprehend, whwow in this verſe, is 
put in oppoſition with x/puow in the 68th verſe, 
and that the '6gth and 7oth verſes are to be 
confidered as a parentheſis. Luke ii. 38. She 
Spake of bim to all them that looked for redemption 
in Feruſalem. What kind of redemption was 
looked for is well known. Heb. ix. 12. Having 
obtained (or rather, found out ) eternal redemption 
for us, i. b. not à civil and temporal redemption, 
ſuch as the Jews expected, but a moral and 
Everlaſting redemption from the ſlavery of fin; 
as appears from the following words, verſe 14. 
Flow much more ſpall the blood of Chriſt purge 
your conſcience from dead works, to. ſerve hy | 
living God. Here the blood of | Chriſt is not 
e as A 1 paid to ranſom men from 
Ai Vs 200 the 
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the ſuffering of the penalties of the broken law, 
but a moral medium, or expedient, effectual o 
' . purge the conſcience, &c. Theſe are all the 
paſſages where we meet with the word Mipnory:” 

) There is one other derivative from N 
{apumg) which is uſed but once in the New Teſ- 
tament, Acts vii. 35. where Stephen ſtyles Mo- 
ſes, a ruler and deliverer ; which he was not by 
paying a ranſom for the children of Ifrael, but 
by means of miraculous operations,” 

„Upon the whole, it appears, that wherever 
any of the derivations from M are applied to 
Chriſt, and eſpecially to his death, they convey 
no idea of a price paid to ranſom men from the 
penalties of the broken law, but of a moral ex- 
pedient to deliver men from ſubjection to, and 
the practice of fin; and, I think, this is 
preciſely the meaning of gov in the texts of 
Matthew and Mark ; and to conſider it in this 
view ſeems to give a new beauty and ftrength 

to the whole paſſage. He was cautioning his 
diſciples not to affect external dignity and au- 
thority amongſt themſelves; but exhorts them 
rather to aſpire to that ſuperiority which ariſes 
from greater humility and uſefulneſs, and pro- 
poſes his own example; Even as the ſon of man 
came not to be miniſtered to, but to miniſter ; and 
what was the nature of his miniſtry, but the re- 
formation of ſinners? He adds; and to give bis 
life a deliverance, or releaſe for many, or to deliver 
many; i. e. I ſhall, in my death, proſecute the 
ſame purpoſe which has been the great object of 
my life, viz. to reform the world; for my death 
will prove an excellent expedient to reſcue _ 
from the dominion of fin. 
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ce Tt may perhaps be objected, that the prepo- 
g ail ſignifies inſtead of. I own it does fo 
ſometimes; as Matt. ii. 22. In the room of [al] 
his father Herod. Luke xi. 11. Will be for [ail] 
a ſh give him a ſerpent. 1 Cor. xi. 15. For ber 
hair is given her for Lait] & covering. In this ſenſe 
alſo it ſeems to be uſed, John i. 16. Of his ful- 
neſs have we all received, even grace for [ ail] grace. 
Favour inſtead of favour; a greater favour 
inſtead of a leſs. The words immediately follow- 
ing explain the meaning. Aw alſo ſignifies 4e- 
«cauſe of, or therefore, Luke 1. 20. Becauſe thou 
Hhaſt not believed my word. Luke ii. 3. 7. berefore 
- whatſoever ye have ſpoken in darkneſs. Luke xix. 
44. Becauſe thou knoweſt not the time of thy viſi- 
lation. Acts xli. 23. Becauſe he gave not God the 
glory. Eph. v. 31. For this cauſe ſhall a man 
leave father and mother. 2 Eph. 1i, 10. Becauſe 
they received not the love of the truth. Heb. xii. 
2. Who for (or becauſe of) the joy that was ſet 
| before him. And verſe 16. Who for (becauſe of) 
one morſel of meat. James iv. 15. For that (or 
for this cauſe, afl 7s for ail mers) ye ought 10 ſay. 
To this claſs of paſſages where ai is uſed in 
the ſenſe of becauſe of, we ought to add thoſe 
wherein it ſeems to denote requital or retalia- 
tion, as Matt. v. 38. An eye for an eye, and @ 
tooth for a tooth. Rom. xii. 17. Rendering to 
no man evil for evil. So alſo 1 Theſſ. v. 15. 
and 1 Pet. ili. 9. Laſtly, an is uſed alſo in 
the ſenſe of, in bebalf, or on account of, Matt. 
xvii. 27. That take, and give unto them for [ail] 
me and thee, This, I apprehend, is the ſenſe of 
alu in che texts of _—_— and Mark under con- 
0  ſideration, 
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fideration, and to give his life a deliverance 
| (viz. a medium of een deliverance) in be- 
half of many.“ 
cc All this has been ſaid on ſuppoſition that 
roa agrees with ang underſtood. But 1s 
it not poſſible that the ſubſtantive underſtood 
may be xſpor? In which caſe an is uſed, as in 
the words xaęi av xapile, for inſtead of, and im- 
porting ſuperior value. pov av v Auigury 
a deliverance inſtead of, and more valuable 
than, many deliverances, ſuch as the pops 
expect. But I build not much on this.” 
It may alſo be ſaid, that the texts which 
repreſent Chriſt as bearing the fins of mankind 
_ favour the doctrine of 'atonement, implying that 
the ſins of men were imputed to him, and there- 
fore that he ſuffered in their' ſtead, T he texts | 
are the following. 
Iſaiah liii. 11. He ſhall bear PR pee, 
12. He bore the fins of many. 1 Pet. ii. 24, Who, 
bis own ſelf, bare our ſins, in his own body, on the 
tree. Heb. ix. 28. So Chriſt was once y ey to 
bear the fins of many. © 
But the proper idea we ought to annex to the 
term bearing ſin (Sacaso avaprgo) is that of hearing 
it away, or removing it; an effect that is pro- 
duced by the power of motives derived from 
the goſpel ſcheme, in which the death of Chriſt 
was a neceſſary event, as was explained above. 
The texts laſt quoted are, therefore, ſimilar 
to theſe two. John i. 29. Bebold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the fin of the world. 1 John 
ll. 5, 6. And ye know that he was manifeſted 10 
take away in, and in him was no fin. The phraſe, 
0 2 , bearing | 
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bearing ſin, is never applied under the law, but 
to the /cape- goat on the day of expiation, which 
was not ſacrificed, but, as the name expreſſes, 
was turned out into the wilderneſs, a place not 
inhabited. _ 

In what ſenſe the text quoted from Iſaiah is 
to be underſtood, is evident from the applica- 
tion that Matthew makes of it, on the occaſion of 
our Lord's performing ſome miraculous cure, 
ch. viii. 17. He ſays he did them, that it might 
be fulfilled, which was ſpoken by the prophet Iſaiah, 
Himſelf took our infirmities, and bare our ſickneſs. 
Now, how did Chriſt bear the ſickneſſes of men? 
not by taking them upon himſelf, and by his 
becoming diſeaſed, in the ſame manner as they 
had been, but by removing the diſorders they 
laboured under, that is, by radically curing 
them. So alſo Chriſt bears (i. e. bears away) 
or removes, the fins of men, by healing their 
diſtempered minds, and reſtoring them to a 
ſound and virtuous ſtate, by the power of his 

J. 

* been obliged to treat very largely of 

this firſt figurative repreſentation of the death 


of Chriſt, viz. that of a /acrifice. There will be 1 


no occaſion for ſo Particular a diſcuſſion of the 
reſt, as they have never given any handle to 
ſuch corruptions of the chriſtian doctrine, as 
this, unfortunately, has done. 
Secondly, In one paſſage of the New Teſta- 
ment, Chriſt is ſaid to have died as à cur/e for us. 
Gal. iii. 10. Chriſt has redeemed us from the curſe 
of the be _ made a curſe for us. 
Mention 
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Mention is made of ſeveral kinds of things 
accurſed under the Jewiſh conſtitution, but in 
eneral they were all things devoted to deſtruc- 
tion. Chriſt, therefore, may, in a figurative way 
of ſpeaking, be conſidered as accurſed for us, 


in conſequence of his devoting himſelf to death 
for us; but that this can be nothing more than 


a figure, is evident; becauſe the reſemblance 
will not hold in any other circumſtance, and 


leaft of all in thoſe which were moſt eſſential in 


the idea of a curſe: for things ſubje& to a curſe, 
were always thoſe that were offenſive in 'the 
ſight of God, on account of their connection 
with ſin, which was the reaſon why they were 
doomed to deſtruction; whereas Chriſt muſt 
have rendered himſelf peculiarly acceptable to 
God by his obedience unto death, ſince it is 


- expreſsly ſaid, that it was for this reaſon that 


he was crowned with glory and honour. 

Leaſt of all is this idea of a curſe conſiſtent 
with that of a /acrifice, which is a ſufficient in- 
timation, that when applied to the death of 
Chriſt, they are both to be conſidered as mere 
Soures of ſpeech, or metaphorical alluſions. 
Though in ſome of the heathen ſacrifices, the 


victim was the animal that was abhorred by 


the god to which it was offered, as the goat 
ſacrificed to Bacchus; yer, in the Jewiſh ſacri- 
fices, the victim was always a clean and uſeful 
animal, and perfect in its kind. And of all 


things, nothing accurſed was ever ſuffered to 


be brought to the altar of God. Cities, and 
cattle accurſed were, in the law, devoted to 


utter deſtruction. Not one ſheep, or ox, of all 
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the cattle of Jericho, or of the Amalekites, 
was permitted to be ſacrificed ; and when Saul 
ſpared thoſe of the latter, with that pretence, 
how ſeverely was he reproved by Samuel. 
1 Sam. xv. 22. Hath the Lord as great delight 
in burnt-offerings, and ſacrifices, as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord. Behold, to obey is better than 
ſacrifice, and to bearten than the fat of rams. 
Thirdly, Chriſt is alſo compared to the pa 
chal lamb among the Jews. This was killed in 
commemoration of the Divine Being paſſing 
over, and ſparing the Iſraelites, when he killed 
the firſt-born of the Egyptians, at the time of 
the departure from Egypt; but by the death of 
Chriſt we are delivered from a greater evil than 
that of Egyptian bondage, and our commemo- 
ration of it ought to be celebrated with more 
gratitude and joy. 1 Cor. v. 7. Chriſt our paſſ- 
over, is ſacrificed for us. When the legs of Chriſt 
were not broken upon the croſs, it is ſaid, John 
Kix. 36. 'Theſe things were done, that the ſcriptures 
might be fulfilled, A bone of him ſhall not be broken; 
evidently referring to the ſame words in Exodus 
Xll. 46. which relate to the paſchal lamb. There 
are, _ moreover, ſeveral circumſtances in the 
_ evangelical hiſtory which lead us to this view of 
the death of Chriſt. Beſides that of a bone of 
him not having been broken, our Lord was 
crucified at the feaſt of the paſſover, and, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, expired about the time in which 
it was generally celebrated; and the Lord's ſup- 
per, which he inſtituted in commemoration of 
it; ſeems to reſemble; the feaſt of the Jewiſh 
paſſover, and looks as if it were ſubſtituted | in 


it place. | 
This 


This alluſion to the paſchal lamb makes it 
alſo probable, that the death of Chriſt is called 
a ſacrifice only by way of figure, becauſe theſe 
two are quite different, and inconſiſtent ideas. 
The paſchal lamb is never ſo much as termed a 
ſacrifice in the Old Teſtament, except once, 
Exodus xii. 27. where it is called he ſacrifice of 
the Lord's paſſover. However it could only be 
called a facrifice, in this place, in ſome ſecond- 
ary and partial ſenſe, and not in the proper and 
primary ſenſe of the word; for there was no 
Prieſt employed upon the occaſion, | no altar 
made uſe of, no burning, nor any part offered to 
the Lord; all which circumſtances were eſſen- 
tial to every proper ſacrifice. ' The blood in- 
deed was ſprinkled upon the door- poſts, but 
this was, originally, nothing more than a token 
to the deſtroying angel to paſs by that houſe, 
for there is no propitiation, or atonement, ſaid 
to be made by it; and the paſchal lamb is "_ 
far from having been ever called a ſin- offering, or 
faid to be killed on the account of fin. 
Fourthly, We have another figurative repreſen- 
tation of the death of Chriſt in Hebrews ix. 16. 
For where a teftament is, there muſt, of neceſſity, 
be the death of the teſtator. For a teſtament is of 
force after a man is dead, OtDerwi iſe it is of no force 
while the teſtator livetb. According to our 
tranſlation, Chrift is here conſidered as a ze/tator, 
or a perſon making a teſtament, or will, and 
bequeathing to mankind the bleſſings of the 
goſpel. But upon this text I ſhall introduce the 
remark of the ſame learned friend mentioned 
above. I-apprehend that the meaning of the 
1 O 4 : apoſtle, 
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apoſtle, Hebrews ix. 46 &c. is much miſ- 
repreſented in our tranſlation. - I do not 
think he alludes at all to civil cuſtoms or 
conſtitutions relative to teſtaments, or wills; 
but to the manner in which the covenants or 
diſpenſations which God made with Abraham 
and afterwards with Moſes, (for I think he refers 
to the hiſtories of both) were ratified. Let vs 
begin at the 15th v. And on this account he 
is a mediator of a new covenant ; that ( death hap- 
pening or taking place for @ releaſe from the tranſ- 
greſſions founded on the . firſt covenant) they who © 
have been called mi gb! recerve the promiſe of the 
eternal inheritance. In which laſt words he in- 
tends an oppoſition to the promiſe of an earthly 
and temporal inheritance of Canaan, made in the 
covenant granted to Abraham in the 15th ch. of 
Gen. ver. 16. For where a covenant is, it is ne- 
 Ceſſary ( i. e. to preſerve a conformity to the mode 
of ratification of God's ancient covenants, that 
the death of the covenant victim, diabtusn, be offered 
or introduced. V. 17. For (as we ſee in the 
Caſes of old) @ covenant is ratified or confirmed 
upon dead things, ſince it is not yet in force while 
the covenant- victim is alive, Thus far, I think, 
the apoſtle has in particular view the ſtory re- 
corded in the 15th chapter of Gen. in the cloſe 
of which are theſe words, v. 18. In that ſame 
. day the Lord made a covenant with Abraham. 
(debeo Kypiog 1 Afpaay ahne, LXX.)” 

In the following paſſage, the apoſtle ſeems to 
| have in view the manner in which the covenant 


with the Iſraelites was ratified by Moſes, Exod. 


kxxiv. 3—8. 


« V. 18. 
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« V. 18. Whence neither was the fſt covenant 

conſecrated without blood. v. 19. For every com- 
mandment according to the law having been pro- 
nounced by Moſes to all the people, he, taking the 
blood of calues and goats, with water and ſcarlet 
 evool and byſſop, ſprinkled both the book itſelf, 
and all the people. v. 20. Saying, This is the 
| blood of the covenant which God hath commanded 
unto you IT cannot help obſerving by the way, 
that the blood made uſe of on this occaſion, was 
not that of ſin-offerings or treſpaſs-offerings, but 
of burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, as appears 
from Exod. xxiv. 5, Compare alſo with theſe 
laſt-quoted words of Moſes, thoſe of our Savi- 
our, Matt. xxvi. 28. This is my blood of the new 
. covenant.” Ek . 

Fifthly, Chriſt upon the croſs, is by himſelf 
compared to he ſerpent which was expoſed by 
Moſes in the wilderneſs, that thoſe of the peo- 
ple who looked upon it might be healed of 
their diſtempers. The diſtempers of which they 
were cured were of the body, but thoſe of 
which we are cured, by the the goſpel of Chriſt 
crucified, are of the mind. John iii. 14. And 
as Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in the wilderneſs, ſo 
muſt the ſon of man be lifted up. uu. 32. And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. In 
this latter text, the alluſion is perhaps different 
from that of the former ; for here Chriſt, being 
raiſed above the earth, by means of the croſs, 
is repreſented as drawing men from earth to- 
wards heaven. DE 0 <A 
1 ſhall cloſe this account of the figurative re- 
preſentations of the death of Chriſt, that occur 
in the New Teſtament, with the principal uſes, 
1 the 
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the ſacred writers make of it in illuſtrating other 
things. They ſhew that the apoſtles were fond 
of conſidering the death of Chriſt in a moral 
view,as affording the ſtrongeſt and nobleſt motives 
to a holy life. They alſo ſhow a fondneſs for 
exceeding ſtrong figures; for the greater part of 
the metaphors in the following verſes are much 
bolder and more far fetched, than the compariſon 
of the death of Chriſt to a ſacrifice. Rom. vi. 3. 
6. Know ye not that ſo many of you as were baptiſed 
into Jeſus Chriſt were baptiſed into his death. 
Therefore we are buried with him by ba x i/m unto 
death, that like as Chriſt was raiſed up from 
the dead, by the glory of his father, even ſo 
we alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of life. For if 
we have been planted together in the likeneſs f 
bis death, we ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs of his re- 
ſurrection. Knowing this, that our old man is cru- 
cified with him, that the body of fin might be de- 
frayed, that henceforth we ſhould not ſerve fin. 8. 
Now if we be dead with Chriſt, we believe that 
we ſhall alſo live with him. Likewiſe reckon ye 
yourſelves dead indeed unto fin, but alive unto God, 
_ through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Gal. ii. 20. I am 
cruciſied with Chrift, nevertheleſs I live, yet not I. 
but. Chriſt liveth in me. v. 24. And ye that are 
Chriſt's, have crucified the fleſh with its affeftions 
and luſts. vi. 14. God forbid that I ſhould glory, 
| fave in the croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by which 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. Eph. ii. 5, 6. Even when we were dead 
in fins hath quickened us together with Chriſt, and 
bath raiſed us up together, and bath made us fil 
eee in heavenly places, in Cry Feſus. 
| CLEMENS. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Imagine you will not think below your no- 
tice, any remark which tends to the honour 

of ſacred writ z though the criticiſm may not be 
in the firſt claſs of importance. The deſcription 
of the war-horſe, in the thirty-ninth chapter of 
the book of Fob, is perhaps without a rival in 
fire and ſublimity. But the preſent ſituation of 
the twenty-ſecond and twenty-third verſes throws 
the whole into confuſion. The preceding and 
ſubſequent verſes repreſent this noble animal in 
his rank, and ſhewing every ſign of impatience 
for the battle: Whereas theſe two verſes: in 
queſtion paint his intrepidity in the engagement, 
in the midſt of its ſurrounding terrors. Theſe 
verſes therefore ought, in propriety of order, to 
cloſe the deſcription. 1 can ſcarce entertain a 
doubt that the ſacred author's ee was 
as follows: 
| J 0 B, xxxix. 


v. I Fg Haß thou given the horſe courage? 
Haſt thou cloathed his neck with thunder ? 
V. 20. Doſt thou make him to leap as 4 locuſt ? 
The majeſty of his ſnorting is terrible. 
V. 21. He paweth in the valley, 
And rejoiceth in bis ſtrength : 
Hue would go out to meet the armed men. 
V. 24. He ſwalloweth the ground with frierceneſs 
and rage: 
Neither believeth he that it is the found 
of the trumpet. 
. 


220 Remarks on Job, xxxix. 19--25. 
25. He ſaith, when the trumpet Joundeth long, | 
e ha, 
And be ſmelleth the battle afar off, | 
The thunder of the captains and the ſhouting, 
V. 22. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrigbied: 
Neither turneth he back from the ſword. 
V. 2 3 The quiver rattleth againſt him. 
| The glittering ſpear, and the lance, 


Perhaps ſome of your readers will not be diſ- 
pleaſed with the following tranſlation in verſe. 


V. 19. Haſt thou with courage fill'd the martial horſe ? 
Thou ton'd his throat with roaring thunder's force? 
20. Light as the locuſt, in the field he bounds ; 
is ſnorting with majeſtic terror ſounds. 
21. Ardent for fame, and glorying i in his might, 
Hle paws, he ſtamps, impatient for the fight: 
24, 25. The ground he ſwallows in his furious heat, 
| His eager hoofs the diſtant champain beat. 
He ſcarce believes that the ſhrill trumpet blows, 
He neighs exulting as the blaſt ſtill grows; 
Trembling with rapture when the ſhouts from far 
And thunder of the chiefs arouſe the war. 
22. Deſpiſing death, he ruſhes undiſmay'd 
Where flames with horrid wheel the leader g 
blade, 
23. Where quivers clang, and whizzing arrows fly, 
And ſpears and javelins lighten in his eve. 
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To the Editors of the Theol ogical Repoſitory. 
GENTLEMEN, __ „ 
Senſible of the utility of your publication in 
promoting Theological Knowledge, I have 
ſent you my thoughts on the following ſub- 
ject, which if you pleaſe to inſert, you will * 

gteatly oblige, Gentlemen, yours, 
50 OxoxtENs!s.“ 


HE want of univerſality has been urged 
as an objection againſt the chriſtian reli- 
gion, but it is founded upon a wrong principle, 
ſince it ſuppoſes an equal communication from 
the Deity to all his creatures. There is an ana- 


logy between the conſtitution and ſtate of things 


under the regular and natural government of 
God, and the diſpenſations of revealed religion 
under his extraordinary and ſupernatural govern- 
ment. The Deity has formed innumerable ſpe- 
cies of beings in a moſt beautiful gradation, and 
has marked beings of the ſame ſpecies with pe- 
culiar diſtinction. Hence we may learn, that 
the gifts of providence are not diſtributed in an 
equal manner under the regular and natural go- 
vernment of the world: Conſequently the want 
of univerſality can be no juſt objection againſt the 
chriſtian religion, ſince it is perfectly conſenta- 
neous to the analogy of nature. In all our diſ- 
quiſitions concerning the divine adminiſtration, 
we muſt, a priori, be convinced of its rectitude, 


55 Though there is nothing new in this article, we have 
been induced to oblige the author on account of his bene- 
volence, and the generoſity of his ſentiments. . 2 
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and ſhould conſider that the difficulties and ob- 
jections that occur to us do not ariſe from the 
nature of the things themſelves, but rom: our 
limited and imperfect views. 

The aforefaid objection. will loſe its . 
; when we reflect that the benefits of the chriſtian 
redemption are univerſal, - notwithſtanding the 
partial promulgation of it. The life and death 
of Chriſt are in their own nature meritorious, - 
abſtractedly from our knowledge or ignorance 
of them. It is indeed an happineſs to know the 
method of reconciliation, and we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently celebrate the wonders of redeeming love. 
But it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they will 
be excluded from the covenant of grace, who 
by nature of their ſituation are unavoidably ig- 
norant of it. God is the univerſal parent, and 
beholds all his creatures with an equal eye. Acts 
x. 34, 35. He is no reſpefter of perſons; but in 
every nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. The ſeed of 
the woman was promiſed to Adam after his fall: 
and ſince men in every age and nation have been 
involved in the conſequences of that fall, we ma 
juſtly conclude, that the bleſſings derived from 
the ſeed of the woman will be equally extenſive. 
The efficacy of Chriſt's life and death did not 
commence at the particular time of his appear- 
ance ; in reſpect to all the purpoſes of ſalvation 
he was a lamb flain from the foundation of the 
world, and he was promiſed to the patriarchs as 
a perſon in whom all the families of the earth _ 
were to be bleſſed. St. Paul deſcribes an uni- 
verſal redemption in the moſt general terms, 


without any — or exception. Rom. v. 
18. A. 


18. As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even ſo, by the righteouſneſs 
of one, the free gift came upon all men to juſtifica- 
tion of life. 2 Cor. v. 14. The love of Chriſt 
conſtraineth us, becauſe we thus judge, that: if one 
died for all, they were all dead. Heb. ii. 9. 
 WWe'jee Jeſus, who was made a little lower. than 

the angels, for the ſuffering of death crowned with 
glory and honour, that he, by the grace of God, 
ſhould taſte death for every man. St. John, in the 
Apocalypſe, v. 9. repreſents the ſaints ſinging a 
new ſong, ſaying, Thou art worthy” to take the 
book, and to open the ſeals thereof, for thou waſt 

flain, and haſt redeemed us 10 God by thy blood, out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion. Theſe paſſages are ſufficient to prove the 
univerſality of the chriſtian redemption. The 
more. noble and generous our ideas of chriſtia- 
nity are, the more they correſpond with its fa- 
cred author: for the ſun of righteouſneſs, like 
the natural ſun, diffuſes its ſalutary beams over 
all the inhabitants of our globe. 

Since a plurality of worlds is agreeable to our 
conceptions of omnipotence, and ſuggeſts a moſt 
ſtriking idea of the great Creator, it is not im- 
probable that other globes may receive ſome be- 
nefit from the Divine Logos, in a manner ſuited 
to their particular circumſtances. That I may 
not be thought to embrace a ſingular hypotheſis, 
I ſhall quote an extract from Dr. Samuel Clark's 
ſermons, preached at the Hon. Mr, Boyle's Lec- 
ture, wherein that eminent Divine thus expreſ- 
ſes himſelf, page 688, folio edition. There is no 
real difficulty to right reaſon in conceiving, that the 
ſame Divine Logos, the word or meſſenger of the 

father, 
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father, bo, in various diſpenſations, according 
to the particular needs and exigeucies of mankind, 
has made various manifeſtations of God, and diſco- 
veries of his will, to us here upon earth; may 
alſo, for ought we know, have to other beings, in 
other parts of the univerſe, according to their ſeve- 
ral capacities or wants, made different manifeſta- 
tions of God and diſcoveries of his will, in ways of 
which wwe can know nothing, and in which we have 
ub concern : there being nothing in this, at all con- 
trary io the nature of God, or the condition of 
things. But to return to the conſideration of 
our own globe. Let us expand our minds, and 
with a benevolent heart contemplate the diffe- 
rent claſſes of mankind, as being equally the 
objects of an univerſal redemption. By ſuch a 
conduct we ſhall conciliate the enemies of our 
holy religion, and induce them to embrace a 
ſyſtem productive of ſuch generous ideas: 
whereas by indulging ſpiritual pride, and arro- 
gating to ourſelves the favour of God, we ſhall 
be unto them a ſtumbling block and rock of 
offence. Let us likewiſe reflect, that though 
at preſent the propagation of chriſtianity is not 
_ univerſal, yet the time will certainly come when 
(Habak. ii. 14.) he earth ſhall be filled with 
' the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the wa- 
ters cover the ſea; when (Iſaiah ii. 2.) tbe moun- 
tain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be eftabliſhed in the 
luca of the mountains, and ſhall be exalted above the 
' bills, and all nations ſhall flow unto it. 
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Turorhirus' Eſay towards a Diſcovery 

of the true Meaning and End of Chriſt's 
Death and Sacrifice, concluded from page 
182. „ So 


ART If 


TT may be of confiderable uſe to us on this 
ſubject, to obſerve ſome ancient facts, that 
many are not acquainted with. There was a 
notion prevailed and ſpread among mankind 
exceeding early, that God was ſo offended with 
the tranſgreſſions of his laws, that he was not 
to be appeaſed, or they pardoned, without ſome 
roper ſacrifices of atonement ; which muſt be 
by the death of fome living creature, one or 
more, the blood whereof muſt be ſhed and of- 
fered in their ſtead, and that God would accept 
this facrifice in lieu of the finner himſelf. This 
notion prevailed both among the Gentiles and 
alſo the Jews. And as ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tior increaſed, men thought (eſpecially among 
N c the 
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the heathens) that the more noble the creature 
was which they offered in ſacrifice, the more 
effectually the atonement was made ; hence they 
ſunk into that barbarous practice, of offering 
their ſons and daughters, to appeaſe their offend- 

ed deities, and regain their favour and protec- 
tion. Now, in condeſcenſion to human weak- 
neſs and the infirmities of the people, God was 
pleaſed to inſtitute ſacrifices and offerings, to be 
obſerved by his choſen people the Jews ; which 
were deſigned and wiſely adapted to preſerve 
them from the idolatries of their heathen neigh- 
bours, being all offered up to Jehovah, the only 
true God, the creator and lord of the world, and 
the founder of their ſtate. Theſe, I mean ſome 
of them, were conſidered as an atonement for 
their tranſgreſſions of the ceremonial and poli- 


tical laws, which he had given them by his ſer- 


vant Moſes. They had alſo a future aſpect and 
view to the times of the Meſſiah, when a more 
clear and perfect diſpenſation of religion ſhould 
be enjoyed under his conſtitution and govern- 
ment; and a ſacrifice of atonement ſhould be 
provided for all the fins and iniquities of men, 
yea for tranſgreſſions of God's moral and eternal 
law of righteouſneſs; for which no proviſion 
was made in the ſacrifices and atonements of the 
Jewiſh inſtitution. That honour was reſerved 
for our great high prieſt Jeſus Chriſt. 5 

Another ſentiment mankind generally enter- 
tained was this; that God, a being of ſupreme 
majeſty and righteouſneſs, was not to be ap- 
proached by guilty mortals, except by and thro' 
Dh mediators and nterceſiors ; 3 who were in high 
— | eſteem 
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eſteem with their gods, and had a greater intereſt 
in them than ſinful men; hence they framed 
another kind of idolatry, which conſiſted in ſup- 
plications offered up to angels and heroes, that 
is, to dead men, whom they ſtiled demons, who 
had been great benefactors in the world, and 
they imagined were exalted, after their death, 
into a kind of inferior deities, by whom they 
might preſent their prayers to the ſuperior gods 
with hopes of greater ſucceſs. 

We doubt not, but with a view to theſe ſenti- 
ments and idolatrous cuſtoms, God, in conſtitu- 
ting the worſhip of his own people the Jews, 
appointed that the high- prieſt ſhould once every 
year, enter into the Holy of Holes, and there 
offer the blood of their ſacrifice, in order to 
ſanctify the people, and alſo to make interceſſion 
for them, that the evil effects of their tranſgreſ- 
ſions might not come upon them; for having 
offered one he-goat as a ſacrifice, then on the 
head of the other, that is, the ſcape-goat, he 

laid his hands, confeſſed unto God the ſins of 
the people; then ſent him away alive into the 
wilderneſs, to carry away all their fins, and fo 
prevent the evils and miſeries deſerved by them 
from falling on the people. The form of his 
confeſſion and prayer on this occaſion the He- 
brew doctors tell us was this: | 

« O Lord, thy people, the houſe of Iſrael, 
« have fined, they have done wickedly, they 
c have tranſgreſſed before thee. I beſeech 
« thee now, O Lord! pardon the fins, iniqui- 
« ties, and tranſgreſſions, with which thy peo- 
« ple, the houſe of Iſrael, have ſinned, done 

„„ te wick- 
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cc wickedly, and tranſgreſſed before thee; as it 
ce js written in the law of Moſes thy ſervant, 
« that in that day, he ſhall make atonement 
ce for you, that he may cleanſe you, and that 
you may be clean from all your iniquities 

te before the Lord.” 
This branch of their worſhip, was alſo in- 
tended to be a type of Chriſt's prieſthood, offer- 
ing himſelf for the ſins of the world, and then 
interceding for the people. | 
Now, according to what we have before 1 
ved, the ſacrifices and atonements preſcribed in the 
Moſaic law, could never be intended or thought 
to have any influence on God, or to work any 
change in him: but they, were deſigned to be 
means and expreſſions of the people's. repent- 
ance and reformation; the offering of them, 
carried in it a confeſſion. of their ſins and pray- 
ers to God for pardon; and thoſe we know, 
were a.ſhadow of good things to come; of that 
more excellent ſacrifice and atonement of Chriſt. 
For the infinitely wiſe and good God our hea- 
venly Father ſeems, in condeſcenſion to the 
weakneſs of mankind, both Jews and Gentiles ; 
and on account of theſe their prejudices, to have 
appointed the mediation of Chriſt, his ſacrifice 
and atonement and interceſſion for ſinners; as 
the beſt expedient for the aboliſhing of all for- 
mer ſacrifices, atonements, and mediators be- 
tween himſelf and ſinful men. For by the ſa- 
crifice and interceſſion of Chriſt, all the impor-- 
tant, all the deſirable ends of reconciliation and 
mercy are anſwered; for thereby are given the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of n mercy, of a _ 
pleat 
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pleat pardon, and full recovery of divine favour, 
notwithſtanding all paſt idolatries and immora- 
lities, provided ſinners do ſincerely repent, and 
reform from every wicked practice; pay due 
regard to Chriſt, the only mediator of divine 
appointment, and to God through and by him. 
For they muſt now, offer no more ſacrifices to 
God, but only confeſſions, prayers, and a pure 
heart, a holy and obedient life; Jeſus having 
offered himfelf (Heb vii. 27.) once for all, to take 
away the fin of the world. Nor muſt any other me- 
diator or interceſſor be ſought after or regarded 
by men, becauſe there needs no other; Jeſus 
Chriſt having by one offering for ever perfected 
all them that are ſanctified; and he ever lives to 
make interceſſion for thoſe who come to God by 
him; and therefore we may be certain, is able to 
ſave to the uttermoſt, perfectly and perpetually, 
and as long as there remains a man or woman on 
earth to 'be faved by him. Now, that all who 
become acquainted with the goſpel, and thereby 

with this wiſe and gracious conſtitution of God 
our heavenly Father, in appointing his own ſon 
the mediator, to be a ſacrifice of atonement and 
propitiation for the ſins of the whole world, and 
a prevalent advocate for all thoſe >, HK to 
God by him; I ſay, that all may be effectually 
brought off from ſin to holineſs, and in order to 
that, unto fincere love and gratitude, and fo to 
a cheerful obedience unto the laws of Chriſt for 
the future; they ſhould be ſenſible of their obli- 
eations to this benevolent Saviour; that he is 
| the way to the Father, and accordingly, that all 

their addreſſes of prayer and thankſgiving, _ 

| EL . e 


hed 
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be preſented to God in his name and through 
his mediation, as a ſure way to acceptance. 
Men muſt alſo know and conſider, that all di- 
vine favours and bleſſings ſhall be conveyed 
to them through the hands of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
great medium of all divine communications to 
the children of men. 

From theſe obſervations it appears ſufficiently 
evident, that by one offering Jeſus Chriſt bath for 
ever perfected them that are ſanctiſed; for by that 
and what he doth conſequent on it, all is perfor- 
med, all means are taken by him, and granted 
unto us, that contribute and are proper to bring 
men off from all idolatries to the knowledge, 
the faith and worſhip of one true God even the 
father ; yea, all that is proper and well adapted 
to lead and bring men off from every wicked 
way, to the ſincere practice of virtue and holi- 
neſs; that is, in other words, to reconcile them 
entirely and perfectly unto God, and conſe. 
_ quently ro make them. bleſſed and happy crea- 
tures, really ſo in time, completely fo in a 
glorious immortality. | 

To Th with ſome uſeful 9 and 
inſtructions. 1. This view of Chriſt's media- 
tion, may = us, how to think and ſpeak of 
his ſacrifice and atonement, which are menti- 
oned in the New Teſtament; may it not im- 
prove our ſentiments and correct our language 
on that ſubject. We ſhould avoid all terms 
which aſcribe to that ſacrifice and atonement an 
efficacy, which will diſhonour God even the 
father, viz. that will import any change made in 
him thereby; or r that ſinners are more 
obliged 
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obliged to Chriſt than to God, or that they are 
equally obliged to him ; for that certainly muſt 
be very wrong ; inconſiſtent both with reaſon 
and revelation. Whatever grace or mercy we 
receive from and by Jeſus Chriſt the mediator, 
doth originally come from the God and Father 
of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. It is he that ap- 
pointed, he who gave his only begotten ſon to 
and for the world. He is the fountain, Chriſt is 
only the medium of all divine favours granted 
to the children of men. 

2. If thoſe reaſonings are right, f it 0 follow, 
that the death of Chriſt was a true and proper 
facrifice of atonement for the ſins of men. This 
cannot be queſtioned, when theſe terms are 
underſtood in a way conſiſtent with reaſon and 
ſcripture; for the ſufferings and death of the 
redeemer, we ſee clearly, bore the nature and 
anſwer the ends of an atonement or propiti- 


ation for the ſins of the whole world; that is, it 


doth freely aſcertain to men a perfect pardon of 
all their iniquities, and their reſtoration to the 
divine favour; in caſe they do indeed comply 
with the terms of the redeemer's covenant, and 
therefore is deſigned and adapted to reconcile. 
Jinners unto God. . 

3. This view of Chriſt's atonement and ſa- 
crifice, if I do not miſtake, will alſo ſuffici- 
ently obviate or anſwer many, if not all ob- 
jections againſt the doctrine and expediency of 
Chriſt's ſacrifice and atonement, that ſeem to 
have any ſtrength in them. Miſtaken notions 
about theſe parts of Chriſt's mediation, have 
ne the diſcourſes of ſome divines on that 

4 ſubject, 
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ſubject, confuſed and perplexing to their readers, 
and have given no ſmall advantage to the ad- 
verſaries of revelation. If we talk of Chriſt's 

making ſatisfaction to God for the ſins of men, 
we ſpeak without authority from ſeripture; 
there is no ſuch word as /atisfafion uſed in all 
the New Teſtament, nor can I find, that idea 
_ conveyed in any one paſſage of ſcripture. 

If we repreſent God to be like unto men, 
literally angry and full of wrath, againſt poor 
mortals on account of their tranſgreſſions of his 
laws, and that the atonement of Chriſt was in- 
tended or neceſſary to pacify the divine mind; 
or diſpoſe God to a reconciliation and forgive- 
neſs, we moſt egregiouſſy injure the Deity; 
we ſhamefully debaſe the character of the 
Supreme Being, who is infinitely above all the 
weakneſſes of his creatures. Verily, chriſtians, 
the ſufferings and ſacrifice, the atonement and 
propitiation of Chriſt, was never intended to 
make God benevolent and gracious to ſinners, 
merciful and willing to pardon them on proper 
terms; no, but to convince and aſſure us that he 
is ſo; that notwithſtanding all our numerous and 
aggravated impieties, yet if we will follow the 
advice, and obey the laws he gives us by his ſon 
Jeſus, he will again approve and bleſs us, and 
that for ever more, Glary be to God on high; 
the moſt illuſtrious ere of divine goodneſs ” 
are manifeſted in redeeming grace. 

4. Theſe truths, therefore, may teach us, 
how to underſtand thoſe prayers, which are of- 
fered up to God in the name of Chriſt, and the 
Py of miniſters or fellow ien that he 


will 
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will grant the requeſts we preſent unto him, for 
the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, his obedience unto 


death, his ſacrifice and atonement. We do not 


mean here, certainly we ſhould not think or ex- 
pect, that God will be more merciful to us or 
any ſinners ſince, than he was before Chriſt 
ſuffered and died for men, more perfectly or 
more extenſively gracious than he is in his own 
nature; no, that is impoſſible; but it means 
only this, that he will grant to us and our bre- 
thren the benefit of that favour and mercy, 
which he hath publiſhed and promiſed to us by 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſealed and confirmed by his ſacri- 
fice and death; that he will forgive our fins, 
and receive us to favour with himſelf, according 
to the declarations of Chriſt in his zoſpel ; even 
to manifeſt the truth of his divine miſſion, to 
make good the word of his grace ſent to the 
world by the redeemer; by whom all the pro- 
miſes of God are made yea and amen to the 
glory of God, the joy and benefit of men. 
Or thus; we pray for mercy to pardon, and 

grace to help and ſanctify us, in the name of 
Chriſt, that is, as his diſciples, who follow his 
inſtructions, rely on his word and promiſes, and 
expect all divine favours only on the terms he 
lays down, and that they may come unto us 
through his hands; and ſo we honour him as 
we honour the father; God, even the father, 
being the fountain, the ſon our redeemer the 
medium, of all thoſe bleſſings we aſk and hope 
to obtain. To illuſtrate this, conſider as to 
prayer itſelf ; when we pray to God, if we un- 
derſtand aright what we are doing, we do not 


F 
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pray to move God, nor offer pleas in prayer with 
an expectation that they will or can work any 
change in the divine mind, in his nature and 
| perfections, his counſels or deſigns, or that 
there is any need of this; no, but we pray in a 
becoming manner, to acknowledge our depen- 
dence on God, our obligations to him for all 
good, to cheriſh and increaſe that ſenſe in our 
minds; we pray, in ſhort, to move and work 
upon ourſelves and one another, to change and 
improve our own good diſpoſitions, to raiſe and 
perfect in ourſelves thoſe pious affections, thoſe 


_ virtuous reſolutions, that will qualify us for the 


bleſſings which we want and aſk, and which God 
is unchangeably diſpoſed to beſtow on proper 
and well prepared objects of them. Juſt ſo we 
pray in the name of Chriſt, and aſk divine 
favours for his ſake, not with the thought we 
have diſowned ; but for the ſake of that love, 
God bears to his ſon, to verify and prove the 
truth of his divine commiſſion and authority; 
we aſk, that God will pleaſe to grant us ſuch 
favours through that grace and mercy which he 
hath promiſed and aſcertained to ſincere peni- 
tents by him. So that we are far (in uſing this 
language and theſe pleas) far I ſay, from dimi- 
niſhing the unoriginated goodneſs and mercy 
of God the father, or of raiſing the benevolence 
and kindneſs of the ſon to a level with the fa- 
ther's, and more far from exalting it above the 
father's, as too many have done, through a wrong 
interpretation of ſcripture terms. 

5. Hence let us ſee and own our great obli- 


gation to gratitude and all the genuine . 
ions 
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ſions thereof, for the death, the ſacrifice and 
atonement of Chriſt our benevolent Saviour. 
What ſincere, what devout thankſgivings do we 
all owe to God even the father, that he did nor 
with-hold his own dearly beloved Son, bur 
gave him up for us all, the juſt for the unjuſt, 
that he might bring us to God. The moſt inge- 
nuous and grateful returns are due alſo to Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Son of God, who did fo freely give 

up himſelf an Hering and ſacrifice to God of a 
ſweet ſmelling ſavour, for us men and our ſal- 
vation, to aſcertain the truth of all the gracious 
declarations, the rich and precious promiſes, 
made unto us in the goſpel ; whereby our doubts 
are folved, our fears are ſilenced, our hopes of 
mercy and happineſs are revived, brightened 
and ſupported; for by the ſacrifice of himſelf, 
our bleſſed Lord hath made an atonement for all 
mankind ; if they do not wickedly flight ir, and 
forfeit their intereſt in the rich contents and 
glorious fruits thereof. . 
| 8.0 juſtly do the ſacred writers ala and 
cel e the "Ifintereſted goodneſs and rich grace 
of God, that brings ſalvation unto all men; God 
ſo loved the world, as to give his only begot- 
ten ſon, both to and for it, that whoſoever be- 
lieveth in (and is faithful ro him) may not pe- 
| Tiſh, but have everlaſting life; verily we muſt. 
own, that he hath for ever perfected them who 
are ſanctified. O ye profeſſed chriſtians ; hav- 
ing theſe great helps and privileges ; theſe high 
_ encouragements; theſe bright and glorious proſ- 
pects; let us not fail to purify ourſelves, as 
our Lord, the Holy One of God is pure; for 
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we muſt always remember this, that without 
holineſs no man can ſee the Lord. Bat having 
our fruit unto holineſs, we may be fully aſſured, 
that our end will be everlaſting life. The ſpirit 
of God hath ſpoken it. Amen. FE 
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4 Literary Memoir, relative to a future 
State, evinced by the Light of Nature; — 
and to the Death of the * Chrift Jeſus. 


i ego ſum qui animum fimul cum 1 interire putem 
tantumgue mentis lumen poſſe extingui; ſed potius, certo tem- 
pore emenſo, ad immortalitatem redire. | 
c ICERO de Conſolatione. | 


That . 3 ale be as the wicked, that be far from thee: 
* not the judge wo the earth do mn” ? Moszs. 


I is not long ſince I paſſed an cbs even- 


ing in V, with two difident miniſters, 


_ CLixmens and Vicitivs, men of ſenſe and ſcho- 
lars, . friends of truth and fair enquiry; who 
think the blows of the inſulting hand, and the 
ſcourges of the perſecuting rod, a diſgrace to 
that religion which orders the left cheek, after we 
are ſmitten on the right. To the illoſtrations 
of ſuch men I liſtened with pleaſure. 

I could not, however, aſſent to all that one 
of theſe gentlemen daid. Cues is fo 2 
t 


j 
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ted to revelation, that he neglects the book of 

nature; that volume which the bounteous hand 
of God has opened to him, and in the moſt 
legible characters, has pointed out to him the 
relation in which he ſtands to God and man; the 
neceſſity of holineſs, and the conſequential cer- 
tainty of future rewards and puniſhments. This 
grand original, implanted by the Deity in his 
conſtitution, he ſacrifices to the book of favour. 
I will not ſay this is impiety againſt God, or in- 
gratitude to his maker, becauſe it appears quite 
otherwiſe to his conception. It 1s plain to 
him, to be ſure, that all truth previous to 
revelation is needleſs. He thinks a jirft ſecurity 
unneceſlary ; but in this he hurts his heart's fond 
idol, revelation. He expoſes her to uncer 
and bad reports, and puts her in danger of 


being neither truly believed or underſtood. For 


want of previous truth, falſe, cruel, and impious 
notions of the Deity may be uttered, and in- 
ſiſted upon. by believers ; ſuch. abſurdities as 
could never be deduced from the mere light of 
reaſon, how miſtaken ſoever. In ſhort," the 
poor ort bodox, for want of the fir principles of 
natural religion, and the neceſſary moral differences 
of actions, might be in a worſe ſtare than the 
wiſe and ſober heathens. Hence gloomy fears, — 
dreadful apprehenſions, — and burſting miſchiefs, 
haunt the faithful. This makes many fall inta 
deſpair; while ſome, to avoid that precipice, dive 
into groundleſs joys and comforts, and madly 
reſt their all upon an arbitrary partial fondneſs 
of an infinitely holy and juſt wan 


; But 
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But if we take original zruth and neceffity into 
the account, true revelation 1s advanced. Let 
natural religion be the neceſſary foundation, and 
the ſuperſtructure, revelation, will be as ſecure as 
the ground it ſtands upon. This ſecures us in 
the firſt and main principles of true religion; we 
acquire an infallible rule of examination, and 
get rid of all looſe and indeterminate notions. 
The proper ground is fixed, and we are no longer 
expoſed to. deluſion. On immoveable truth and 
reaſon is our dependence, and from thence, 7beſe, 
we can attend to, and all the other diſcoveries 
of the divine will. 

This would not do with tante His cry 
was, all. ſuſſicient revelation, the boots the books, 
—it is in them only we can learn the doctrines 
which accord with the attributes of the Deity. 
In them only we can acquire juſt notions of a 

being omnipotent, infinite in wiſdom and good- 
neſs; by them only we are ſcreened from perni- 
cious errors, and can be fully ſatisfied that im- 
mortality and glory is to be the reward of thoſe 
who faithfully obey the goſpel. The book of na- 
ture is nothing. If that was all we had for a life 
everlaſting, I ſhould never think of a remove 
from the clods of the valley. 
Here CLEMENS had done, and for a while I 
looked up, —then I looked down, —and, after 
ſome pauſe, ſoftly ſaid, Sir, you aſtoniſ me. 
The book of nature I ever thought would effec- 
tually ſecure all rational beings from ſuch ab- 
ſurd opinions, ſuch vain and impious hopes 
and fears as I have mentioned. I am poſitive 
it does, and of conſequence, that human reaſon 
is 
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is ſufficient in matters of religion: that, to lay 
aſide or neglect natural religion and the morality 
which reaſon teacheth, is to lay aſide the goſpel ; 

for this natural morality is the foundation, the ſub- 
ftance and end of revelation. Chriſtianity may be 
a greater or more effectual light, but if men 
have no opportunity of being convinced of the 
truth of the ſcriptures, or of knowing what the 
true goſpel is, as in pagan or popiſb countries; 
or if they are not able to ſee the validity of the 
arguments the preachers reſt it on, then the na- 
tural law, afforded by the good providence of 
God to the human race, is a good guide to ſpiri- 
tual happineſs and the favour of God, if men 
will diligently ſeek him ; that is, employ their rea- 
ſon in the beſt manner they are able in matters 
of religion. They might then ſee the reaſon- 
ableneſs and obligations of piety and moral du- 
ties: That vera lex, redta ratio naturæ congruens, 
 diffuſa in omnes; conſtans, ſempiterna, que vocat ad 
officium jubendo : vetando a fraude atterrat.* 
That ratio perfefa a rerum natura ad recte facien- 
dum impellens, et a delifio avocans.f This reaſon 
informs us, that man ought to worſhip his Cre- 
| ator, acknowledge and ſubmit to his providence, - 

and be thankful for the benefits of it; that he 

ought to be obedient to governors for the good 
ol ſociety; be righteous, juſt and charitable to 
man his fellow-creature, be willing to do him 
all the good he can, and abſtain from all injury 
and violence; that alſo he ought to uſe tempe- 
rately the pleaſures and enjoyments of this life. 


* Cicer. de Republica. 1. 3. + Cic. de Leg. I. 2. 
age, 0 There 
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There never needed any ſubtile reaſoning to 
prove theſe plain duties. Nature teaches them. 
The tranſgreſſion of them is as repugnant to the 
dictates of natural reaſon, as it is to the will of 
God. The obligation of them is eternal and 


immutable. Hoc exigit ipſa nature ratio, que 


eft lex divina et humana ;* cui parere qui velit, 
nunquam committet ut alienum appetat, et id quod 
alteri detraxerit, ſibi aſſumat.“ Legen, neque 
hominum ingeniis copitatam, neque ſcitum aliquod 
e populorum, ſed æternum quiddam quod univerſum 
mundum regut. f This is the golden religion of 
nature. ie is capable of guiding men in mat- 
ters of religion; it is ſufficient, in all circum- 
ſtances, for the acquiſition of virtue; and hap- 
pineſs conſequent to it. It was only becauſe 
men ſhut their eyes to this light, and neglected 
the guidance of it, that infinite benevolence _ 
afforded his children, the human race, the light 
of his revealed will; a revelation, enforced with 
ſtronger motives to obedience than reaſon could 
propoſe. This declaration of free grace did, to 
be ſure, render the law of natural piety and mo- 
rality more effectual; but without the offered 
pardon, and a clearer promulgation of future 
rewards and puniſhments, the natural law was 
ſufficient, if men conſidered in the manner they 
ought to do, as they are rationals. The think- 
ing men among the pagans, I mean the old 
theift philoſophers, ſaw very plainly, as well as 
we do by the goſpel, what man is, and what 
God is; what nature _— of us as we ftand 


* Cic. de Office. I. 3. + Cie. de Leg. Tal 
. related 
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related one to another, and as we ſtand related 
to the Deity. The obligation to theſe duties 
appeared as ſtrong to them as any revelation 
can make it. 

They likewiſe perceived that happinicls or 
miſery, rewards or puniſhments, attend obedi- 
ence or diſobedience to them with as much cer- 
tainty, drawn by reaſon from the divine attri- 
butes, as from the aſſurance of revelation. 


Their arguments for an eſſence in man ſuperior to 


his ſenſes, render a future flate quite credible : 


their beautiful rea/onings on the attributes of the 


Supreme Being demonſtrate it. 

Tully finely expreſſes himſelf on this occaſion. 
—Profetto fuit quædam vis, que generi conſuleret 
humano ; nec id gigneret aut auferet, quod cum ex- 
antlavifſet omnes labores, tum inciderit in mortts 


_ . malum ſempiternum, &c.* Virtue is, indeed, ge- 


nerally productive of happineſs here; but many 
are the inſtances of men who have ſuffered them- 
ſelves to become miſerable, and have continued 
ſo till they have ended their wretched beings 
here, rather than they would depart from the 
rule of right; and if ſuch men loſe all con- 
ſciouſneſs with their exiſtence here, their annihi- 
lation or loſs of conſciouſneſs, is repugnant to 
God's attribute of goodneſs, to what ſeems to 
be his everlaſting rule of conſciouſneſs ; becauſe 
he endowed them with ſuch faculties as, by their 
paying obedience to them, rendered them wretch- 


ed. I cannot believe them, (ſays Cicero) that 


— 


the  Qmaniporene Being, the work of won "me 


- * Tuſc. Queſt. lib. 1. 


0 
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we are, would have created man, and have pro- 
vided for his ſupport in his duration here, and 
when he has ſtruggled through all his labours, 
let him fall into an eternal ſleep: —Tum inciderit 
in mortis malum ſempiternum. No, (Cicero) free- 
thinkers cannot believe this. There muſt be 
ſomething more than an exiſtence here for rati- 
onals, or an infinitely good and almighty God 
would not have endowed them with faculties 
repugnant to offered pleaſures, pleaſures they 
have powers and appetites to enjoy, but refuſe 
from a perſuaſion that their enjoyments might 
be attended with evil conſequences to other 
perſons. Glorious principle! If from it we ſub- 
Jett ourſelves to ſome of the greateſt inconveni- 
ences of human life, there muſt be glory and 
honour for us in ſome radiant manſions; how- 
ever diſtant from a redeemer's throne. 

But ſee the god. like Plato next appears with 
his immortal book De Republica, and reaſons in 
the following unanſwerable manner: — Ei % we 
Aavbayeluy Tes bens o um dialog Oeo pe av Eiev. — As 
God cannot but obſerve the behaviour of men, he 
muſt be pleaſed with and finally make happy, thoſe who 
by righteouſneſs and goodneſs imitated his example ; 
and be diſplegſed with, and render finally miſerable, 
ſuch as atted contrary thereto. This is the natural 
ſenſe of the reaſonableneſs and obligations of 
moral duties, and of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments. Plato and Cicero, and all the old Theiſts, 
ſaw that reaſon was an ęffectual mean, to make 


mien virtuous here; and that from it a ſtate of joys 


and puniſhments, in a world to come, was plainly 
Es T _ conſidered, that the ſoul was 4 


moral 


AG. 3D ß , ̃ , BET wh MI 


to fear from the father of mankind ? 
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moral agent,--that providence was „ diſtri- 
buted here, — and that the unchangeable attributes of 


the deſed Deity, muſt approve and reward virtue, 
and diſapprove and puniſh vice. This was to them 


intrinſick evidence. If they had not a goſpel aſ- 
ſurance of a free pardon, yet they had no reaſon 
to deſpond. Integrity and ſelf-denial could de- 


pend on the divine goodneſs for pity and mercy 


and happineſs in ſome future world. When 


they had done all they could to cancel former 


tranſgreſſion by future obedience, and had la- 
boured to acquire a renovation and purity of 
mind, — had freed their affections from every 


thing immoral, and endeavoured to ſpread 


felicity all round them, what could they have 5 


what might they not expect? They might be 
ſecure that God would make allowance for the 
imperfections of his children, and on their re- 


pentance and amendment would reſtore them to 


new life and being in never- ending felicity. The 
declaration of reaſon on the caſe is equal to the 
voice of /welve apoſtles. Maithew and Mark and 


Luke and Jobn, &c. have, I own, produced more 


effectual means to the purpoſe of holineſs and im- 
mortality (by an aſſurance of pardon without any 


Puniſhment, and a promiſe of greater rewards here- 


after for continuance in well-doing, than reaſon 
could make known ;) what Peter and Paul, &c. 
&c. have ſaid, may, I grant, have more influence 
on a thoughtleſs world, and turn many to righte- 
ouſneſs, who would not otherwiſe ever think of 
death and judgment : But a Socrates, a Plato, a 
Tull, an Epictetus, a Marcus, a Secundus, &c. i. e. 
Q 2 Pim 
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Pliny junior, &c. &c. by arguing from the 72 


| fence in man, and from the eſſential refitude of 
the divine nature, afforded conviction ſufficient 
for depending on the future bleſſedneſs of good 
men. Theſe ſerious and reaſoning heathens, never 
apprehended the pious would fail of en 
in a future ſtate. 
ee It is impoſſible (ſays Secundus) to conceive 
that the ſoul periſhes entirely, and after a ſevere 
trial of threeſcore or fourſcore years, moulders 
like the body into duſt. We perceive in our- 
ſelves, and in all ſpecies, a natural deſire of 
complete and perfect happineſs. Every action 
of our lives tends to this ultimate end. Our 
thoughts and faculties are conſtantly employed 
to this particular purpoſe. We exert ambition, 
we purſue riches and honours, we form friend- 
ſhips and alliances, always with a view of poſſeſſ- 
ing one certain particular ſituation, which exiſts 
only in our own thoughts, and cannot be found 
on this ſide of the grave. But ſince none of the 
effects of nature are found in vain, and ſince all 
other beings, mankind excepted, enjoy benefits, 
ſufficient and ſatisfactory to their natural appe- 
tites; it is far from a preſumption to believe, 
that God cannot have planted this natural deſire 
ſo:ffrongly in mankind, without having allotted 
a proper and agreeable ſatisfaction for it. That 
ſatisfaction we muſt canfeſs is not attainable 
within the limits of this world. Our moſt rea- 
ſonable inference then is to conclude, that it 
will be appropriated to a future fate.” Quite 
Juſt in my opinion. This alone might do, if 
other ancients had been weak in their rea- 
ſonings 
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ſonings on the ſubject: But Plato and Cicero are 
unanſwerable. 

It 1s not, however, on the arguments of the 
old theiſt philoſophers that I reſt the cauſe. I 
will reaſon the matter in our modern manner, 
beyond a poſlibility of reply, that a future ſtate 
is certain, from the frame and conſtitution of the 
Human mind, and from the preſent condition and 
circumſtances of the human race, conſidered rela- 
tively, and in connection with the perfections of 
the Deity. I ſhall derive from the principles 
common to all mankind, that after this life 
ended, we ſhall ever live again, and be ſenſible 
of happineſs or miſery hereafter. This moral 
proof ſhall be the ſubject of a letter as ſoon as 

poſſible, and let this memoir ſtand as a preface 
to it. My deſign is to ſerve revelation; for ſo far 
as my obſervation hath reached among men, I 
have always ſeen, that, to bring the men of plea- 


ſure to a ſerious belief of immortality, we muſt 


found the article on argument. The teſtimony 
of the ſacred writings they will not admit. It 
is too plain for them. They laugh at its affect- 
ing figures, its circumſtances of terror and de- 
ſpair, its ſolemn and peremptory threats of ven- 
geance, and ſay, God hath not ſpoken to us at 
all in times paſt. The politician and the prieſt 
joined in the production of our books; as Maho- 
met and the monk did in the formation of the Ko- 
ran. All revelations are full of abſurdities and 
contradictions, and the books which require us 
to believe a tran/ubſtantiation and the Athanaſtan 
creed, as the church ſays the ſcriptures do, can 
deſerve no credit in the article of eternal tor- 
ments. Thus do they reject the bible. 


"het But 
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But if we can ſuggeſt to them nc by 
natural reaſon, to prove the immortality of man 
and a judgment to come, and convince them, that 
this doctrine ought to be the foundation of all 
their hopes, and the end of all their labours, 
then they will ſerve God here, in order to be 
happy in his favour hereafter. The tranſition 
from thence to chriſtianity is eaſy. It is but 
removing the ſhocking inventions and baſe adai- 

tions of prieſts, and then they behold with joy'the 
radiant light of the goſpel. They fee in our books, 
reaſon in perfectiun. Revelation becomes their 
heavenly rule and their comforter. This I have 
known to be the caſe of ſeveral converts I have 
made. From as wild rakes as ever lived, they 
turned to the confederation of the infinite importance 
of eternity, and ſtudied the riſe and progreſs of reli- 
gion in the ſoul. They became devoted to the bleſſed 
God and his Chriſt, ſpiritually minded, walked by 
faith, and lived in life and peace. By reaſon they 
were brought to know the 7rue end of man, and the 
reaſon of human life : that we were born into 
time to fear God and keep his commandments ; to 
defign his glory, and ſerve him in ſpirit and in 
truth. They acquired the whole chriſtian tem- 
per, were perfect in every divine qualification, 
and lived examples of that reverential fear and 
fupreme love, which chriſtians ought to manifeſt 
without ceaſing, for the incomparable excellencies 
of the Deity ; the God and father of all, who is 
above all. 

But had I given them only texts for immorta- 
ity, and laboured, like a monk, to make them 
orthodox, they would have laughed on, and been 

| damned. 
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damned. Reaſon does the work. | Ratio E 
auttor operis. 

To God only wiſe be glory through Jeſus 
Chriſt for ever. 


Written in the year 1768, by 
JOHN BUNCLE, Eſq. 


—— - _ 4 — 


The Efay on the End of the Death of 
| Chriſt, continued. from page 218. 


Have, in the preceding numbers of your 
work, exhibited what appears to me to have 
been ibe one great end of the life and death of Chriſt, 
viz. to give mankind the moſt ſatisfactory evi- 
dence of a reſurrection and a future life; I have 
alſo pointed out the other ſubordinate ends that are 
likewiſe ſaid, in the ſcriptures, to have been an- 
ſwered by it; and I have endeavoured to illuſtrate 
the principal figurative repreſentations that are made 
of it; ſhowing, more eſpecially, that Chriſt died 
as a ſacrifice for the ſins of mankind, only in a fi- 
gurative ſenſe; that his death was no proper ante- 
type of the Jewiſh ſacrifices, and that they had 
no direct reference to one another. Nothing 
farther ſeems to be neceſſary to explain this ſub- 
ject. But as it has been long taken for granted, 
by the generality af chriſtians, that the pardon 
of ſin is diſpenſed in conſideration of the ſuffer- 
ings, or, at leaſt, of the merit of Chriſt; that, 
mann the goodneſs and mercy of the 
„5 - | Divine 
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Divine Being, he could not pardon 1 
without ſome ſatisfaction being previouſly made 
to his juſtice; or, at leaſt, without the interceſ- 
fion, mediation, or ſome wud of intervention of 
a perſon who was not a ſinner; ; and conſequently 
that ſomething more than repentance and a good 
life was neceſſary to reinſtate ſinners in the di- 
vine favour ; I ſhall, beſides what appears to me 
to be a ſufficient refuration of this opinion, in 
what 1 have already advanced, enter into a more 
particular illuſtration of ſome other arguments 
which tend to prove that, according to the chriſ- 
tian ſcheme, the pardon of ſin is not diſpen- 
ſed on account of the ſufferings or merit of 
Chriſt, as if they were, in the ſenſe of divines, 
the ſine qua non, or the neceſſary procuring 
cauſe of that bleſſing, and were indiſpenſable, in 
order to remove ſome impediment to the exer- 
tion of the natural and eſſential placability of the 
divine nature. 

I think I have not been backward to do 
ſufficient juſtice to the opinion I am combating, 
having quoted the greateſt part, at leaſt, the 
ſtrongeſt of thoſe texts in which Chriſt is ſaid to 
have died a ſacrifice, and thoſe in which his ſuf- 
ferings are ſaid to have availed to procure the 
pardon of fin. That we are indebted for the 
fame favour to his merit in general, and parti- 
cularly to his interceſſion, hath been inferred from 
the following texts :—John xx. 31: Theſe are 
wrilten that ye might believe that Teſus is the 
Chriſt; and that, believing ye might have life 
through his name. — Acts x. 43. To him give all 
the n witneſs ; that, in his name, whoſoever 

 behieveth 


<£ 
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believeth in him ſhall receive remiſſion of fins. — 
xili. 39. By him all that believe are juſtified from 
all things from which they could not be juſtified 
by the law of Moſes. —Rom. in. 24. Juſtiſied 
freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Chriſt Jeſus. —1 Cor. vi. 11., But ye are juſtified 
in the name of the Lord Jeſus. —Gal. ii. 16. Even 
doe have believed in Jeſus Chriſt, that we might be 
juſtified by the faith of Chrift. —Eph. iv. 32. And 
be ye kind to one another, tender hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God, for Chriſt's ſake, bath 
freely forgiven you. — 1 Thel. i. 10. Even Jeſus, 
who delivered us from the wrath to come. Heb. 
vii. 25. Wherefore he is able alſo to ſave them 10 
the uttermoſt. — 1 John ii. 1. And if any man fin 
we have an advocate with the father, Jeſus Chriſt 
the righteous ; and be is the propitiation of our ſins. 
—1 John ii. 12. Becauſe your fins are forgiven you 
for his name's ſake. —Rom. viii. 34. Who alſo” 
maketh interceſſion for us. — Heb. vii. 25. He ever 
liveth to make interceſſion for them. To theſe may, 
perhaps, be added, John xvi. 23, 24. Yerily I 
ſay unto you, whatſoever ye ſhall aſk the father in 
my name, he will give it you. Flitherto ye have 
aſked nothing in my name. Aſk and receive, that | 
your joy may be full. 
Upon theſe texts I would juſt remark i in ge- 
neral, that the language of them appears to me 
to be ſuch as the apoſtles would naturally uſe 
in their circumſtances, vithout meaning any 
more, than that God was willing to receive into 
his favour all thoſe who repented of their ſins, 
and believed the goſpel (which two things had 
ſuch a connection, * in the New Teſtament 


they 
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they are uſed almoſt promiſcuouſly, and the one 


generally implies the orher) and that to be a 


chriſtian is ſufficient to entitle a perſon to the 
favour of God, without having recourſe to the 
ceremonies or works of the law of Moſes. The 
paſſages quoted from St. Paul only imply, that 
neither the obſervance of the law of Moſes, 
nor of any law whatever, as ſuch, could give 
a perſon a title to the divine mercy ; ſince no 
man ever perfectly fulfilled the law; and that 
both before and under the law, forgiveneſs had 
ever proceeded from the natural placability and 
goodneſs of God, exactly as it is repreſented in 
the goſpel. 
Several of theſe texts themſelves ſufficiently 
intimate that the forgiveneſs of ſin proceeds from 

the free mercy of God, without any other fo- 
Teign procuring cauſe : for how could we be ſaid 
to be juſtified freely by the grace of God, if a full 
ſatisfaction had been made to his offended juſ- 
tice; or how could the example of God, in the 
- forgiveneſs of our ſins, be recommended to our 
imitation, upon the ſuppoſition of the truth of 
the common doctrine of atonement. Muſt we, 
like him, forbear to forgive others, till a full 
equivalent ſatisfaction has been made to our juſt 
reſentment? Our Saviour tells us, that if our 
brother only repent, we muſt. forgive him, let 
his offence have been repeated ever ſo often. 
When, therefore, he taught his diſciples to pray, 
that zberr heavenly father would forgive them their 
treſpaſſes, even as they forgave thoſe that treſpaſs 
againſt them, can he be ſuppoſed to have had 
any idea of ay ang elſe, beſides ſincere re- 
pentance, 
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pentance, to have been neceſſary to the diſplay 
of the divine goodneſs in forgiving the ſins of 
men. 

In ſeveral of theſe texts the Engliſh reader is 

miſled by our tranſlation. One of the ſtrongeſt 

texts in favour of the doctrine of atonement, is 

Eph. 1. 32. but St. Paul, in that text, properly 
tranſlated, only exhorts us 7o be kind, and ſhow 
favour to others, as God has been kind to us: for 

the word Nag, in other places commonly 
ſignifies conferring favours in general, and very 
ſeldom the forgiveneſs of fin in particular; and 

what we render for Chriſt's ſake is only en xgira, 

in Chriſt, i. e. in the, goſpel of Chriſt, or by 
means of Chriſt, through his agency, or inſtru- 
mentality, taken in any ſenſe whatever. The 

word we render advocate in 1 John ii. 1. is Tagawvſlog, 
the very ſame that is, in other places, rendered 
the comforter, and is by our Lord applied to 

the Holy Ghoſt, when he promiſes his diſciples 

that he ſhould come to them upon his own de- 
parture from them. 

Whatever he meant by the office of advo- 
| cate, or interceſſor, it is plain that it is not 
_ appropriated to Chriſt, but only applied to him 

by way of figure, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt is not 
oſs called by the ſame name, but is repreſented 
as acting the ſame part in Rom. viii. 26, 27. The 
ſpirit itſelf maketh interceſſion for us becauſe 
he maketh interceſſion for us W to the will 
of God. 

The very great variety of manner in which 
the ſacred writers ſpeak of the method in 

which the pardon of fin is * is a proof 
that 
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| that we are to allow ſomething to the uſe of 

figures in their ſtyle upon this ſubject; for ſome 
of theſe phraſes muſt be accommodated to others. 
Several of the texts already quoted exhibit a 
conſiderable variety in the repreſentation of the 
manner in which God the Father diſpenſes the 
pardon of fin, but ſo great a latitude did they 
allow themſelves in the mode of expreſſion, 
that, in the following texts, we ſee the diſpenſa- 
tion of pardon repreſented as the proper and 
immediate act of Chriſt himſelf. 

Matt. ix. 6. Mark ii. 10. Luke v. 24. But 
that ye may know, that the ſon of man hath power on 
earth to forgive fin. — Acts v. 32. Him hath God 
exalted with his right hand, to be a prince and a 
ſaviour, to give repentance io Jjſrael and remiſſion | 
of fins. — Col. iii. 13. Even as Chrift forgiveth 
You, Jo alſo do ye. 

Upon a careful examination «r theſe and other 
texts produced for the commonly received doctrine 
of atonement, it muſt be granted that ſome of 
them do ſeem to repreſent the pardon of fin as 
diſpenſed in conſideration of ſomething elſe than 
our repentance or perſonal virtue; and accord- 
ing to their literal ſenſe, the pardon of ſin, is, in 
ſome way or other, procured by Chriſt. And 
had the literal repreſentation been all of a piece; 
had the ſacred writers uniformly repreſented God 
the Father as diſpenſing the pardon of fin to peni- 
tent offenders, in conſideration either of the 
ſufferings, or of the merit of Chriſt, our only 
interceſſor; the account would have had more 
of the air, and conſiſtency, at leaſt, of truth: 
But when the pardon of fin is ſometimes repre- 

ſented 
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ſented as diſpenſed in conſideration of the ff 


ferings, ſometimes of the merit, ſometimes of 


the re/urrefion, and even of the life, and obedience 
of Chriſt : when it is ſometimes Chriſt, and ſome- 
times the ſpirit that intercedes for us; when the 


diſpenſing of pardon is ſometimes ſaid to be the 


proper act of God the Father; and, again, when 


it is Chriſt who forgives us; we can hardly heſi- 


tate in concluding, that theſe muſt be, ſeve- 
rally, partial repreſentations, in the nature of 
figures and alluſions; which, at proper diſtan- 
ces, are allowed to be inconſiſtent, without any 

charge of impropriety in the ſtyle of the com- 
poſition. 

Doth not reaſon, then, and common n ſenſe bid 
us appeal from ſo vague a repreſentation of a 
matter of fact, founded on texts, which carry 
with them ſo much the air of figure, alluſion, 
and accommodation, to the plain general tenor 
of ſcripture; which, in almoſt every chapter, 
repreſents the pardon of ſin as diſpenſed ſolely 


on account of men's perſonal virtue, a penitent 


upright heart, and a teformed exemplary life, 
without the leaſt regard to the ſufferings or merit 
of any being whatever. The following texts 
are inſtances of what is here advanced. 

Gen. iv. 7. F thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be 
accepted. — Pal. xv. throughout. Lord, who ſball 
abide in thy tabernacle, who ſhall dwell in thy holy 
bill? He that walketh uprightly, worketh righte- 
ouſneſs, and ſpeaketh the truth in his heart, &c. &c. 
- Pal. li. 17. The ſacrifices of the Lord are à broken 


ſpirit; a broken and a contrite beart, O God, thou 


w not deſpiſe. —Ifai. 1 ll, 10. Say ye to the righte- 
"OG; 
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cus, It ſhall be well with them; for they ſhall eat of 
the fruit of their doings : But wo unto the wicked ;- 
It fhall be ill with them, for the works of their 
Hands ſhall be given them. — Iſai. Iv. 7. Let the 
wicked forſake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and 
He will have mercy upon him, and to our 9 and 
he will abundantly pardon. 
Matt. v. 1—12. Our Saviour's . 
vi. 14. F ye fargroe men their treſpaſſes, your 
n Father will alſo forgive you. — John xii. 
16. F any man ſerve me, him will my father ho- 
nour. — Acts x. 34. Then Peter ſaid, of a truth, I 
perceive that God is no reſpefer of perſons, but, in 
every nation he that feareth God, and worketh 
righteouſneſs is accepted of him. Il. 37. And 
they were pricked to the heart, and ſaid, Men and 
brethren, what ſhall we do. And Peter ſaid unto 
| them, repent, and be baptized, for the remiſſion of 
fins, It. 19. Repent ye, therefore, and be 
converted, that your fins may be blotted out. — 
xvii. 31. But now commandeth all men every 
where to repent, becauſe be hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in righteouſneſs. &c. 
&c. — Rom. xiv. 17, 18. For the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink; but righteouſneſs, peace, and 
Joy in the Holy Ghoſt. For he that in theſe things 
ſerveth Chriſt, is acceptable unto God, and approved 
of men. — 1 Cor. xv. 58. Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye ſteadfaſt, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, knowing that your 
labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord, —2 Cor. i. 
12. Our rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of our con- 
FOO that in fi 7 * and godly ſincerity, not in 


fleſaly 
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fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
Had our converſation in the world. — 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
Godlineſs is profitable to all things; having the 
promiſe of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come. — James ii. 24. Ye ſee that by works 
a man is juſtified, and not by faith only. — Rev. ii. 
10. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life. —Rev. xiv. 13. Bleſſed are 

| the dead who die in the Lord; ye, ſaith the ” 
fpirit, for they reſt from their labours, and their 
works do follow them. —XX11. 14. Bleſſed are 
they who do his commandments, that they may have 
a right 20 the tree of life. 5 | 
Our expectation of pardon and ſalvation ſolely 
upon the account of our own moral character 
and good works, 1s farther confirmed by the 
following abſolute declarations of the divine 
mercy and favour to the penitent and virtuous; 
in which, there is not the moſt diſtant hint of 
any regard had to the ſufferings or merit of any 
other being whatever. ; 
Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. And the Lord paſſed by be- 
fore him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, abundant in 
goodneſs and truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, 
forgiving iniquity, tranſgreſſion and ſin.— 2 Chron. 
xxx. g. For if ye turn again to the Lord, your 
brethren and your children ſhall find compaſſion be- 
fore them that led them captive. For the Lord 
your God is gracious and merciful, and will not 
turn his face from you, if ye turn unto him. —Pſal. 
xxv. 8. Good and upright is the Lord; therefore 
will he teach ſinners in the way. —]Xxxv1. 5. 
Thou Lord art good, and ready to forgive, | 
5 T3, ei. 
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ciii. 8. &c. The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
flow to anger, and plenteous in mercy : he will not 
always chide, neither will he keep his anger for 

ever. He bath not dealt with us after our fins, 
nor rewarded us after our iniquities. As far as the 
eaſt is from the weſt, ſo far hath he removed our 
tranſgreſſiuns from us. 1a. xxx. 18. He waiteth 


that be may be gracious. —Ezek. xxxili. 11. As 1 


live, ſaith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live. Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye 
die, O houſe of Vrael. 14, Sc. When 1 
fay to the wicked, thou ſhalt ſurely die ; if he turn 
from his ſin, and do that which is lawful and right , 
if the wicked reſtore the pledge, give again that 
- ewohich is robbed, walk in the ſtatutes of life, with- 
out committing iniquity, be ſhall ſurely live, he ſhall 
not die. None of the fins that be hath committed 
ſpall be mentioned to him, He hath done that 
_ which be lawful and right he ſhall ſurely live there- 
by. — Dan. ix. 3. To the Lord our God, belong 
mercies and forgiveneſſes, though we have rebelled 
againſt him. — Micah vii. 18. bo is a God like 
unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and paſſeth by 
tranſgreffion. — Jonah iv. 2. For I know that thou 
art a gracious God, merciful, flow to anger, 
and of great kindneſs, and repenteſt thee of the evil. 
John xvi. 26. At that day ye ſhall aſk in my name, 
and I Jay not unto you, that I will pray the father © 
for you; for the father himſelf loveth you, becauſe 
ye have loved me, and have believed that I came out 
from God. — 2 Pet. iii. 9. The Lord is not willing 


that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come * 


repentance. — 1 Jann i. 9. if we 1 4 our fins, he 
ts 
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is faithful and juſt to forgive us our fins, and to 
Cleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs. To theſe add, 
Rom. iii. 24. Being juſtified freely by his grace; — 
Titus 11. 7. Being juſtified by bis grace, — for do 
but admit that the favour is procured for us 
by the ſuffering of another, and you take away 
from the freeneſs of the grace. 
We have a fine view of the abſolute offer of 
free mercy in God preſented to us, in that text of 
ſcripture, in which Chriſt is called a mercy-/eat ; 
implying, that by him, as from the mercy-ſeat 
of old, God makes the gracious declaration of 
pardon and favour to. penitent ſinners. — Rom. 
itt. 25. hom God hath ſet forth to be [nap] 
a MERCY-SEAT, by faith in his blood; not pro- 
pitiation, as our tranſlators have rendered it. 
When doth David, or any other devout good 
man, mentioned in the ſcriptures, plead any 
thing, in his penitential addreſſes to the Divine 
Being, but his own integrity, or the free mercy 
of the divine nature? The following paſſages 
are a ſpecimen of all the reſt. $1, 
| Pal. vi. 4. Return, ob Lord, deliver my ſoul, 
and ſave me for thy mercies ſake. XXV. 6. 
Remember, ob Lord, thy tender mercies, and thy 
loving kindneſſes; for they have been ever of old. 
Remember not the ſins of my youth, nor my tran/- 
greſſions; according to thy mercies remember thou me, 
fer thy goodneſs ſake, O Lord. li. 1. Have mercy 
upon me, O God! according to thy loving kindneſs, ac- 
cording to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out 
my tranſgreſſions. vii. 8. Fudge me, O Lord, 


according to my righteouſneſs, and according to mine 
integrity that is in me.—Iſa. xxxviii. 3. Hezekiab 
Ng e pleading 
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pleading for longer life ſays: Remember now, ob 
Lord, I beſeech thee, bow I bave walked before thee 
in truth and with a perfect heart, and bave n 
that which is right in thy fight. 

What ſtreſs the worthy Nehemiah laid upon 
his good works before God, the TIO paſ- 
ſages will ſhow. 

Nehem. v. 19. 7. bind upon me, my God, for 
good, according to all that ] have done for this peo- 
xili. 14. Remember me, O my God, con- 
cerning this ; and wipe not out my good deeds that 1 
bave done far the houſe of my God, and for the offices 
thereof. 22. Remember me, O my God, 
concerning this alſo, and en me, according to the 

greatneſs of thy mercy. 

What can be more evident from theſe texts, 
and indeed from the whole tenor of the Old 
Teſtament, than that theſe ancient worthies in 
religion had no notion of atonement for ſin, by 
any other ſufferings or merit than their own. 
Their language upon all occaſions, even when 
they addreſſed themſelves to the Deity, ſhows, 


that they expected pardon and favour from the 


eſſential goodneſs and placability of the divine 
nature, ſolely on account of their integrity, 
either maintained through life, or elſe recovered 
by ſincere repentance. 
That the belief of the doctrine of atonement 
is not neceſſary to ſalvation, muſt be allowed to 
be juſtly inferred from facts, which prove, that 
many unqueſtionably good men were ignorant 
of it. But do they not prove more? If fin re- 
ally required any proper expiation, and no re- 
PRs or good works of men could ſecure the 
| | divine 
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divine favour and acceptance ; ; is it at all proba- 
ble? can we reconcile it with the goodneſs and 
other perfections of the Divine Being, that he 
ſhould ſuffer ſo many good men, the teachers 
and ornaments of a divine religion, at a time 
when extraordinary interpoſitions were ſo very 


frequent, to live and die under ſo groſs a miſ- 


take; to place all their moſt important hopes 
upon a falſe confidence, a refuge of lies; to 


truſt to a broken reed; to cover themſelves with 


filthy rags ?- Sc. &c. Sc. 
If the opinion of the merit of good works 


had been fo exceedingly pernicious, of ſuch 


baleful influence as it 1s repreſented to be by 


ſome; if it really ſwelled men's hearts with un- 


becoming, unreaſonable, and abominable pride, 
by uſurping to man's-ſelf any part of the praiſe 
and glory which is due to God alone; is it pro- 
bable that the Divine Being would have ſuffered 


ſuch impious language to paſs without a ſevere 


animadverſion? Ought not Fob, David, Heze- 


kiah, Nebemiab and Daniel, to have been ſe- 
verely reproved, when they preſumed to mention 
their integrity before God: and to take refuge 
in his natural perfections alone, in the mercy 
and placability that was eſſential to his nature, 
without interpoſing the ſufferings or merit of 


any other to mediate for them? Ovght there 


not to have been ſome very ſtrong clauſe an- 
nexed to thoſe abſolute and unlimited declara- 
tions of divine mercy, which ſhould have fixed 


and reſtrained their meaning beyond all poſſi- 
dility of diſpute; in order to prevent groſs and 


dangerous miſtakes, ' and conſtructions, which 
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are ſo eaſily put upon them? Did not the 
Divine Being know the inbred pride of the 
human heart? How prone and glad men are 
to take advantage of every handle to indulge a 
diſpoſition which was ſo natural and hurtful to 
them? . 
Aud if Mo ofes, David, and the reſt of the 
Jewiſh worthies, had any notion of the neceſſity 
of the ſufferings of any perſon to atone for ſin, 
is it not ſtrange that not ſo much as a ſingle 
expreſſion, implying ſuch a ſentiment, ſhould 
be found in all their writings ? | 

Indeed, admitting the popular doctrine of 
atonement, the whole Old Teſtament is, through- 
out, a moſt unaccountable book. Unanſwer- 
able queries ſtart themſelves every where. The 
worſhip deſcribed in it is not only imperfect, 
but defective in the moſt fundamental, the 
molt eſſential, and the plaineſt articles of all re- 
ligion. The Divine Being himſelf gives a very 
partial and falſe account of his own nature and 
attributes; and the moſt devour and favoured of 
his worſhippers derogate from the honour of God 
whenever they ſpeak of him, nay, even blaſpheme 
him to his face. Surely the reſpect we owe to 

theſe books, to the religion they contain, to the 
men, and eſpecially to the God that we, in 
common with them, worſhip, bids us reject, 
with indignation, an opinion that preſents them 
in fo diſadvantageous a light. 

From the whole hiſtory of the Goſpels and the 
As, nothing can be plainer than, not only that 
the bulk of the nation, but that the moſt intel- 
n Venn, in our Saviour's and the apoſtles 

times, 
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times, had not the leaſt notion of any neceſſity 


for the ſufferings or mediation of any being to 


atone for ſin. Their ſacrifices, they knew, 


would avail them nothing for this moral pur- 


poſe, and they had no knowledge, or appre- 
henſion, of any other. For that they were the 


fartheſt in the world from expecting a Suffering 


Meffiah, is notorious. And can we think it at 


all probable, that the nation of the Jews would 
ſo entirely have forgotten the great and ſole uſe 


of ſacrifices, when the cuſtom had been con- 


_ tinued, with ſmall interruption, from 'the time 


of their firſt inſtitution, in a land where every 
thing, and eſpecially religion, was under the 
immediate inſpection of divine providence. - 

As the heathens probably borrowed the prac- 
tice of facrificing from the Patriarchs, or Jews; 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they would, along 


with it, borrow from them the general notion 
and deſign of ſacrifices. But, whatever diſputes 


have ariſen on the ſubject of the heathen ſacri- 


fices, thus much ſeems to be very clear, that 

they offered ſacrifices to their gods with the very 

ſame view with which they offered them any 
other gifts of value; and that the more intelli- 


gent of them thought to pleaſe, or appeaſe their 


deities by the diſpoſition of their minds, and not 


by the pain or the merit of any being whatever ; 
much leſs of the beaſts they ſacrificed. — When 


they offered human victims, it was only under 


the notion of ſomething exceedingly dear to 


them, as a proof of their greater affection to 
your of ar, and to es religion. 708 ee e 
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It is uſual with the ſacred writers, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament, to aſſign the reaſons of 
ſuch of the divine proceedings reſpecting the hu- 
man race as are more difficult to be comprehend- 
ed, and the neceſſity and propriety of which are 
not very obvious, and might be liable to be called 
in queſtion; ſuch is the divine condeſcenſion to 
the weakneſs, the ſhort-ſightedneſs, and even 
the perverſeneſs of men. He is willing that 
we ſhould be fatisfied that all his ways are 
equal, that they ate all juſt, reaſonable, and 
expedient ; even in caſes where our concern in 
them is not very apparent. Much more, then, 
might we expect an explanation of the divine 
_ meaſures, when the very end to be anſwered by 
them is loſt, if we do not enter into the reaſons 
of them; as is apparently the caſe with reſpect 
to the doctrine of atonement: ſince the proper 
end of the meaſures that this opinion repreſents 
the Deity to have taken, was the diſplay of the 
divine juſtice, and of his abhorrence of fin. 
Now, to whom was this diſplay intended to be 
made? Without doubt, to the human race, 
principally, the perſons who are moſt nearly 
concerned in it, and whoſe ſentiments and con- 
duct, the views it ſuggeſted were intended to 
affect. Do the ſacred writers ever ſuppoſe the 
human race ſo very ſagacious, as to be able to 
enter, of themſelves, into the reaſons of ſuch. 
high proceedings, without any hint for their di- 
rection ? Can we think the divine wiſdom and 
' goodneſs would have left us to ourſelves to form 
ſentiments and apprehenſions of things, of the 
utmoſt conſequence to our virtue and our . 

| neſs, 
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neſs, by way of mere diſtant and dubious infe- 


rence? 

ls it not very ſurpriſing then, hs in all the 
books of ſcripture, neither in the Old or New 
Teſtament, neither the Divine Being himſelf to 
the patriarchs; neither Moſes, nor the prophets, 
by his direction, to the Jews; nor Chriſt, or his 


apoſtles, to the chriſtians, ever aſſert, or explain, 


the principle on which the doctrine of atonement is 


founded: for tho' they deſcribe. the heinous na- 


ture of fin, in the ſtrongeſt colours, repreſent it 
as exceeding ſinful, and the like; they never 
once go a lingle ſtep further and aſſert that i: 
is of ſo heinous a nature, that God the infinitely 
good and gracious, cannot pardon it without an 
adequate ſatisfattion being made to his juſtice, 
and the honour of his laws and government, — 
In all their diſcourſes, there occurs not one clauſe 
that contains the ſentiment, and it admits of 
great variety of expreſſion. Nay, the contrary 
ſentiment abounds every where, viz. that repent- 
ance and a good life, are, of themſelves, ſuffici- 
ent to recommend us to the favour of God. 
Notwithſtanding ſo many notoriovs ſinners, both 
whole nations and particular perſons as are ad- 


dreſſed by inſpired perſons, and their conduct 


ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt, in the courſe of 
the ſacred hiſtory ; the regards of none of them 
are ever directed to any thing farther than their 
own hearts and lives. — Return unto me, and I will 


return unto you, is the ſtrain of all they ſay upon 


the occaſion: of which innumerable inſtances 
might be produced from the wanngs of the 
e 
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a pretended, however, by the author of 
. Jeſus Chriſt the mediator, p. 85, Cc. that the 
principles on which the doctrine of atonement 
is founded, are laid down by the apoſtle Paul, 
in Rom. iii. 25, 26. which paſſage is as follows. 
Whom God hath jet forth to be a propitiation thro 
faith in bis blood, to declare his righteouſneſs, for 
the remiſſion of fins that are paſt, through the for- 
bearance of God: io declare, I ſay, at this time, 
bis righteouſneſs, that be might be juſt, and ths 
juſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus. 

In deſcanting upon this paſſage the mbar 
largely contends, that the death of Chriſt is here 
repreſented as a diſplay of the divine juſtice ; 
and from hence he infers, that unleſs Chriſt had 
died as a propitiation for our ſins, the Divine 
Being could not, in ſtrict juſtice, have received 
even penitent offenders into his favour. 

But, this conſtruction is entirely founded on 
the ſuppoſition that the word [Iam] in the 
text is properly rendered juſtice, and [Imnavr] juſt, 
with reſpect to inflicting puniſhment; both which 
are very rarely, if, indeed, ever, the true ſenſe 
of the words in the New Teſtament. They 
cannot be rendered into Engliſh with more pro- 
priety than by the words righteous, and righteou/- 
neſs, denoting uprightneſs, integrity, goodneſs, 
and virtue in general. To render them other- 
wiſe in this place, is to miſtake the ſenſe of it; 
as will appear from the following view of it. 

To obviate the cavils of the Jews againſt the 
Gentiles being admitted to partake of all the 
privileges, which they imagined they had an ex- 
clugvo right to, without being obliged to 8 

orm 
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form to the law of Moſes, St. Paul denies that 
any perſons are juſtified, or entitled to theſe bleſ- 
ſings, by the law; and maintains, that the true 

and original method of juſtification was by Faith; 
as he proves from the caſe of Abraham, David, 
c. by which method a way is opened for the 
juſtification of the Gentiles: fince, according to 
this method, nothing more than faith in Chriſt 
is neceſſarily required of them. Though God, 

| therefore, juſtifies all that believe in Jeſus, hs 
is juſt [i. e. to the Jews.] The Jews have no 
reaſon to object againſt his proceeding : for this 

. ſame righteouſneſs which is without the law, is 

manifeſtly witneſſed by the lau and the prophets ; 
even the righteouſneſs of God, which is by faith in 
Feſus Chriſt, unto all, and upon all them that be- 
lieve; for there is no difference: for all have finned 
and come ſhort of the glory of God; being juſtified 
freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Feſus Chriſt; by whom, as from à mercy-ſeat 
[armor] he hath more fully and extenſively 
publiſhed this method of juſtification, 

That this is the true ſenſe of the paſſage, will 
eaſily appear probable: ro any one who conſiders. 
the general ſtrain and drift of St. Paul's diſ- 
_ courſes ; that, in almoſt all the controverſies he 
enters into, he is combating the Jewiſh preju- 
dices ; and that many of thoſe parts of his wri- 
tings, which have been ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
reaſonings upon general moral principles, appear 
now to be nothing more than a diſcuſſion of 
ſome particular queſtions that were ſtarted in 
thoſe times. This thought is a general key to 
the controverſial part of almoſt all St. Paul's 

| | epiltics, 
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epiſtles, and makes good ſenſe of them; where- 
as, by ſuppoſing that he is not ſpeaking to the 
prejudices that prevailed in his own times, we 

make him advance notions, the moſt ſhocking 

and inconſiſtent in the world. 

With me, I own, theſe negative arguments 
(as they may be called) have great weight. 
When ] find a profound ſilence concerning this 
ſuppoſed great doctrine of atonement, upon oc- 
caſions on which I cannot help thinking it would 
naturally have occurred; when I do not find 
that frequent mention of it, and that ſtreſs laid 

upon it, which its importance would certainly 

require; when I find no trace of it in any direct 
meſſage from God, or in any Fact recorded in the 
ſacred writings; I cannot help thinking that 
divines muſt have been miſtaken concerning its 
ſuppoſed truth and importance. I cannot help 
ſuſpending my aſſent to a doctrine of this nature 
deduced only by way of inference, and that 
chiefly from expreſſions which have much the 
air of figure and alluſion. I think that a few 
obſcure expreſſions and paſſages ought to be ex- 
plained by other numerous, plain, and ftriking 
texts, relating to the ſame ſubject; and theſe 
uniformly repreſent God, our univerſal parent, 
like a good and kind father, pardoning finners 
freely, i. e. from his natural goodneſs and mercy, 
whenever they are truly penitent and reform 
their lives. Hitherto, however, I have confined 
- myſelf, chiefly, to the negative arguments 
| brought from the Old Teſtament; but the moſt 

ſtriking of them, in my opinion, are thoſe which 
are drawn from the diſcourſes and conduct of 


aur 
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our Saviour and his apoſtles, as recorded in the 


New Teſtament. With theſe, if you. will give 
me leave, I will preſent | your readers in the next 
number of your Repoſitory. After this, two 


more papers, of a moderate length, will, I hope, 
contain all that I have to advance on this ſubject - 


at preſent. Thanking you for the indulgence 


| you have ſhewn me hitherto, I am, Gentlemen, 


Your very Wanne Servant, 


CLEMENS. 


P. S. Some of your readers may poſſibly 3 
obſerved, that a ſmall part of one of the pre- 
ceding articles of this eſſay, and a conſider- 
able part of ibis, are copied, with ſome altera- 
tions, from a pamphlet intitled The ſcripture 


dottrine of Remiſſion, publiſhed in the year 1761. 
That pamphlet was part of a larger treatiſe, 


which the writer of this article had drawn up 
ſeveral years before. That particular part was 
ſelected from the reſt by the late Dr: Lardner 


and Dr. Fleming, and was publiſhed by them 


ſelves, at their earneſt requeſt. 
The author can truly ſay, that when he be- 
gan to make a collection of texts, in order 


to fix his own ſentiments concerning the effects 
of the death of Chriſt (for which purpoſe he 


carefully peruſed both the Old and New Teſ- 
tament) his opinion was very different from what 
it was afterwards. 


To 
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GENTLEMEN, 


I ſubmit to your judgment the following thoughts 
on the objeftions againſt the propriety of the 
apaſtles conduct in penal inſlictions, which I find 
propoſed by PyRRHO in your laſt number. If 
your other correſpondents furniſh you with nothing 
better on the ſubjef?, and you think the contents 
of this paper worthy of a place in your next pub- 
lication, they are entirely at your ſervice. 


VIGILIUS. | 


JYRRHO obſerves (p. 188) in relation to 
the conduct of Peter at the death of An- 
nanias and Sapphira ; „Well then, you ſay, it 
© was miraculous—I grant it—but this is the 
« very thing complained of; for pray, are mi- 
& racles, of themſelves, a proof of any thing, 
te beſides the power of him that works them? 
c And may not power be indiſcreetly exerted, 
cc &c.” From theſe words, and what los 
in the ſame paragraph, I apprehend PyRRHOo“s 
notion of the miraculous powers, conferred on 
the apoſtle and others, ro be this: that they 
were permanent powers, always abiding in them, 
which they could exert at their own choice and 
diſcretion, when, and in what manner they 
thought fit. The whole of his objeCtions againſt 


their conduct appears to me founded on this 


ſuppoſition. But, if, on examination, this no- 


tion de found erroneous: if it appear, that the 
; power 


Condut? of 1 the Apoſtles. 1 


power by which the miraculous effects were 
produced was the power of God, immediately 
exerted by himſelf, when, and as he thouglit 
proper, and that the apoſtles were no more than 
occaſional inſtruments*; I hope it will go a good 
way towards exculpating Peter and Paul from 
the charge of indiſcreet exertions of miraculous 
wers. 

1 own, I feel ſome reluctance againſt admit- 
ting the ſuppoſition, that the infinitely wiſe and 
good God, would intruſt the exertions of his 
own divine power, even in caſes affecting the 
lives or faculties of others, to the diſcretion of 
men, however holy or well diſpoſed, yet till 
but men, and, as ſuch, ſubject to human infir- 
mities, errors and paſſions. 

But let us attend, firſt, to ſome general de- 
clarations of the New Teſtament writers in re- 
lation to the miraculous gifts and powers con- 
. ferred on the apoſtles and others, and then take 
notice of ſome remarkable facts in which they 
were exerciſed. 

Among the general ee concerning 
the miraculous works performed by the apoſtles, 
the following deſerve particular notice. 
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* It appears to me, that on ſome 3 they were di- 
rected or prompted by God himſelf, or, which is the ſame 
thing, by his holy ſpirit, to exert their own natural powers, 
ſuch as ſpeech, action of the hand, or the like, but only 
as a ſenſible ſignification unto others of the production 
of ſuch an effect by the divine power; that on others they 
obtained the power of working the miracle they deſired by 
prayer, and on others the connection between the exertions 
of the power of God and their inſtrumentality was much leſs. 
than this, yet ſufficient to anſwer the great purpoſe: of con- 
vincing mankind, that God was with them, and bore teſti- 
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Mark xvi. 20. And they went forth, and 

preached every where ; the Lord working with 

them, and confirming the word with figns following, 


— Heb. ii. 3, 4. How ſhall we eſcape if we neg- 
let fo great ſalvation, which at the firſt began 10 


be oi by the Lord, and was confirmed to us by 


them that beard him: God alſo bearing witneſs 
with them, both with figns and wonders, and with 
divers miracles and gifts (or diſtributions) of the 
Holy ghoſt according to his own will. 5 
Theſe paſſages ſeem to me clearly to aſcribe 
both the direction and operation, in the miracu- 
lous atteſtations given to the apoſtles' preaching, 
wholly to God. 
Let us obſerve alſo St Paul's account of the 
ſpiritual gifts, 1 Epiſt. to the Corinthians, ch. xii. 
V. 4, 5, 6. Now there are diverſities of pifts, 
but the ſame ſpirit : And there are differences of 
miniſters, but the ſame Lord; and there are diver- 
fities of operations, but it is the ſame God, who 
worketh all in all. In theſe laſt words the apoſtle 
plainly aſcribes all the ſeveral miraculous ope- 
rations to the energy or power of God. In the 
8, 9, 10, ver. the apoſtle” proceeds to enume- 
rate various kinds of ſpiritual gifts conferred on 


different perſons (and, by the way, I don't find 


the power of deſtroying, or inflifting bodily 
ſufferings ranked in this, or any other liſt of the 
ſpiritual gifts) he adds, v. 11. But all theſe work- 
eth that one and the ſelf-ſame ſpirit, dividing to 
every man ſeverally as he will. By theſe words 
I think, the apoſtle means, not only that the 
diſtribution of the ſeveral kinds of gifts to dif- 
ferent. oro but that a, degree, ſeaſon and 
manner 
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manner of their operation in each were under 
the direction of the ſpirit, i. e. of God: and in 


the following verſes he ſhews, that the deſign 


of them all was, not ſo much for the private ad- 
vantage of the perſons on whom they were con- 


ferred, as for the common benefit of the church. 


This appears ſtill more clearly from the 14th 
ch. where, after having ſhewn the ſuperior ex- 


cellence and uſefulneſs of the gift of prophecy, 


(by which is probably meant ſpeaking in public 
for the inſtruction and edification of the church) 
above the fo much wiſhed for and boaſted gift 


of tongues, he adds, v. 26. How is it then, bre- 
 thren, when ye come to gether, every one of you hath 


a pſalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a 


revelation, hath an interpretation. Theſe words 


ſeem to me to imply, that theſe communica- 
tions of the holy ſpirit were ordinarily granted 
at. the time of their aſſemblies only; not that 
they on whom theſe gifts had been once con- 


ferred could at any time, when they pleaſed, 


utter by inſpiration, pſalms, doctrines, revela- 
tions, ſpeak with tongues, &c. No doubt they 


might retain in memory ſuch-like communica- 
tions once made to them by the Holy Ghoſt, 


in like manner as any other inſtructions they 


had received by ordinary means; but new in- 
ſpirations ſeem not to have been at their own 


choice and diſcretion. It is true, that when 
. theſe communications were made to them in 
+ their aſſemblies, they were ſubmitted to their 

own diſcretion as to the order, ſeaſon. and man- 
ner of delivery, as the apoſtle ſhews in the fol- 
| en, verics, in which reſpe& they might be, 


and 
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and ſometimes were, indiſcreet. He therefore 
proceeds to preſcribe regulations ; firſt, for thoſe 
who ſpoke with tongues: v. 27, 28. ſecondly, 
for the prophets: v. 29, &c. Let the pro- 
phets ſpeak two or three (i. e. in courſe, ſee. 
v. 27.) and let others judge. He adds, v. 30. 
And if any thing be revealed to another that fitteth 
by, let the firſt hold his peace. If any thing be 
revealed to another :—what, at his own choice 
and diſcretion ? No, ſurely ; but at the pleaſure 
of the Holy Ghoſt, the revealer. For ye may 
all prophecy one by one, that all may learn and all 
be comforted. And the ſpirits of the prophets 
are ſubject to the prophets. Not with regard to 
conferring inſpirations, when the prophets plea- 
ſed; but only as to the circumſtances of delivery 
of inſpirations when imparted. 
Agreeably to this notion of the ſpiritual gifts, 
we find the apoſtle frequently exhorting his 
friends to beware of grieving the holy ſpirit, Eph. iv. 
30. of quenching the ſpirit. 1 Theſſ. v. 19. i. e. 
by their neglect, or improper uſe of his com- 
munications ; or by unworthy conduct; and, on 
the contrary, he exhorts Timothy, 2 Eph. 1. 6. 
to ſtir up the gift of God which was in him, i. e. 
y prayer, and a due improvement of what he 
had already; the proper means to obtain all 
other divine bleflings. Theſe exhortations ſeem 
to intimate, that the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. 
were not permanent in thoſe on whom they had 
been once beſtowed, and ſuch as might be uſed 
at their own pleaſure ; but that they were in the 
_ diſpoſal, and under the direction ke God, the 
author of them. | 
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Having thus conſidered ſome general declara- 
tions of the New Teſtament writers concerning 
the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and the miracles 
which God wrought by the apoſtles and others, 
| — us proceed to take notice of ſome remarkable 
In the account given us (Acts ch. ii.) of the 
deſcent of the Hay Ghoſt on the apoſtles, it is 
ſaid, v. 4. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghoft, and began to ſpeak with other” tongues, as 
the ſpirit gave them utterance. Not at their own 
choice or diſcretion. _ | „ 
Acts iii. When the lame man had been heal- 
ed by Peter and John, Peter gave this account 
of that miracle to the people, v. 12. Ye men of 
Iſrael, why marvel ye at this? or why look ye ſo 
earneſtly on us, as though by our own power or bo- 
_ lineſs we had made this man to walk? v. 13. The 
| God of Abrabam, and of Iſaac, and of Jacob, the 
God of our fathers hath glorified his ſon Jeſus. v. 
16. And his name through faith in his name, hath 
made this man ſtrong, whom ye ſee and know : yea, 
the faith, which is by him, hath given him this 
perfect ſoundneſs in the preſence of you all. He 


here expreſsly diſclaims the miracle for himſelf 


and his fellow apoſtle, and ſays it was not to be 
attributed to any power or holineſs in them, 
but to another and ſuperior cauſe. In like 
manner he afferts before the council, ch. iv. 10. 
Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Trael, that by the name of Jeſus Chrift of Naa. 

' reth, whom ye crucified, whom God raiſed from 
| The dead, even by him doth this man fand here 


before you whole. 
Io . | When 
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When the apoſtles were diſmiſſed by the 
council, and returned to their friends, we find 
theſe words in the joint prayer to God, which 
was offered upon that occaſion, v. 29, 30. And 
nom, Lord, bebold their threatuings, and grant 
unto thy ſervants, that with all boldneſs they 
may ſpeak thy word, by firetching forth thine 
hand to heal : and that figns and wonders may 
be done, by the name of thy holy child Jeſus. 
Theſe words clearly ſhew, that they who made 
this prayer had no idea that miraculous powers 
were already given to the apoſtles to be employed 
when and how they pleaſed : but that they re- 
garded all ſuch things as the immediate opera- 
tion of the hand of God, in which the apoſtles 
were nothing more than inſtruments, | 
In that profuſion of miracles (if we may ſo 
call it) which took place after the death of 
nanias and Sapphira, the immediate power of 
God ſhines ſo illuſtriouſly, as almoſt makes us 
loſe fight of the inſtrumentality of the apoſtles ; 


. eſpecially, when we read, Acts v. 15. Inſomuch, 


that they brought forth the fick into the ſtreets, 
and laid them on beds and couches, that, at the 
leaſt, the ſhadow of Peter paſſing by might over- 

ſhadow ſome of them. One finds it difficult to 
conceive, that Peter could even give attention 
to ſuch caſes, or exert a determination of his will 
to effect ſuch cures by ſuch means; much leſs 
could convey any miraculous power, which he 
might poſſeſs in himſelf, unto his ſhadow ; and 
yet it ſeems plain, that there muſt. have been 
ſome facts which gave a ground to the people 
for ſuch an expectation and practice. However, 


= 8 | the 
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the intervention of Peter's ſhadow ſufficiently. 


ſecured the great end for which theſe miraculous 
operations were wrought, i. e. that thereby God 
might bear witneſs with the apoſtles to the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus, and to the divine authority of 
his doctrine, which they preached.* Similar 


obſer- 


* 1 know not, whether Pyrrho will allow, that theſe, or 
any other miracles, were capable of co any ſuch at- 
teftations : for he ſays, p. 188. Are miracles, of them- 


ſelves, a proof of any thing, beſide the power of him that 


works them?” And p. 191, ſpeaking of our Saviour, he 
ſays; © He never deſtroyed one ſubject of the Jewiſh or Ro- 
man republic to manifeſt his power.“ Vet, p. 193, he ſays, 
© Chriſt exerciſed a legiſlative power and authority in this 
world, when he publiſhed his commiſſion, and confirmed 
the ſame by miraculous powers.“ I am ſenſible that much 


hath been advanced, with great confidence, in ſupport of 


and deduction from this poſition, that miracles of them- 

ſelves prove nothing beſide the power of him that r 
them. But might it not have been ſaid, with equal truth, 
that no actions, divine or human, of themſelves, prove any 


ting, beſide the power of him who performs them? Yet, 


certainly, the actions of men are capable of manifold con- 
nections and references to other things, paſt, preſent and 
future; and, by means of thoſe connections, of exhibiting 
very ſtrong and ſatisfactory evidences of many other things 
beſide the power of the performers. Law, commerce, 
and, in ſhort, the whole circle of human affairs, proceeds 
on this ſuppoſition. Wiſe men ſeldom perform actions 
totally independent, and as mere exertions of power : 
they Rib conſider the actions of others in ſuch a light; 
but attend carefully to their connections and relations, 
that they may thereby be enabled to trace out the evi- 
dences they exhibit, and diſcover the truths that reſult from 


them, We hourly experience this in ourſelves, and obſerve 


it in others. | 

I ſuppoſe it will be no preſumption then to affirm, that 
all the works, whether ordinary or extraordinary of the 
wiſeſt of beings, are performed with certain references and 
views, and that theſe are 11 proper objects of — 
wn | 2 C 
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obſervations occur on reading the account of the 
wonderful miracles wrought by St. Paul at Ephe- 


ſus. (Acts xix. 11, 12.) And God wrought ſpe- 


cial miracles by the hands of Paul : So that from 


Bis body were brought unto the ſick handkerchiefs or 


aprons, and the diſeaſes departed from them, and 
the evil ſpirits went out of them. 

I ſhall but juſt mention, further, the cure of 
Eneas of an eight years palſy, Acts ix. 34. 
which was effected by Peter with theſe words; 
Eneas, Jeſus Chriſt maketh thee whole ; ariſe and 
make thy bed. And the reſtoring Dorcas to life, 
v. 40. of the fame chapter, where we are told, 
that Peter firſt kneeled down and prayed; and then 
turning to the corpſe ſaid, Tabitha ariſe. Both 
which caſes, I think, clearly ſhew, that he did 
not conſider himſelf as poſſeſſing a diſcretionary 

wer of working ſuch miracles. _ | 

Had the apoſtles been endued with ſuch 
power, one would expect to find ſome inſtances 
of their employing it for their own ſecurity, or 


deliverance from the many attacks of their ene- 


mies, or from the perils and ſufferings by land 


and fea to which they were ſo often expoſed: 


Inveſtigation. As to his ordinary works, it ſeems the bu- 


fineſs of a juſt philoſophy, not ſo much to conſider them b 
themſelves, as to trace out their relations and deſign, a 
diſcover the ſeveral truths, that may be proved by them. 


In like manner as to miracles, it ſeems an idle and vain 


ſpeculation to conſider them by themſelves, and as mere 


proofs of the power of him who works them ; they are at- 
tended with certain relations, to which they are ſo inti- 
mately connected, that they cannot be ſeparated from them 
in reaſonable conſideration. It ſeems rather the chief object 
of a wiſe and candid enquirer, to obſerve thoſe relations, 
and to what truths they exhibit evidence thereby. þ 

. a ut 
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| but no ſuch thing appears. We find, that when 
the apoſtles were impriſoned by the council, An 


angel of the Lord bv night opened the priſon doors 
ang brought them forth, Ads v. 1 9. When Peter, 


being impriſoned by Herod, was ſleeping be- 
tween two ſoldiers, bound with two. chains, an 
angel of the Lord awoke, raiſed him up, releaſed 
him from his chains, and conducted: him forth. 
Acts xii, When Paul and Silas were in priſon 
at Philippi, Mpile they prayed and ſang praiſes unto 


Goa, ſuddenly there was a great earthquake, ſo that 


the foundations of the priſon were ſhaken : and im- 


mediately all the doors were opened, and every one's 
bonds were logſed. Acts xvi. During the tempeſt 


which happened in St. Paul's voyage to Rome, 
the angel of God flood by him one night, and ſaid, 
Fear-not, Paul; thou muſt be brought before Cæſar; 
and lo, God hath given thee all them that ſail with 
thee ; which prediction providence wonderfully 
accompliſhed : but in none of theſe caſes doth 
there appear any a& or purpoſe of the apoſtles 
to exert a miraculous power for their own de- 
liverance. - 

If it ſhould be replied, that they _ pro- 
bably be reſtrained from exerciſing this power 
for their own ſafety and advantage; we do not 


find that their maſter ever employed his miracu- 


lous power for his own benefit. 1 add; We 
might expect then, from their humanity and be- 
nevolence, that they would not have failed to. 
| relieve every miſerable object that came within 
their reach, whether their aſſiſtance had been 
ſolicited or not; but we have no reaſon to think 
this was the caſe, - Miracles of healing were 
bel 95 83 daiſpenſed 
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- diſpenſed with a manifeſt economy, and were 
never very numerous, but when particular cir- 
cumſtances called for it. However, one might 
have expected, that friendſhip and affection 
would have engaged the apoſtles, and others on 
whom gifts of healing were beſtowed, to have 
| | exerted theſe powers in favour of their friends 
Z [ and companions when in ſickneſs. Yet neither 
' doth this appear. Paul tells Timothy, 1 Ep. 
| iv. 20. Trophimus have I left at Miletum fick. 
| Dr. Lardner thinks this happened in the courſe 
3 of Paul's voyage to Rome. Can we ſuppoſe he 
| _. would have left his friend in ſuch circumſtances, 
= when he had ſo much need of his attendance = 
BD and ſervices, if he had had it in his power to 
| 3 have healed him, and thereby enabled him to 
| purſue the voyage. Again Paul tells the Philip- 
38 pians, ch. 1. 27. that Epaphroditus, whom they 
| had ſent to miniſter to him during his confine- 
= 7 ment at Rome, had been fick nigh unto death; but 
God had mercy on him, and not on him only, but on 
me alſo, leſt I ſhould have forrow upon ſorrow. 
Which words plainly intimate, that Epaphroditus's 
recovery was effected in the ordinary courſe of 
| providence, not by Paul's exerting a miraculous 
| power in healing him; though he owns himſelf 
=_ - under many obligations to his aſſiduity, and pro- 
= | feſſes a high eſteem and affection for his perſon. 
From the ſeveral conſiderations now ſuggeſted, 
I cannot help concluding, that the extraordinary 
gifts and miraculous powers of the holy ſpirit, 
were not ſo entruſted to the diſcretion of thoſe 
on whom they were beſtowed, as that they could 
| exerciſe them, when, and in what manner they 
Tk [7 _ pleaſed; 
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pleaſed; much leſs could they perrefr d abuſe 


them in the ſervice of their own prejudices and 


_ paſſions; but that the wiſdom of God guided 
the apoſtles, and his power effected the mira- 


culous works performed through their means.* 


dete now go on to conſider the particular 
. caſes objected againſt by Pyrrho. And firſt, the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira. | 


Luke ſays, Acts v. 1, 2. A certain man named | 
Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, ſold a poſſeſſion, 


and kept back part of the price, his wife alſo being 
privy to it, and brought a certain part and laid 
it at the apoſtles feet. Pyrrho ſays, p. 186, © that 
they withheld ſome little of what they had at 
firſt promiſed to give to the common ſtock.” I 


ſhall not ſtay to remark upon the difference be- 
tween theſe two repreſentations of the introduc- = 


tory circumſtances, though it be a little ſtriking. 
I would only obſerve, that it is not natural to 


ſuppoſe, that Ananias was quite ſilent, when he 


delivered in his money ; but that he made ſome 
ſort of declaration, and the ſubſequent ſtory 
leads us to conclude, that it was, at leaſt, to 
this purport; That he had fold a poſſeſſion for 


 * Mark tells us, ch. ix. 38, 39. that when John informed 
his maſter, that they had len one Caſting out devils in his 
name, who followed not them, and that they had forbidden 
him, becauſe he followed not them; Jeſus anſwered, Forbid 
him not; for there is no man <which ſhall do a miracle in 

name, that can lightly ſpeak evil of me, In which he ſeems 
to ſuggeſt, that the exertion of miraculous powers ſhould 
be under the controul and direction of the great giver, and 
not be abuſed by human errors or paſſions to purpoſes un- 
ſuitable to their proper deſign, the atteſtation of divine 
miſſion of Jeſus. 
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ſuch a price, and had brought the whole of it, 
which he deſired might be received into the 
common fund for the relief of the members of 
the church. The crime charged upon him was 
a direct deceit and falſnood, not the paying in 
ſhort of the ſum he had at firſt promiſed, for 
that he might have made up at another time, 
when it was more convenient for him. 
Pyrrho aſks, © Had Peter any right to know 
how little or how much they had fold their 
eſtate for ?* But how does it appear, that. Peter 
made any inquiries at all about it? I think we 
are led by Peter's own words immediately fol- 
lowing to conclude, that, without inquiry, he 
received information from one who perfectly 
knew, i. e. from the ſpirit of God was was 
with him. And, I dare ſay, Pyrrho will not 
aſk, Had the ſpirit of God any right to inform 
Peter, or Peter to receive information from 
him concerning ſuch a matter? But when he 
had received ſuch information of the infincerity 
and groſs falſhood of which Ananias had juſt 
been guilty, it certainly was his buſineſs, and 
quite within © his province as an apoſtle of Chriſt, 


and one of the miniſters of his kingdom, to give 


him the ſerious admonition and reproof which 
follows; and this J apprehend, was all that Peter 
did, or intended to do. 

Pyrrho ſays, p. 187, Might not he (Peter) 
have thus expreſſed himſelf ?? «© I] am ſhocked 
te with the perfidy and baſeneſs of ſpirit you 
te have diſcovered on this occaſion, and earneſtly 
<« defire you would aſk pardon of God and 
& the church, and inſtantly return to me duty; 
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te as ſor me, I will be no judge over you, and 
c pretend no right to puniſh you; but leave 
« you to that future important day, when every 
_  bidden iniquity ſhall be brought to light.” 
This, he ſays, had been acting in character, 
and as his maſter had done before him. Well 
then, let us ſee what Peter actually did ſay, 


v. 3, 4. And Peter ſaid, Anauias, why hath Satan 


_ filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghoſt, and to 


keep back part of the price of the land? While it 
- remained, was it nat thine own? And after it was 


fold, was it not in thine own power? Why baſt 


thou conceived this thing in thine heart? Thou haſt 


not lied unto man, but unto God. 


I cannat forbear obſerving on this paſſage, 


(firſt) that the ſentiments in this real expoſtula- 


tion of Peter with Ananias, have a conſiderable 


_ reſemblance to thoſe in the former part of that 


which Pyrrho has conceived for him ; only, that 


_ gentleman muſt allow me to think, that Peter 


has expreſſed himſelf in a manner much more 
nervous and affecting, and better calculated for 
impreſſing a deep conviction on the mind and 


heart. Poſſibly, had not the aweful event pre- 


vented, the apoſtle might have proceeded, with 
like earneſtneſs, to urge ſome further conſidera- 
tions ſimilar to thoſe in the latter part of Pyr- 


rho's addreſs. In which caſe Pyrrho would have 
allowed, that he had acted in character, and 


as his maſter had done before him.” 
Secondly, I would obſerve further, that the 


whole of Peter's expoſtulation with Ananias, is 
extremely well calculated, and calculated only 
to angken 3 in him a ſenſe of the nature and ag- 

gravations 
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gravations of his crime, and conſequently to 


bring him to repentance. What reaſon then 
have we to ſuppoſe, that he meant any thing 
further by it? The hiſtorian does not aſcribe the 
death of Ananias either to the intention or act 
of Peter. His own words on the occaſion ex- 

preſs rather the ſerious admonition of a friend, 
ſhocked with the ſinner's crime; not one ſylla- 
ble leads us to conclude that Peter intended, or 
even foreſaw the event that followed. Pyrrho 
indeed ſays, p. 188. that his very words carry a 
threatening in them; behold the feet of them that 
have buried thy huſband are at the door and ſhall 


carry thee out. But he ſhould have obſerved 


more particularly, that theſe words were ſpoken 
only to Sapphira; a circumſtance which makes 
a very great and obvious difference. In the ex- 

ſtulation addreſſed to Ananias, there 1s not a 
ſyllable expreſſing denunciation or threatening. 
It is not improbable that Peter meant to have 
ſaid ſomething more to Ananias; however, upon 
his pronouncing the words, Thou haſt not lied 
unto men but unto God, the hand of that God 
againſt whom he had ſinned, confirmed them 
by ſtriking him dead. The only ground for at- 
tributing the death of Ananias to any intention 
or act of Peter, ſeems to be the immediate con- 
ſequence of it on the pronouncing of the words 
of Peter; but that ground 1s uy inſufficient 
and fallacious. 

When afterwards Sapphira came in and per- 


- ſiſted ; in aſſerting the falſhood which her huſband 


and ſhe had contrived between themſelves, 


Peter faid unto. her, v. 9th, How is it, that ye 
have 
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_ have agreed together to tempt the ſpirit of the Lord? 
- Behold the feet of them that have buried thy buſband 
are at the door, and ſhall carry thee out. This pre- 
diction, it is probable, he delivered by the im- 
pulſe of the ſpirit; but it was no more than @ 
_ predifiion in relation to himſelf: The power that 


fulfilled it, was the ſame that had deprived Ana- 


nias of life, i. e. the hand of God; and, I doubt 
not, any other uninſpired perſon, who had been 
witneſs to the preceding event, would have 
readily made the ſame ene in his own 
thoughts. 

Pyrrho aſks, p. 188, Sog i inquiry had 
been made into the axle of their death, and 
every ſociety, ſure, has a. right to make ſuch 
Inquiry, would not St. Peter have been deemed, 
in the eye of the law, as acceſſary to it? Had 
he indeed been tried upon the old Roman 
law de Veneficiis, or by our old Engliſh ſtatutes 


againſt witchcraft, eſpecially, if a judge of a ſu- 


perſtitious temper had happened to be on the 


bench to interpret them, I will not be confident, 


but he might have come ill off: But in an en- 


lightened country and age, where the proper 


objects of human legiſlation and tribunals were 
well underſtood, I apprehend he would have 
been very ſafe. Human laws and tribunals have 
to do only with human actions, as ſuch; and 
are to decide of them -by the beſt knowledge 
they can gain, from philoſophy and experience, 


of the connections between natural cauſes and 


effects. If therefore any perſon is charged with 
a criminal act, and the medium by which he is 


ſaid to o have perpetrated it is well known to be 
| | totally 
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totally incongruous and inadequate for the effect. 
ing ſuch an act, I ſuppoſe every wife and up- 
right magiſtrate would readily acquit him. 1 
cannot help thinking therefore, that if St. Peter 
were now to be indicted for the murder of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, and the relation of St. Luke 
were to be produced as evidence for the king, 
wa jury in England muft find the pannel Not 
guilty, without calling for one of his witneſſes, 
and would aſcribe the deaths of the deceaſed, 
as I have done, to the immediate hand of 
God. 
Ino come to the caſe of Elymas the ſoxce- 
rer; © Whom (ſays Pyrcho, p. 189.) Paul ſtruck 


blind by way of puniſhment for infidelity.” Bur, 


that gentleman muſt pardon me, if I totally differ 
from him. Paul did not ſtrike him blind. He 
only delivered, by immediate inſpiration, a pre- 
_ diction of 1 God would do to him; and 

God, who inſpired and directed him, immedi- 
ately fulfilled the prediction by his own power. 
Neither was Elymas ſtruck blind for infidelity, 
but for malicious oppoſition to the doctrines of 


the goſpel preached by Paul, and for ſiniſter 


attempts to prevent the governor from believing 
them. Ar leaſt, this appears to me to be the 
hiſtorian's repreſentation of the tranſaction. But 
let us ſee his own words. 

Acts xiii. 6. And when they bad gone through 
the ifle unto Paphos, they found a certain ſorcerer, 
4 faiſe prophet, a Few, whoſe name was Barjeſus: 
7- Which was with the deputy of the country, Ser- 
gius Paulus, a prudent man ; who called for Bar- 
hs: — and _ and defired to bear the ward ” _ 

ut 
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8. But Elymas the ſorcerer withſtood them, - ſeekinj 
to turn away the deputy from the faith. 9g. Then 
Saul, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, ſet his eyes on him. 


10. And ſaid, O full of ſubtilty and all miſchief, 


thou child of the Devil, thou enemy of all rigbieonſ- 
neſs, wilt thou not ceaſe to pervert the right ways of 
the Lord? 11. And now, behold, the hand of the 
Lord is upon thee, and thou ſpalt be blind, not ſeeing 
the fun for a ſeaſon. And immediately there fell on 
him a miſt and a darkneſs ; and he enen ok: 
ing ſome to lead him by the hand. © 


1 think nothing more needful to be added to 


: acquit Paul of this charge, and ſhall ſuggeſt 
ſome brief remarks on Prrho's further obſerva- 
tions under this head. 


Firſt, I own, I cannot diſcover any parallel 


in che caſe of the Samaritans. They are not 
charged with infidelity, but inhoſpitality. They 


had no particular quarrel with Jeſus, nor op- 


poſed his doctrine; but out of an inveterate nati- 
onal enmity againſt the Jews, they refuſed to 
entertain Jeſus in their villages, #ecauſe his face 
was as though be would go unto Jeruſalem. Luke 
ix. 53. And the two diſciples ſeem to have 
been influenced not by an intolerant ſpirit, but 
only by like ſentiments of national averſion, 
when they deſired to call down fire from heaven 

n them. If © our Saviour never puniſhed 
infidels in that manner; neither did his apoſtles. 
If our Saviour never puniſhed infidels in that 
| manner, yet we know what doom he denounced 
on Jeruſalem, becauſe ſhe knew not the time of her 


vi viſation, Luke xix. 44. And refuſed to have 


| her children gathered by him. chap. xiii. 34. 
| under 
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under the calamitous conſequences of the. exe- 


cution of which doom the poſterity of the Jews 
ſuffer at this day. Becauſe of unbelief they (the 
natural branches) were broken off, Rom. xi. 20. 
Let me juſt add, that though our Saviour did 
not himſelf puniſh infidels, yet it appears to me, 


that he plainly foretold, that malicious oppo- 


ſition and inſult againſt the evidences of the 
truth of the goſpel, which ſhould afterwards be 
produced by the Holy Ghoſt, when he ſhould 
be given, ſhould not meet with like impunity, 


as thoſe which had been offered to himſelf. 
This, I think, with Witby, to be the meaning 


of the declaration in Matt. xii. 31, 32. and that 
the caſes of Ananias and Sapphira, and of Ely- 
mas, - remarkably confirm it. 

Secondly, | Pyrrho obſerves (ibid) -< that in 
the puniſhment inflicted on this ſorcerer, Paul 


acted contrary to his own avowed rule and 


maxim, 1 Cor. v. 12. What have I to do.to judge 


them that are without.” I think he did not, and 


that it was not Paul, but God himſelf, who 
judged and puniſhed Elymas ; which was per- 
fectly agreeable to what Paul adds in the words 
almoſt immediately following thoſe to which 
Pyrrho refers, v. 13. But them that are without 
God judgeth. 
T Thirdly, Pyrrho fays alſo, C Methinks the 
ſame power that cloſed his bodily eyes, could 
have opened his mental ones—the miracle had 
been equally convincing and far more beneficent. 
No doubt the minds and hearts of all men are 
in the hands of God; but as for Paul, I can- 
not find. tage he, or any of his brethren, were 
: endowed 
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endowed with a miraculous, or ſupernatural power 
of opening the mental eyes of the obſtinate, 
who refuſed to ſee. We read, it is true, that 
he received a commiſſion from Chriſt, to go unto 
the Gentiles to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkneſs unto light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. Acts xxvi. 18. Yet he ſeems 
to have been furniſhed with 'no other powers to 
effect this, than by propoſing and explaining the 
doctrines of the goſpel, and producing the pro- 
per evidences and vouchers of its divine origin 
and authority in order to effect a rational con- 
viction in the minds of the attentive and can- 
did. Now all this Paul had been doing in 
order to open the mental eyes of Elymas; but 
he kept them faſt ſnut, and Paul could do no 
more. It pleaſed God therefore, by clofing his 
bodily eyes for a ſeaſon, to give him, perſonally, 
a new and affecting evidence to awaken his at- 
tention and ſubdue his obſtinacy. What was 
the iſſue, we are not told; if in converſion, 
the diſpenſation was very merciful. N 
Laſtly, Pyrrho obſerves, that © Beza, and 
others, who make hereſy puniſhable by the civil 
magiſtrate, quote this very inſtance as a prece- 
dent.” It is granted then that Beza, &c. rea- 
ſoned falſely, and acted wrong. But what fol- 
lows? Muſt we condemn and give up every 
thing which has been perverted and abuſed by 
the miſtakes, falſe reaſonings, prejudices and 
paſſions of men? In that caſe, I fear, we ſhould 
have little left, either of revelation, philoſophy, 
law, or common ſenſe. Leaving, then, the 
founders and; ſupporters © of the pious ſyſtem of 


into- 


* 


intolerance, both of Rome and Geneva, and other 
church governors (thoſe choice ſpirits, who have 
_ attempted by this very tranſaction to ſanctify 
many religious ſeverities in every chriſtian coun- 
try, ) to anſwer for themſelves, in the day when = 
God will judge the fecrets of men by Jeſus Chriſt; 
let us be ſolicitous only to give a good account 
of ourſelves to God, as for all other truſts, fo for 
the ſincerity and faithfulneſs wherewith we have 
conducted and improved that talent of eminent 
value and importance —our own underſtandings; 
for that day will lay open the ſecrets of all hearts. 
We ſhall now procred with Pyrrho, © to the 
caſe of the inceſtuous perfon, and of Hymenevs 
and Philetus, all profeſſed chriſtians, whom this 
ſame apoſtle delivered over to Satan.“ Of the 
latter caſe we have not one particular circum- 
ſtance related; for which reaſon, I think, it 
will be reaſonable to judge concerning it from 
what ſhall appear in examining the former, of 
which we have a more circumſtantial account, 
Now, the firſt thing that ſtrikes me here is the 
_ diſtance at which Paul was from Corinth, when 
he ſent orders to that church in relation to this 
perſon. Dr. Lardner offers many probable ar- 
guments to ſhew, that this epiſtle was written 
at Epheſus; confequently Paul was two hundred 
miles, at the leaſt, diſtant from Corinth when 
. he wrote theſe orders; and, probably, when 

they were executed. Again, it is obſervable, 
that he appoints no time for the execution, but 
leaves it quite indeterminate ; moſt likely then 
he had no actual conſciouſneſs of the execution, 
or 9 about it, when it was AI 
; an 
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Can we then, with any reaſon, aſcribe the in- 
fliction, whatever it 3 be, to the WE or 
ower of Paul? 
But let us ſee the orders he gives; x Cor, v. 3. 


For 1, verily, being abſent in body, (as is wanting 
in the beſt MSS.) but preſent in the ſpirit, have © 
judged already, as though I were preſent, concerning 


him that has done this deed. (N. B. preſent in 
the ſpirit, i. e. in and by the holy ſpirit exciting 
me ſo to do; ſo Whitby, with whom many other 
commentators agree.) V. 4. In the name of our 


Tord Jeſus Chriſt when ye are gathered together, 
and my ſpirit (the holy ſpirit, by which I am 


guided, and by whoſe directions I now write; 
_ he elſewhere calls the goſpel which he preach- 


ed, my goſpel, Rom. 11. 16.) with the power of 


our Lord Feſus Chriſt. Where I think he plainly 


intimates, that they muſt not attempt this ſolemn 
act at any of their ordinary aſſemblies, but only 
when they had manifeſt evidences of the pre- 

ſence of the Holy Ghoſt amongſt them, and the 


operations of that divine power conferred on the 


exalted Redeemer for the atteſtation and propa- 
gation of the goſpel ; and conſequently, he inti- 
mates, by what power the effect, whatever it was, 
muſt be produced. V. 5. To deliver ſuch an one 
unto Satan, for the deſtruction of the fleſp, that the 


Ju may be ſaved in the day of the Lord Feſus. 


We have not, I apprehend, ſufficient lights 


| 66 enable us to determine with confidence, what 


the apoſtles and firſt chriſtians underſtood by 
delivering an offender unto Satan, and what 
were the conſequences of that cenſure. I would 
only beg leave to propoſe what appears to me 
moſt probable. | 


T - Firſt, 
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F irſt, The firſt chriſtians, we know, conſidered 
themſelves as ſaints, or an holy people, the peo- 
ple of God, ſubjects of his kingdom, members 
of his r en but the Gentiles, as under 
the dominion of Satan, ſubjected to the king- 
dom of darkneſs. Of this diſtinction we find 
many traces, eſpecially in the apoſtolic writings. 
When therefore they found it neceſſary to ex- 
pel any one from their communion and fellow- 


hip, it was natural for them to call ſuch an 


action, à delivering of him to Satan, i. e. a giving 
him up to that ſtate of ſubjection to the domi- 
nion of Satan in which the Gentiles remained: 
or, in our Saviour's words, he became to them 
as an beathan man and a publican. This I conceive 
to have been the primary idea annexed to thoſc 
words. But ſecondly, When this cenſure was 
rightly paſſed, eſpecially under the guidance 
and influence of the holy ſpirit, it pleaſed God 
to confirm and enforce it by inflicting on the 
party expelled from the ſociety of believers ſome 
bodily ſuffering, or other calamity, in order to 
awaken and bring him to repentance. This 
would ſoon produce a connection between the 
one and the other in the ideas and language of 
the chriftians, and they would underſtand by 
delivering unto Satan, not only an expulſion from 
the communion of the faithful, but alſo the 
infliction of bodily ſuffering. Yet as, if I 
miſtake not, they did not aſcribe this infliction 
to the power of the apoſtles, or others who pro- 
nounced the ſentence of expulſion, ſo neither to 
the agency of Satan, whoſe anal it by no 
: ” 1 means 
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means ſuited to bring offending and expelled }. 
chriſtians -to repentance, hat they might learn not 
to blaſpheme, 1 Tim. i. 20. — that they might not be 
condemned with the world, 1 Cor. xi. 32. — that the 

' ſpirit might be ſaved in the day of the Lord Feſus, 
ch. v. 5. The apoſtle teaches them to whom to 
aſcribe it, viz. to the operation of the Holy 
Ghoſt, to the power of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
i. e. to the divine agency, whoſe kingdom and 
intereſt alone would be promoted hereby. I add, 
thirdly, It appears that theſe inflictions of bodily 
ſufferings by the immediate power of God were 
not confined to thoſe who were expelled by formal 
ſentence from the communion of chriſtians, but 
took place alſo upon others, who had not been 
thus expelled ; as appears from the caſe of thoſe 
Corinthians who perverted and abuſed the Lord's 
ſupper. 

And here I cannot help expreſiing ſome ſur- 
priſe, that Pyrrho ſeems to form a new charge 
againſt Paul, for an indiſcreet and improper uſe 
of his miraculous power in heir puniſhment. 
Whereas i it appears to me plain, from the whole 
account in the rith ch. of the 1 Cor. that the 
events which befell them happened in his ab- 
ſence, and without his knowledge or participa- 
tion; that he had only received information of 
their miſbehaviour and ſufferings, probably either 
from the meſſengers who had brought their own 
letter, or ſome other friends who had come to 
him from Corinth to Epheſus, and that he had 
no concern in them beſides acquainting the 
church, that theſe providences had been occaſi- 


oned by their miſbehaviour in relation to the 
K 'T 2 Lord's 
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Lord's ſupper, v. 30. and aſcribing them to the 
judgment and chaſtening of the Lord, that they might 
not be condemned with the world. I think it by 
no means improbable, that he had a ſufficient 
divine authority for thus explaining divine pro- 

vidences; but admitting it was only his own 
private opinion, yet ſurely he deſerves no blame 
for giving it, and the admonition that attends 
it, to his friends at Corinth in ſo important a 
caſe. N 8 

- [To be concluded inthe next number.] 
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4 Remark on Obſervations on the Fate of : 
Fudas. No. I. p. 63. 


E author of the Obſervations on the Fate 

of Judas does not conſider the words of 
David as a prophecy concerning Judas, and yet 
he retains the common reading and the com- 
mon verſion of that phraſe, “ e AN, 
« muſt needs have been fulfilled.” How can theſe 
things be reconciled? -If the words quoted 
from David were not a prophecy, what zeceſity 
was there that his habitation ſhould be deſolate, 
and that another ſhould take his 4i/hopric ? dt 
denotes a neceſſity ſubſiſting before the event of 
Judas's death, &c. a thing, in my apprehenſion, 
and in the author's too, quite foreign to Peter's 
object and intention, and was not to ſhew the 
diſciples that theſe things muſt have happened, 
but that the words of David, already in part 
applicable to the caſe, ſnould, in his opinion, be 


made 
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made wholly fo, for reaſons not mentioned here, 
but intimated afterwards, viz. that in conſe- 
quence of Judas's death they wanted another 
to be a witneſs of the reſurrection. | 
| There is a better reading and not ak 
ticated, der namwhwai, in the vulgate, oportet 
impleri ; and J apprehend the meaning of this 
phraſe to be explained, and this reading of the 
word, in the preſent tenſe, to be juſtified and 
even made neceſſary by the der ar — eve N eva 
. &c. in the 21ſt and 22d verſes. 


CAUTUs. 


The above Remark having been tranſmitted to the 
Writer of the Obſervations, the following An- 
fever has been received from him. : | 


HE author of the criticiſm, in No. I. of 

the Theological Repoſitory, page 63. on 

the words of Peter, Acts, i. 16. thanks the learn- 

ed gentleman for his judicious and pertinent re- 
mark, and thinks himſelf happy in his concur- 

- rence as to the main ſentiment. He owns, that 
to have rendered e Tapubmai, ſhould have been 
fulfilled, or ought to have been fulfilled, would have 
expreſſed better his own conceptions concern- 
ing Peter's meaning in thoſe words. But, 
partly, from a reluctance againſt departing need- 
leſsly from the common verſion, and, partly, 
perhaps, from a little inattention, he ok the | 1 
words as he found them in the Engliſh on) POD | 
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To the queſtion: If the words quoted from 
David where not a prophecy, what neceſſity was 


there that his habitation ſhould be deſolate, and 


that another ſhould take his biſhopric?* He 


begs leave to reply; the neceſſity aroſe from the 


nature of the caſe itſelf, and always attends 
ſimilar caſes. When one perſon has behaved ill, 
and therefore has been rejected from an office, 
is it neceſſary, or reaſonable and proper, that 


| another ſhould be ſubſticuted in his room. This 


univerſal propriety, or neceflity, and the appli- 
cableneſs of the Pſalmiſt's words, founded there- 
on, to the caſe before them, ſeems to have 
been the idea Peter intended to expreſs. This 
neceſſity, or obligation, to ſubſtitute ſome other 


| perſon in the place of Judas, had lain on the 


apoſtles, at leaſt, ever fince their maſter's aſcen- 
ſion (which, as appears probable from the 1 5th 
verſe, had been ſeveral days before) but no- 
thing had hitherto been done in that affair. 
He therefore ſays, This ſcripture (which fur- 
niſhes us with ſo ſuitable a direction in the pre- 


ſent caſe) ſhould have been fulfilled concerning Judas, 


— we ought to have filled up this vacancy before 
now— wherefore let us now proceed, without 
further delay, to the important and neceſſary 
work, v. 21, 22. : 

It is hoped, that this will be ſufficient to vin- 
dicate the common reading, and place it in a 
proper light. b does not © denote a neceſſity ſub- 
ſiſting before the event of Judas's death ;* but 
an obligation on the apoſtles which had ſubſiſted 
ſince the aſcenſion of Jeſus. The author is 
ſorry he was not more explicit; but appre- 


hended 
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hended he had ſufficiently intimated his ſentiment 
in thoſe words, p. 65. — they ought to follow 


the direction given in the inſpired words of 


Dand;: &e. 
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forced, and not to preſerve, with juſt pro- 
priety, the antitheſis obſervable between ore, i. e. 


1 3% 1 


after, «ungooVw, i. e. before, in point of prece- 


dency. This language, © He, that cometh after | 
me, is before me,” may very naturally be ſup- 


poſed to carry in it an alluſion to the cuſtom 


of ſervants, called pediſſiqui, walking after their 
maſters; who went before them in order. Vid. 
L. Pignoſ. de Servis, p. 248, &c. Edit. Am- 
n Which cuſtom is already marked 
out in the following words of Plautus. Aſina- 
ria, Act iii. ſcen. iii. ver. 70. Ego bajulabo: 

tu, ut decet dominum, ante me ito inanis. To 


'the ſame order of proceſſion our Saviour like- 


wiſe might allude, when he faid, Joh xi. 26. 
« If any man ſerve me, let hin follow me.“ 
Thus then, the words of the Baptiſt, under con- 


ſideration, fairly admit this conſtruction (the 
order aforeſaid being reverſed, as it were, in the 


preſent caſe) He, that cometh after me, like 
a e n as behind tis ere is really 
T4 Re] DE 
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before me in power and dignity ; for he was ori- 
| ginally my chief.“  Tgwlog wov. . Compare, Matt. 
xx, 27. Mark x. 44. Where alſo Towle, i. e. chief, 
is oppoſed to Jung, i. e. ſervant. And, in fur- 
ther confirmation of the meaning given of the 
Baptiſt's words, let it be obſerved, that e 
pov, i. e. before me, in John i. 15. the paſſage 
under conſideration, anſwers to 1xvporepos pov, i. e. 
mightier than I, in all the other three Evangeliſts, 
Matt. iii. 11. Mark i. 7. Luke iii. 16. which 
idea does not well comport with the notion of 
having an object in view, or before one's eyes, 
according to the turn given to the expreſſion in 
the interpretation above mentioned. This re- 
mark ſeems to be deciſive. 


VERUS. 


— 


A Reply to the — — 1 wg the Author | 
of the Obſervations. 


IIIE author of the Obſervations on John 1. 
1 5. thinks himſelf honoured by the learned 

Critic's remarks, yet begs leave to adhere to his 
OP. ſenſe. of that e for the following rea- 

on: 

He thinks it more likely, that the train of the 
Baptiſt's ideas, and the mode of his expreſſions, 
were guided by a regard to the terms uſed in the 
prophecy concerning himſelf, to which he refers 
v. 23, and which he ſeems to have had always in 
his view, than by a reſpect to any civil uſage 
or cuſtom, Now this prophecy plainly repre- 
ſents the — in the ſituation of going wes 
the 
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the Meſſiah; as doth that other prophecy of Ma- 
lachi, ch. iii. 1. to which Mark refers, ch. i. 2. 
and Zacharias, the baptiſt's father, Luke i. 76. 
and Chriſt himſelf, Matt. xi. 10. Luke vii. 27. 

Again: It ſeems not neceſſary to the juſt 
propriety of an antitheſis, that there ſhould be 
a perfect correfpondence of all circumſtances 
between the two members of it. It ſeems ſuf- 
ficient, and even more beautiful and pleaſing, 
when ſome one important, though unexpected 
circumſtance only is brought into view by the 
latter member, and thereby the attention of 
the hearer or reader is directed to that idea 
which the ſpeaker or writer intends ſhould be 
chiefly noticed. The circumſtance to which the 
Baptiſt principally alludes in the antithgſis be- 
fore us, ſeems to be this; that to a perſon who 
is walking, the perſons and things before him 
are the natural and uſual objects of his attention, 
not thoſe behind him; whereas on the contrary 
(ſaith John) He that cometh orion ws, after me, 
hath been in this reſpect, uuf ws, before me, 
as he hath been the object of my attention, for 
whom J have been continually looking, accord- 
ing to the prophecies, and the hen in- 
ſtructions to myſelf. 

It is an alluſion of the ſame kind, and to 5 
ſame circumſtance, that we find in the paſſage 
to which the learned gentleman refers (John 
xii. 26.) F am man ſerve me, let him follow me. 
By which our Lord means much more than, 
let him come behind me, as a ſervant behind 
his maſter; viz. let him keep his attention fixed 
on me, let him carefully obſerve my ah 

| an 
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and example, as a ſervant, who follows his 
maſter, has him always in his view. A wy 
beautiful and comprehenſive ſentiment. 

. Undoubtedly, gals; is uſed. to ſignify chief or 
ſuperior in many paſſages of the New Teſtament, 
as was ſhewn by a reference to ſeveral of them, 
p. 54. of the Repoſitory; but it is apprehended, 
that when the Baptiſt ſays, erpaſſog jus mw, be was 

ſuperior, he ſpeaks not of what he was origi- 
nally, but ſtill with a reference to the prophecies, 
which had always repeſented the Meſſiah as ſu- 
perior in dignity and power to him that was to 
Prepare his way; and therefore, that wwxuvedego; ws, 
mightier than I, in the three other Evangeliſts, 
anſwers to mpulos ur, not to s, De jus in John i i. 
15. Beſides xupolepo; us, mightier than I, in the 
other Evangeliſts, doth not ſeem to denote any re- 
lation of maſter over John, which Chriſt was to 
bear; but the ſuperior authority. and power, in 
general, with which he ſhould be inveſted above 
what had been committed to John; or as the 
Bapriſt explains his own meaning, Matt. iii. 11, 12. 
He will baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
Fre. Whoſe fan is in his hand, and he will throughly 


purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 


_ garner; but he will burn up. the chaff with un- 
guenchable fire; referring to the Pen Ma- 
lac "TRE „„ | 
It may perhaps be ;uſtly added, that though! 
— principal purpoſe of John's miniſtry was, in 
fact, to introduce and favour the perſonal ap- 
pearance of Chriſt in the world, or as the prophet 
ſpeaks, to prepare the way of the Lord; or as 
eng himſelf, That he might be made manifeſt unto 
| | Jrael, | 
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Ijraet, therefore am I come baptizing with water, John 
i. 31. Yet the holy writers never ſpeak of John 
as a ſervant of Chriſt. He received his commiſſion 
and inſtructions immediately from God, Mala- 
chi 111. 1. Behold I will ſend my meſſenger, and he 
| ſhall prepare the way before me. Or, as our Lord 
quotes the prophecy and applies it to John, 
Matt. xi. 10. Behold, I ſend my meſſenger, before 
thy face, which ſhall prepare thy way before thee. 
The Baptiſt himſelf teſtifies, John i. 31, 33. 7 
knew him not : but he thai ſent me to baptize with 
water, the ſame ſaid unto: me, Upon whom thou 
ſhalt ſee the ſpirit deſcending and remaining on him, 
the ſame is be that baptizeth with the Holy Ghoſt. 
It appears from the whole goſpel hiſtory, that 
there was no combination, or communication of 
counſels between the Baptiſt and Chriſt. They 
each received a ſeveral and diſtin& part in the 
great plan of the divine counſels, to execute; 
John an inferior, Chriſt a ſuperior office; n 
both intimately connected. | 
* Laſtly, Tho! ſeveral places in the New Teſta: 
ment were referred to in the Repoſitory, p. 54, 
where <rgooev is uſed to denote a perſon or thing 
being before, or in the preſence of others, as an 
object of notice, or attention; and many more 
might have been added; yet the learned Re- 
marker has not offered one text, where it is uſed 
in his own ſenſe, for before in power and dignity; 
and, after a careful review of all the paſſages 
where that particle is found in the New Teſta- 
ment, it is apprehended, that not one can be 
produced; however, it is not Pretended chat this 


remark is deciſive. 
'VIGILIUS. 


200 Chr: Wa Proof of 


7 0 the Bditorvof the Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE indulgence you have mewn me on a 
former occaſion, induces me to trouble 
vou Ws another difficulty that has occurred to 
me, with reſpect to which I ſhall flatter myſelf 
with the hope of receiving the aſſiſtance of ſome _ 
of your learned correſpondents. 85 | 
When God appeared to Moles in the. buſh, 
he ſaid to him, Exod. iii. 6. I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Jſaac, and 
the God of Jacob. Alſo when, after giving him 
his . inſtructions, Moſes made ſome difficulty 
about the execution of them, ſaying, Behold, 
when I come unto the children of Iſrael, and ſoall 
fay unto them, The God of your fathers has ſent 
me unto you, and they ſhall ſay, What is his name, 
what ſhall I ſay unto them? God ſaid unto him, 
V. 14. Tam that I am. And he ſaid, Thus ſhalt 
thou ſay unto the children of Iſrael, I am hath ſent 
me unto you. Ang God ſaid, moreover, unto Moſes, 
Thus ſhalt thou "ſay unto the children of Iſrael, 
The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath ſent 
me unto you. This is my name for ever, and this 
is my memorial unto all generations. , 

Had we no guide beſides common ſenſe to 
interpret this paſſage of ſcripture, I ſhould think 
we ſhould naturally have concluded, that the only 
-caſon why the Divine Being choſe to call him- 
elf 57 the name of the God of Abraham, 2 
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and Jacob, was to aſcertain the identity of his 
perſon, and to ſatisfy the children of Iſrael, 
that he was the ſame great and good being, of 
whom they heard ſo much in the hiſtory of 
their anceſtors; and therefore, that they need 
not diſtruſt his authority to command, or his 
power to fave them. This, I cannot help think- 
ing, is all that we ſhould have inferred con- 
cerning this name of God. We ſhould never 
have thought of deducing any thing from it 
concerning the ſtate of the bodies or ſouls of the 
deceaſed patriarchs; becauſe their names are only 
mentioned incidentally, as part of an epithet or 
a deſcription of another perſon ; and whether 
they were then living or dead, whether they 
were ever to live again, or not, was nothing to 
the purpoſe ; becauſe in any of theſe caſes, the 
ſame language might ſtill have been uſed, with 
the ſame effect, and without any perſons' think- 

ing to queſtion the impropriety of it. 
By what mode of reaſoning, then, does our 
Saviour, in his diſcourſe with the Sadducees, in- 
fer from this paſſage, the neceſſity of a reſurrec- 
tion; as in Mart. xxiii. 31. Mark xii. 26, &c. 
and Luke xx. 37, &c. The laſt of theſe I ſhall 
recite, becauſe it is a little more circumſtantial 
than either of the others. Now that the dead 
are raiſed, even Moſes ſhewed at the buſh, when 
he calleth the Lord, The God of Abraham, and the © 
God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob; for be is 
not the God of the dead, but 2 1 oo ; for 

all live unto him. 

I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if I cannot forbear 
ag, To what — is it to ſay, that God 
is 
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is not the God of the dead, but of the living, 
When his having ever been known by the name 
of the God of Abraham, &c. was quite ſufficient. 
I will ſuppoſe that, ſupplying the ellipfs, in the 
laſt clauſe, Ir ſhould be, * for all that ever ſhall 
live are conſidered, in the eye of God, as now 
living,” agreeable to the language of the pro- 
phet, that one day is with him as a thouſand Js, 
and à thouſand years as one day. 
+. Muſt we not conclude, then, that our Den in 
this place, makes uſe of one of the argumenta ad 
| bominem, with which he might think it allowable 
to confound and filence theſe cavillers, who 
propoſed their queſtions with no other deſign 
than to puzzle him, though he might be ſen- 
ible, that his proof was not ſtrictly concluſive, 
with reſpect to what he aſſerted. 
I would alſo beg leave to add another obſer- 
vation on this remarkable paſſage ; which is, 
that our Saviour ſeems not to have had any idea 
of an intermediate ſtate between death and the 
_ reſurrection; for, allowing the force of his medi- 
um of proof, that God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living, it would have been abundantly 
ſufficient to anſwer every uſe that could be made 
of it in his argument, that the patriarchs were 
then alive; more eſpecially if the body be con- 
ſidered as an incumbrance, and a clog to the 
faculties of the ſoul; whereas our Saviour is 
endeavouring to prove the neceſſity of a re/ur- 

 -refion, as if the man could not be _ to live, 
but from that period. | 

Some may ſay, that ſince the term man muſt 
gnily. the: whole man, ſo the Patriarch could 


not 
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not be ſaid to live, unleſs both their conſtituent 


paris were alive. But this is a refinement which 


cannot think our Lord would have availed 1 
himſelf of. If our Lord was ſenſible that Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob had, at the time that he 


was ſpeaking, the uſe of their faculties, and 


were in a ſtate of enjoyment, though it was 
only equal to what they had experienced in this 


world, I cannot think that he would have ſpoken 
of them as mot being alive, merely becauſe their 
bodies were in the grave. 

I ſhould be glad to be informed by thoſe of 
your readers who are {killed in the Jewiſh litera- 
rure, with what latitude the Jews, in our Savi- 
our's time, explained the Old Teſtament, or 
what rule of interpretation they generally fol- 


lowed; as it will tend to throw great light on 
the nature of our Saviour's reaſoning in this 


place, 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


 PAULINUS. 
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| Theological Repoſitory. 


The Vindication of the Conduct of the Ap WE - 


les, concluded From p. 292. 


Aus I have tailbivoured to clear che apo- 
ſtles, Peter and Paul, from the imputa- 


tion of an indiſcreet and improper uſe of the 


miraculous powers of the Holy Spirit imparted 
to them, by ſhewing, that thoſe powers were not 
ſo imparted to them, as that they became ma- 
ſters of them, or could exerciſe them at their 
own pleaſure. They were only inſtruments in 
the hand of God, and under his direction; but 
the excellency of the power was of God, and not of 
them, 1 Cor. iv. 7. In the beneficent miracles 
which were wrought by them in ſo great num- 
ber, the Lord gave teſtimony unto the word of his 
grace, and granted figns and wonders to be done by 
their bands, as Luke ſpeaks, with great accuracy, 
concerning the miracles wrought at Iconium, 
Acts xiv. 3. And can we wonder at ſuch a 
repreſentation, when Jeſus ſays of his own mira- 
cles, The Father, who dwelleth in me, ba dath the 
Works, John xiv. 10. 
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306 A Vindication of the 
In the accounts we have of the few (compa- 
ratively) ſevere and penal exertions of a miracu- 


lous power, ſtill we have plain intimations, that 
the act was God's, and the inſtrumentality of 


the apoſtles was employed no farther than was 


needful to manifeſt, that in thoſe acts God bore 
witneſs with them. This was the primary pur- 
poſe of theſe, as well as of all the other miracles, 
that in them God might bear teſtimony to the re- 
ſurrection and glory of his ſon Jeſus, and to the 
truth and divine origin of the goſpel, which the 
apoſtles preached in his name. This ſeems to 


me the proper light in which we ſhould conſider 


all the miraculous works, whether of Jeſus or his 


apoſtles, viz. as atteſtations from God, that their 
- miſſion and doctrine was from himſelf. This 


was the light in which ey always placed them, 
not as retributions to men for their conduct. 
They were teſtimonies given to the inſtitution at 
its firſt eſtabliſhment, but no part of the inſtitu- 
tion itſelf : a diſtinction which we ſhould always 
keep in view, when we conſider this ſubject. For 
I apprehend it has been owing to a neglect of this 
diſtinction, that the governors of the chriſtian 


church, regardleſs of the principles and rules of 
the inſtitution itſelf, have perverted the extraor- 


dinary and temporary acts of God at its eſtabliſn- 
ment, into precedents for the ordinary adminiſtra- 
tion of their government. And Pyrrho muſt pardon 


me if I think, that a like overlooking of this diſ- 


tinction hath given riſe to his objections againſt 
the conduct of the apoſtles, as perverting the 
goſpel into 4 kingdom of this world, when they 


were inſtrumental in the infliction of bodily ſut- | 


ferings, in a few caſes. 


I beg 
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I beg leave to aſk; Are not reſtoring life 
to the dead, health to the ſick, ſoundneſs to 
the lame, &c. temporal and bodily benefits? 


And do not the kingdoms of this world employ 


temporal and bodily benefits as engines of their 
government, as well as temporal and bodily 
ſufferings? Yet Pyrrho ſeems to have no ob- 
jections againſt the beneficent miracles as con- 


verting the goſpel into a kingdom of this world, 


by employing ſuch benefits as inducements to 
mankind to believe in it, or rewards for having 


believed. | : 


Indeed, neither the benefits nor the fufferings 
had any. tendency to convert the goſpel into a 
worldly kingdom; neither of them were effected 


by a worldly power; neither of them were 
parts of the inſtitution itſelf, but only tempo- 


rary circumſtances attending its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment. Jeſus and his apoſtles profeſſed, that 
they had received: their doctrine from God, and 
promulgated it by his authority. To give man- 
And a reaſonable ground to credit theſe pre- 
tenſions, it was neceſſary, that God himſelf 
ſhould give ſome open and manifeſt confirmation 


of them by extraordinary diſplays of his own power 


connected with thoſe pretenſions; and the moſt 
obvious and ſatisfactory method of connection 
ſeems to have been, the making theſe perſons 
the inſtruments of thoſe diſplays of his power. 
It ſeems alſo highly expedient, as being moſt con- 
ſonant to the perfection of God, and his character 
as governor of the world, and alſo to the genius 
and purpoſes of the goſpel itſelf, that theſe di- 


vine atteſtations ſnould be given in ſuch things 


as naturally affected the preſent intereſts of man- 
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kind; of which they would be 8 ſen- 
ſible, and deeply affected by them; and alſo, that 
they ſhould bear ſome obvious correſpondence 
to the declarations contained in the goſpel. 
Now, as the goſpel not only requires us to be 
humane, friendly, beneficent and placable, bur 
alſo aſſures forgiveneſs of ſins to the penitent, 
and. promiſes the love of God and eternal life to 
them, who by patient continuance in well-doing 
ſeel for bonour, glory and immortality; ſo the 
miracles of Jeſus, and moſt of thoſe which God 
wrought by the hands of the apoſtles, were 
friendly to mankind. But then, as the ſame 
goſpel denounces indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth 
evil; and, particularly, reveals the wrath of God 
againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, 
who hold the truth in unrigbteouſugſs, can we 
wonder, that God once ſtruck with ſudden 
death a couple of deceivers and impoſtors, who 
profeſſed chriſtianity indeed, but agreed together 
to tempt the ſpirit of God? This ſame goſpel teaches 
us to expect @ revelation of the Lord Jeſus from 
beaven, with bis mighty angels, in a flame of fire, 
takiug vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chrift. 
Is it then ſtrange, or inconſiſtent with the ge- 
nius of the goſpel, that a virulent and malicious 
poſer of the preaching of it, was once ftruck 
v0 blindneſs for a ſeaſon; eſpecially, when 
the obvious tendency of that infliction was to 
_ awaken, convince and ſave him? Our Saviour 
himſelf bath declared, Not every one that ſaith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, ſpall enter into the kingdom 
118 leu; 3 but be that doth the will 'of my a 
which 
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_ which is in heaven. Many will jay unto me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophefied in 


thy. name, and in thy name have caſt out devils, 
and in thy name. done many wonderful works ;* 
then will I profeſs unto them, I never knew you; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquily. If, then, 


in a miſerably corrupted church of profeſling 
_ chriſtians which, notwithſtanding, proudly boaſt- 


ed of an abundance of ſpiritual gifts, many miſ- 
led by a vain and conceited philoſophy, con- 


tradicted and abandoned the moſt important and 
fundamental principles of the goſpel in which 


they had been inſtructed, and abuſed its moſt 


ſerious and improving inſtitutions into clubs of 


riot and drunkenneſs, the immediate providence 


of God viſited them for theſe things, and many 


were fick and weak amongſt them, and many died; 


if the ſpirit of God directed, that one of them, 


who had committed a crime, which was not /o 
much as named among the Gentiles, ſhould be deliver- 
ed unto Satan, and the power of God inflicted a 


bodily ſuffering upon him for the deſtruction of the 


fleſh, eſpecially when all this was done, hat the 
ſpirit might be ſaved in the day of the Lord Jeſus, 
and that they might not be condemned with the 
world, can it be reaſonably charged as incon- 
ſiſtent with the principles, ſpirit and purpoſes 


© * Pyrrho refers to this paſſage, p. 188. Has not our 


Lord himſelf, in plain language, told us, that many wall 
plead their having done miracles, who ſhall be found, at 
laſt, to have been void of all grace and goodneſs. Very 
true; but obſerve the charge againſt them is not for having 
done miracles indiſcreetly, or for evil e 3 but for 
having worked iniquity ; or, as Pyrrho ſays, been void of 
all grace and goodneſs. £1, 
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310 A Vindication of the © 
of the goſpel, and converting it into a kingdom 
of this world? 
J cannot help thinking, chat Pyrrho carries 
his jealouſy of every thing that looks like con- 
verting the kingdom of Chriſt into a kingdom 
of this world to an extreme, when he complains 
of theſe extraordinary diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, in atteſtation and ſupport of the goſpel 
at its firſt eſtabliſhment, as having ſuch a ten- 
 dency. When our Lord faid, My kingdom is not 
f this world, certainly, he did not mean, that his 
religion ſhould not at all affect the temporal in- 
tereſts and happineſs of mankind; becauſe it 
muſt be obvious to every one who attends to it 
carefully, that wherever it is ſincerely believed 
and obeyed, it muſt produce very important ef- 
fects upon the tempers and behaviour, and, in 
conſequence, upon the worldly intereſts and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. By the ſame means it muſt 
alſo, of neceſſity, produce very important effects 
on the temporal intereſts and happineſs of ſociety 
throughout all its departments. We know alſo, 
that chriſtianity hath produced conſiderable ef- 
fects even upon the conſtitution, policy, and 
_ adminiſtration of the kingdoms of this world, 
wherever it has been generally entertained. And, 
if we may give credit to the predictions, which 
are ſuppoſed to relate to ſome future more per- 
fect ſtate of chriſtianity, or are not groſsly miſ- 
taken as to their purport, it will hereafter pro- 
duce much more imperfect effects on the tem- 
poral intereſts of mankind, when the kingdoms of 
this world foall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
+ 1,24 DES 
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Rev. xi. 15. 


his Chrift, and he ſhall reign for ever and ever, 
I conceive, that all that our Lord intends by 


theſe words to Pilate is, that his kingdom is not 


one of, or like to the kingdoms of this world; 


it derives not its origin from men; it is not. 


founded in human policy; it is not ſupported 


by the arts or forces of men; it is not admini- 


ſtered by temporal rewards and puniſhment ; 
its object is not the ſafety, glory and proſperity 
of a civil community. Thus, I think, he explains 
his own meaning in the words immediately fol- 


lowing: If my kingdom were of this world, then 


would my ſervants fight, that I ſhould not be de- 
livered unto the Jews ; but now is my kingdom not 
from hence, John xviii. 36. But how this de- 
claration affects the caſes of which Pyrrho com- 
plains, wherein both the direction and agency 
have been ſhewn to be not of this world, but 


of him from whom Jeſus received his kingdom; 


or how thoſe caſes are inconſiſtent with this de- 
claration, I own, I am unable to diſcover. 

Having extended this paper much farther than 
I intended, I ſhall only beg leave to add a re- 


mark or two on Pyrrho's additional ſtricture on - 


St. Paul in his poſtſcript. He fays, that Paul's 


words, 2 Cor. x, 6. © Having in readineſs to re- 


venge all diſobedience, can mean no other than a 


_ diſpoſition to inflict temporal evils on the leaders 


of the faction, or his adherents, or both, by way 
of puniſhment.” This ſeems very ſtrange, be- 


cauſe, I apprehend, that the common and ob- 
vious meaning of having any thing in readineſs, 
is only having it at hand, or in our power to uſe 
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28. Vindication of the 
when occaſion requires; which may often be the 
caſe, when we are far from having a diſpoſition 
to uſe it. Paul, ſpeaking elſewhere of, this mi- 
raculous power, calls it à rod. Now, affectionate 
parents, who keep a rod always in readineſs to 
correct their children, are ſo far from having 
a diſpoſition, that they wiſh never to have an 
occaſion to uſe it; which alſo was the caſe with 
Paul. He was conſcious of the continued aſſiſt- 
ance and ſupport of the Holy Spirit, of whoſe 
power to puniſh, the Corinthians had already 
an awful example in the caſe of the inceſtuous 
perſon ; he, therefore, reminds them of this 
power; but was fo far from a diſpoſition, i. e. 
inclination, or deſire to employ it, that there 
was nothing he more earneſtly wiſhed to avoid, 
as appears from the whole tenor of this epiſtle ; 


which (though Pyrrho thinks it © not to be writ- 


ten in the ſpirit of chriſtian meekneſs and mo- 
deration”) is full of expreſſions of the moſt af- 
fectionate concern for the whole church at Co- 
rinth, and earneſt entreaties, by reformation and 
return to their duty, to remove the cauſes that 
might otherwiſe ſubject him to a painful neceſ- 
ſity; at the ſame time he tells them, that they 
would thereby intirely diſpoſſeſs him of all this 
wer; and that he was always extremely glad 
when he found himſelf thus diſabled Ch. xiii. 
3, 9, 10. For we can do nothing againſt the truth 
but for the truth. For we are glad when we are 
_ weak and ye are ftrong: and this alſo we wiſh, even 
your perfection. Therefore I write theſe things being 
abſent, leſt being preſent. I. ſhould uſe ſharpneſs, 
according to the * wbich the Lord hath given 
Me 
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me for edification, not for deftrufion. Which 


words ſeem to afford a farther evidence, that 


the miraculous power, particularly that of in- 


flicting ſufferings, was not entruſted to the 


mere human judgment and pleaſure of the 
apoſtles, nor liable to be abuſed by their miſ- 
takes or paſſions; but was directed and regu- 
lated by the wiſdom of him whole power it was. 

I agree perfectly with this gentleman, that no 
man of ſenſe and candor would wiſh to ſee un- 


inſpired and fallible men propagate their own 


ſentiments of religion, armed with a miraculous 
power of inflicting puniſhments on their op- 


poſers*; or with any powers, beſides thoſe. of 


reaſon and argument; and | perſuade myſelf that 
he will agree with me in referring it to the in- 


fiaitely good God, to promote his truth by ſuch 


methods as ſeem. beſt to his perfect wiſdom. . 


If what 1 have offered may contribute in any 


degree, to remove Pyrrho's objections, or obvi- 
ate like doubts on this ſubject in any other minds, 
my time and pains have been well employed; 
for, in relation to ſubjects of importance to a 


religious inſtitution, which propoſes to our hopes 


benefits of ſuch igeſtimable value, I cannot con- 


ceive, that a candid and inquiſitive perſon can 


enyoy a real ſatisfaction in being a Pyrrho. 
VIGI LI US. 


However it may have pleaſed 8 often to Wir 


mit them to ſeize and miſemploy the carnal weapons of their 


warfare, he never has or will permit them to abuſe the 


ſpiritual weapons of his own immediate power, to the miſ- 
chievous purpoſes of their pride, paſſions, and luſts. 
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Extract from a MS. Paper, intitled, A Re- 
vier of the Diſſenfion between St. Paul 

and St. Peter at Antioch, occaſioned by 
Dr. Middleton Fract on that . 


1 Taxe it for granted that Lake, who may be 
| 1 called St. Paul's hiſtorian, has omitted none 
of St. Paul's journeys to Jeruſalem after his con- 


verſion. This Evangeliſt has mentioned Wer 


of theſe journies. 

1. When he went from Damoſeus to Jeruſalem, 
and was introduced to the _— by Barnabas, 
Acts ix. 26, 27. 

. When he went in company with Barnabas, 

to carry the collections made at Antioch for the 
poor brethren in "Aprons ths Ads xi. 29, 30. and 
A 

3. When he went, in company likewiſe with 
Barnabas, to conſult the apoſtles and elders at 
Jeruſalem on the caſe of the Gentile converts, 
Acts xv. 2, And 

4. When he went to keep the feaſt of Pen- 
tecoſt, was ſeized by the Jews, appealed to 


Cæſar, and in conſequence of that was con- 


veyed to Rome, Acts xxi. 17, &c. 


Paul, writing to the Galatians, mentions /wo | 
of theſe Journies in a narrative, wherein it is 
his purpoſe to convince theſe Galatians, that he 


had a peculiar call of his own to be the apoſtle 
of the Gentiles; that he derived no authority 


from the reſt of eo apoſtles; ; and that he acted 
by 
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by a commiſſion diſtin&t from theirs, as being 
immediately conferred by Chriſt himſelf. 
It is agreed on all hands, that the journey 
Paul ſpeaks of, Gal. i. 18. is the ſame with that 
mentioned, Ads ix. 26. when he made his 
eſcape from Damaſcus, Sc. three years after his 
converſion. | 1 8 | | 
But the queſtion is, which of the remaining 
three journies it is that he means, when, Gal, 
hi. 1. he ſays, Then fourteen years after, I went 
up again to Jeruſalem. Some few interpreters, 
adding the former three years to theſe fourteen, 
and computing this journey to have happened 
ſeventeen years after his converſion, ſuppoſe it to 
be the laſt journey mentioned by St. Luke, Acts 
xxi. But as this ſuits neither the common chro- 
nology of Paul's travels, and as it is next to cer- 
tain that neither Barnabas nor Titus went with 
him the laſt time to Feru/alem, little regard is 
paid to this hypotheſis, or to the anſwers that 
are given to the foregoing objeftions, 5 
Ihe moſt commonly received opinion is, there- 
fore, that this ſecond journey in Paul's account, 
is the third in St. Lake's, namely, when Paul 
went with Barnabas to conſult the apoſtles about 
the neceſſity of circumciſing the Gentile con- 
verts. And the principal argument in ſupport 
of this opinion is, the date aſſigned by Paul of 
. fourteen years, which, whether you add to or 
ſubtract from them the three years, ſpoken of 
ch. i. 18. will coincide with none of the re- 
corded journies but the laſt mentioned. 
I call this the principal, but indeed it is the 
only argument for this opinion; for I ſuppoſe, 
OY = had 
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had a different date been put to POE: Journey, 
which was not reconcileable to the common 
chronology of the council at Jeruſalem, no man 
would have thought of accommodating the reſt 
of Paul's narrative to the tranſactions at that 
Period, 

But how precarious a proof i is a date in a 
Greek writing, when it ſtands alone? How 
eaſily are the numeral letters in ancient MSS. 
miſtaken? How often has it been ſhewn, that 
they muſt have been miſtaken, even by the 
tranſcribers of the ſacred writings? Grotius and 
Capellus both ſuppoſe the apoſtles muſt have writ- 
ten T:ooaguy, and not denæreccag, that is (in the ab- 
breviation) I and not d. You will ſay, they had 
no manuſcript authority for this; be it ſo; but if 
the circumſtances of Paul 8 narrative, Gal. 11. will 
ſuit no other of Paul's journies to Jeruſalem but 
that mentioned Acts xi. xii; and particularly not 
that mentioned Acts xv. you muſt allow that 
the number ought not to ſtand as it does, how- 
ever the error may have been propagated through 
the whole ſtream of manuſcripts. 

To make a proper judgment of this matter, 
it muſt be remembered, that the apoſtle is 
endeavouring to convince the Galatians, that 
his commiſſion to preach the goſpel (or his apo- 
ſtleſhip) was not derived from the reſt of the 
apoſtles, as that, for example, of Matthias was. 
And to this end he is relating the very little 
intercourſe he had with the reſt of the apoſtles, 
after it pleaſed God to call him by bis grace, and 
. to reveal bis ſon in him. Upon this event, I did 
not immedi ately, ſays he, confer with feſb _ 
bloo 
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blood. Neither went J up to Jet uſalem 10 them 
which were apoſtles before me. 

As this relates to the very beginning of his 

minifiry; what follows muſt, of courſe, be under- 
| ſtood of his irt conferences with the apoſtles, 
and not of any conferences fo long as 14 or 17 
years after his converſion, when his miniſtry had 
been ſo remarkably ſealed by his ſucceſs among 
the Gentiles, and when he could not poſſibly 
want either their conſent, or their counſel; or 
encouragement to go to the Gentiles, as chap. 
ii. 9. The Greek words are wa nu eis Ta hn, auto: 
& ag ru refer. — Surely this agreement concern- 
ing this partition of the miniſtry comes much 
too late at the time of the council of Jeruſalem, 
after St. Paul's long exerciſe and travel in that 
province, which is here luppoſed to be aſſigned 
to him, and Barnabas. 

2. St. Paul thinks it of fo much epd emed 
to give an exact and faithful account of his firſt 
intercourſe with the other apoſtles, to the Gala- 
tians, that he calls God to witneſs, ch. i. 20. 
he ſpake the truth and lied not. But upon the 
common ſuppoſition, Paul conceals one of his 
intermediate journies to Jeruſalem, plainly re- 
corded by his hiſtorian Lake; and what might 
happen at this interview with the apoſtles, the 
Galatians could not tell; for that an interview 
he had hen with them, is put out of all doubt 
oy the very nature of his errand. 

3. Paul ſays, that he took this ſecond journey 
be mentions, &y revelation; but by what reve- 
lation did Paul and Barnabas go to the council 
at 3 There is no particular revelation 

mentioned 
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mentioned in reference to this journey in any 
part of the hiſtory. This infirmity Dr. V bitiy 
endeavours to ſalve by obſerving, that the apoſtle 
does not ſay d anmaxuruc, but zar anorannlir, 
meaning according to, or in conſequence of a 
revelation. The obſervation is juſt and proper. 
But ſtill we are at a loſs for the particular 
revelation here referred to. For any general 
revelation will not do; inaſmuch as Paul, by 
ſaying that he went at zh:s time by revelation, 
muſt be underſtood to. intimate, that he had 
gone to Jeruſalem at other times not by revela- 
tion. On the other hand, the ſecond. j journey 
mentioned by Luke, Acts xi. xii. was actually in 
conſequence of a particular revelation vouch- 
ſafed to the prophet Agabus; and this ſufficiently 
accounts for Paul's mode of - expreſſion, ar 
anomarr/y. Had the revelation been to himſelf, 
he would probably have ſaid d ETON ug. : 
4. Paul ſays, that in this ſecond journey he 
took Titus with him. Luke ſays nothing of Titus's 
being with Paul and Barnabas in either of the 
two journies under conſideration. Titus was a 
Greek, and in all probability a new convert, for 
it appears that ſome queſtion was moved, whe- 
ther he ſhould be circumciſed or not. But this 
matter, as it concerned Titus alone, could never 
come in queſtion at the council of Jeruſalem, 
where the caſe of the whole body of Gentile 
chriſtians was debated, without any regard to the 
caſe of a ſingle and a private convert. Titus then, 
at this period, was certainly a zew convert. And 
it muſt be ſuppoſed that Paul would keep him 
ſome contiderable time about him, before he 
would 
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would intruſt him, as he afterwards: did, with 
the care of the churches. Now, between Paul's 
going to Jeruſalem for the decree of the 
council, Acts xv. and his going again 10 viſit 
the brethren in every city, was but the ſpace of 
one year, if ſo much. And yet it plainly ap- 
pears, that Titus was employed in the work of 
the miniſtry among the Gentiles, when Paul went 
from Antioch, Acts xv. 40. For by comparing 

Acts xvi. 8. with 2 Cor. ii. 12. it appears, that 
Paul expected to have found Titus at Troas, 
which renders it highly probable that Titus was 
employed in, and left among the Gentile 
_ churches, during the firſt circuit which Paul 
and Barnabas took among them. And this is, 
with me, next to a demonſtration that Titus was 
not with Paul and Barnabas when they went to 
conſult the apoſtles and elders concerning the 
matter of circumciſion. 

5. The ſecrecy with which Paul communi- 
cated the goſpel he preached among the Gen- 
tiles, to the Jews of reputation [To Nurse, evi- 
dently the ſame with o: %oore; g namely the 
principal apoſtles James, Cephas, and Joby} will 
by no means tally with the 7ime of the council, 
or the circumſtances and ſubjects of the public 
debate in that council, in the preſence of the. 
whole multitude*. The goſpel that Paul preach- 
1 „ | ed 


* Ls 2 and N ſeem to ſuppoſe, that Paul me 
the time he mentions, Gal. ii. 2. exp/ained in public the goſ- 
pel which he preached to the Gentiles, &c. This accom- 
modation is merely the effect of the hypotheſis, that the 
narratives Act xv. and Galatians ul. relate to the ſame = 
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ed among the Gentiles, was the glad tidings 
that they might be ſaved through Chriſt, with- 
out conforming to the law of Moſes. In the in- 
fancy of the chriſtian- church, this doctrine was 
highly offenſive to the body of the Jews, and 
even ſome of the apoſtles themſelves appear to 
have had their objections to it, or at leaſt their 
prejudices againſt it. In theſe circumſtances, 
prudence required, that if this matter was com- 
municated at all, it ſnould be to. the more diſ- 
creet and approved among the Jewiſh chriſtians, 
to whom reaſons and arguments might be offered 
in private conference, and have their weight, 
which would be highly improper to be brought 
into public, as that might hen occaſion ſuch 
diſturbances, as either by the death of Paul or 
otherwiſe, might have diſappointed the miſſion 
to the Gentiles. The reſult of theſe conferences 
was, that Paul was acknowledged for an apo- 
ſtle, and ſuch a partition of the miniftry agreed 


riod of time. Whereas Paul's own account plainly imports 
that he did 20 communicate 7h:5 goſpel in public, and he 
adds ſuch a reaſon as demonſtrates (unleſs we will allow the 
authority of great names to over-rule the common ſenſe of 
mankind) that he actually communicated it in private con- 
ference only. Had he openly and publicly explained 74:5 
goſpel, what occaſion to introduce into theſe private confe- 
rences, thoſe ſpies upon his chriſtian liberty which he men- 
tions : What could they ſpy out which he had not publicly 
profeſied ? | | 

I think there is but very little weight in Bean/obr-'s 
criticiſm upon xar* way, The queſtion is not, how 1310; 
is uſed by different authors, which is all that the citations 
from Libanius and Foſephus import, but what is the true 
meaning of the expreſſion xar* Jiav, and this. throughout 
the whole N. T. uniformly fignifies, apart, privately, in 
ſecret, and never particularly or ſpecially. 
de rn upon, 


Paul, Gal. ii. happened * before the coun- 
Z 
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upon, as might beft contribute to the edifica- 
tion of the whole chriſtian body, both Jews 


and Gentiles, If any one can find a properer 


ſeaſon for this tranſaction, than the period when 
5 Paul and Barnabas went to Jeruſalem with the 


contributions made at Antioch, Acts xi, I ſhall 
willingly liſten to his reaſons. But I am morally 
certain, from the evidence now before me, that 
the time of the council at Jeruſalem cannot be 
that ſeaſon. By that time the Jews were made 
univerſally acquainted with the vocation of the 
Gentiles, and the terms on which Paul preached 


it to them. Some were of one way of thinking, 
| fome were of another. A diſſention aroſe about 


it. And ſome of thoſe who adhered to the 


. Mofaic rites, not content with maintaining their 


opinion at Feruſalem, came down to Antioch, diſ- 
turbed the minds of the Gentile converts with 
their own ſcruples, and the conſequence was, 


that Paul and Barnabas were diſpatched to Je- 


ruſalem to take the ſenſe of the apoſtles and el- 
ders upon the queſtion in debate. What room 


for any private conference on the ſubject .at 


that meeting? What appearance of any ſuch 
thing! Do Peter and James appear to ſpeak 


Pants ſenſe of this matter, and not their own; 
And then again, what occaſion for making a 
partition of the miniſtry at this ſeaſon? What 


propriety in any ſuch agreement then? Did 


Paul want a ſanction of that ſort, after the mi- 
racles and wonders. which God had. wrought 


among the Gentiles by him, As xv. 12 


6. That theſe tranſactions mentioned by 


cil, 
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cil, is evident from ſome particular expreſſions he 
uſes, Some of theſe falſe brethren, who came 
in privily to ſpy out the apoſtles' chriſtian li- 
berty, required, or at leaſt propoſed that Titus 
ſhould be circumciſed. It is not at all unlikely 
that the apoſtles with whom he conferred might 
perſuade him to comply with this in conſider- 
ation of the times, perhaps not without inſinu- 
ating their authority to inſiſt upon it; it ſeems 
to me at leaſt, that no other brethren, falſe or 
true, could have the leaſt colour to require, or 
the leaſt reaſon to expect, that Paul ſhould give 
way to them / ſubjection. And accordingly 
he tells the Galatians he did not, ode 29e war — 
not for an bour, ſays our tranſlation ; but the 
apoſtle evidently means, 0 not for the time or 
the ſeaſon, as the word «pz is indeed taken in 
many other paſſages.“ The apoſtle is here con- 
IR | ſidering 


* So is the word wga uſed, Jobn iv. 23. v. 25, & abili 
paſſim. And 1 Epiſt. ii. 18. eoxary wpa, the laſt time inde- 
fimtely, Rom. xiii. 2. woR Hug eye dmc. T empeſtivum eſt 
ſays Hen. Stephens. 2 Corinthians vii. 8. we have this very 
expreſſion Tpos wpay which perhaps is not ill explained, 
1 Theſſ. ii. 17. by Tgo; xaigov weag, the ſenſe of which 1s 
not exactly given us by our tranſlators in the Words — for a 
Sort time. In the text above it is ſuppoſed, that Paul did 
not give way to thoſe who would have had Titus circumciſed. 
But in ſome Latin MSS. the words ot code, v. 5. are not 
found, and in that caſe, the ſenſe muſt be connected thus, 
dia de Tovs wageioauTous euladeapors, omves Tageian Mov ua 
rauf Tv enubegiav nuwy n exopey ev xpirw Inos, wa 
nuag HATATENDOOVTAL, gg WEav eit V Ty UTOTAYN., Ne r. J. 
and the conſequence will be that Titus was circumciſed, 
only not by compulſion, but woluntary ſaljection. But as 
without the words olg 20, the end of this egen, af 

| 5 | igne« 
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ſidering the chriſtian religion in its nonage, 


when it might be expedient to indulge the wea- 
ker fort in many particulars; but in his, he 


thought it of too much conſequence to the truth 
of the goſpel, as he had preached it to the Gen- 


tiles, to give way, even in conſideration of the 


times, or even the neceſſity that might ſeem to 


ariſe from the inveteracy of the Jewiſh prejudices. 
How 1s it poſſible to accommodate theſe circum- 


1 


figned by Paul is, that the truth of the goſpel might remain 


with the Galatians, this reading cannot be admitted; for, 
Paul himſelf being judge, to circumciſe a Greek, was not 
according to the truth of the goſpel ; not to mention, that 
by this compliance the falſe brethren would gain their end, 
which was, to bring chriſtian converts from among the 
Gentiles, under the bondage of the law. Dr. Middleton, 
whoſe view it was to make Paul as well as Peter, inconſiſt- 
ent with himſelf, adopts the reading of the Latin copies 
which omit the words, and ſays, This ſenſe is ſuitable 


© to the place, and what one would naturally expect from 


te the verſe preceding, which ſeems to aſſign a reaſon for a 
te temporary compliance of the apoftles.” To this, and 
what he farther ſays, that © it is agreeable alſo to the fact,“ 
an anſwer is given in another part of this paper. He adds, 
te that ſeveral of the ancient fathers preferred this reading 
and ſenſe of the text.” Who theſe were, may be ſeen in 
Wetſtein's various readings in loc. but he mentions no ma- 
nuſcript as omitting the words, oig onde, but that Greek one 


in Rennes college library, which he himlelf proves to have 
been conformed to the Latin copies. Era/mus (whoſe whole 


note upon this paſſage is well worth our attention) ſays, the 
words appeared in eyery Latin copy of his time, fave in a 
citation in Sr. Ambroſe, (whom however Wetſtein does not 
mention) notwithſtanding what Jerom ſays. Be all this as 
it will, either way, Teo weav, muſt have the aſſigned ſig- 
nification. Obſerve that Ambroſe only leaves out the word 
ode, but retains ag, or guibus, though Jerom omits both 
arbitrarily as it ſhould ſeem, and to help the conſtruction. 
See Eraſmus in loc. g — | | ” 
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ſtances to the time of the council at Jeruſalem, 
and to the open diſſention about the queſtion 
of circumciſion? In the humour Paul was in 
at this period, Gal. 1. it is little likely, he 
would ſubmit his own judgment to that of the 
apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem. He was obli- 
ged, indeed, afterwards, to take their ſenſe of the 
matter, when the diſpute was coming to an open 
rupture, and when it became neceſſary, even to 
ſatisfy the ſcruples of his Gentile converts; and 
by that time, Peter, James, &c. were probably 
come into a different way of thinking about 
theſe things; for it ſeems to me very unlikely 
that Peter and James ſhould be ſo clear in the 
deciſion of this controverted point, at the time 
mentioned by Paul in this epiſtle, as they were 
afrerwards in the council; and my reaſon is, 
that Paul here mentions a diſtinction between 
the goſpel of the circumciſion, and the goſpel of 
the uncircumciſion made at that time; whereas 
Peter affirms, Acts xv. g. that no difference was 


put by God between one ſort of converts and 


another, and that the yoke of Moſes was equally 


vnſupportable to both. 


7. When James, Peter and Jobn had agreed 
with Paul and Barnabas, concerning the parti- 
tion of the miniſtry, James made it a condition, 
that the apoſtles of the Gentiles, ſhould re- 
member the poor chriſtians in Judæa. In refe- 
rence to which, our tranſlation makes Paul ſay, 
The ſame which I was forward to do. But the 
Greek words are, 0 , ETTOVIRTE AUTO TOUTO MONTAL, of 
which the genuine Engliſh is, the ſame thing 
which I was then ſtudiouſſy employed about. hien 


1s 
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is true when applied to Paul's ſecond j journey to 


Jeruſalem, Acts xi. whereas when he went for 
the decree, his buſineſs was of a very different 
nature. This circumſtance ſeems to fix the /1me 
to which Paul's narrative refers, without a poſ- 
ſibility of diſpute. 


8. Laſtly, the common hypotheſis obliges us 


to fix this diſſenſion between Paul and Peter 
at Antioch, after the decree was paſſed at Je- 


ruſalem : which ſets the prevaricating and incon- 


ſiſtent conduct of Peter in ſuch a light as muſt 
be very diſagreeable to the ſerious chriſtian. 
But whether Dr. Middleton may be concerned 


about this matter or not, it is of conſequence to 
others that the weakneſs of this apoſtle ſhould 
not be repreſented greater than 1t really was; 


and it is very fortunate that the ſcriptures afford 
us a different account of this matter without 


having recourſe to precarious ſuppoſitions, and 


deductions, founded and drawn from the pre- 
ſumed character of Peter. 

The men who came down to Antioch from 
Jeruſalem, Gal. ii. 12. came amo Iauugs, from 


James, certainly with his conſent, poſſibly, with 


his commiſſion to teach the validity of the 


Jewiſh law. James's prejudice in favour of 


the Jewiſh rires is evident, even in that little 
matter of his hiſtory which Zake hath tranſ- 
mitted. The very air of the decree, and parti- 


cularly the concluſion of it, As xv. 21. ſhews 


it; as likewiſe the advice given to Paul by the 


elders, Acts xxi. 20, 24. which appears to have 


had the ſanction of James. And it is very pro- 
_ to me at leaſt, that before the deliberate 
«> 3 diſ- 
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diſcuſſion of this matter at the council, Ads 
xv. James might be of opinion, that to intitle 
the Gentiles. to goſpel privileges, it was neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould be circumciſed and keep 
the laws of Moſes, as well as the Jews; for 
that he held thar the Jews, by extraction, were 
ſo obliged, is plain from Acts xxi. 20, 21. Theſe 
men, therefore, mentioned Gal. ii. 2. without 
all doubt came from James, with ſome kind of 
inſtructions concerning the religious intercourſe 
between the Jewiſh and the Gentile converts, 
and to inſiſt upon the conformity of the latter 
to the rites and cuſtoms of the former. If this 
had not been the caſe, no one can imagine that 
Peter would have paid any regard to them. — 
But theſe cannot poſſibly be the ſame men men- 
tioned, Acts xv. 1. for to theſe no command- 
ment was given by the apoſtles and elders; 
they had no commiſſion of any ſort, The apo- 
ſtles at Jeruſalem, not only gave them no /#ch 
commandment, but no commandment at all; 
os o Ciertinauete: The deſcription too, of their 
going out, confirms this. It is not ap nw, which 
always ſignifies going with conſent at leaſt,* — 
but es u £5e9o7t;, going out without either 
commiſſion or conſent, conformably to the ex- 
preſſion, 1 Ep. John 11. 19. * nau 5 
e, nov £2 H 
From theſe and other E and in- 
deed from the tenor of Paul's whole narrative, 
compared with Alis xv. it is Clear to me that 


For iaſtances of this, ſee Matt. xxvi. 47. 3 xiii. 1. 
xvi. 30. Acts x. 17, 21.—1 Cor. xiv. 36, &c. &c. 
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the tranſactions recorded Gal. ii. muſt have hap- 
pened ſeveral years before the council at Jeru- 


ſalem, and conſequently that 1eooagay is a much 


more probable reading than duuaræccagun. 


PHADO. 


2 ** 8 


Crruxs' Account of the one great End 
of the Life and Death of Corift, conti- 
nued from . % 


F it were, indeed, true, that the great end ot 


the juſtice of God for the ſins, either of the 


whole world, or thoſe of the elect only, we 


might expect to find ſufficient reference to it in 
the hiſtory and diſcourſes of Chriſt. And if, 
as is generally pretended, the ultimate end of this 


meaſure, was to give mankind an au ful idea of 
the divine juſtice, and thereby deter men more 


effectually from ſin; and if, conſequently, the 


evangeliſts had theſe ens. their hiſtories, I 


ſhould think, might have been expected to 


have been ſo conducted, as that the reader 


ſhould never loſe ſight of this great fundamental 


of the chriſtian ſcheme. It might have been 


3 The reader will find, that one or two of the obſerva- 
tions in this paper were taken notice of in ſome of the for- 
mer; but it was thought more adviſable, to make fo ſmall 
a repetition, rather than leave this ſummary of negative 
r deduced _ the evangeliſts, imperfect. 


eX- 


Chriſt's coming into the world was that, by 
a voluntary death, he might make ſatisfaction to 
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expected, that the promiſed Meſſiah ſhould have 


been announced to the world in this important 
light, as ſomething more than a mere redeemer, 
that is, as we ag: rather to ſay, a deliverer 


from fin and mifery (for this end might have 
been effected by other means) but he ſhould have 
been ſpoken of in terms-and titles lefs ambigu- 
ous. When his death was foretold, it ought. 
ever to have been as a ſalisfaction to divine juſtice. 
Repentance and good works ſhould have been 
| repreſented as of no effect, and the exertion of 
divine mercy impeded, without this previous 
atonement. Alſo no other fair opportunity 
ſhould have been omitted, in which this moſt 
important of all doctrines could have been in- 
troduced. Let us now examine how the facts 
eorreſpond to theſe reaſonable expectations. 

If we look into the Jewiſh prophets, we ſhall 
find no prediction concerning the Meſſiah, which 
gives us an idea of a perſon who was to do 
more than reſcue mankind from a ſtate of fin 
and miſery, an end which, as has been ſhown, 
our Lord has accompliſhed by his excellent in- 
ſtructions, his perfect example, and the doctrine 
of a future ſtate of retribution, which he has 
completely aſcertained by his death and reſur- 
rection. Though the inſufficiency of ſacrifices 
to procure the pardon of fin be often largely 
inſiſted upon by the ancient prophets, thoſe de- 
clarations are never followed by any hints con- 
cerning 4 more effeftual ſacrifice, to which they 
refer; and though good works are every where 
recommended in the ſtrongeſt manner, it is 
never with any ſalvo, or caution, intimating ys 

their 
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their acceptableneſs with God depends upon 


any atonement or mediation whatever. In 
conſequence of this, it is evident from the 
hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, that none of the 
Jews, not even the moſt pious and virtuous 
among them, thoſe who are ſaid to have looked © 
for this ſalvation, had any idea of a ſuffering /a- 
viour, an idea which they could never have loft 
ſight of, if they had had the leaſt apprehenſion, 
that the ſins of mankind required a proper 
atonement, and conſquently that the proper end 
of the Meſſiah's coming was, that he might 
make ſatisfaction for ſin by his death. 
Admitting this opinion to have been true, 
and conſidering how abſolutely it was loſt among 
the Jews, whereby the great end of the whole 
ſyſtem of their ceremonial religion (which was 
calculated to keep up a regard to this object) 
was utterly defeated; I think it might have been 
expected, that Chriſt, who came 0 fulfil the law, 
| ſhould have opened his commiſſion with ex- 
pelwaining the chief deſign of it, and have vindi- 

_ cated this moſt important doctrine, if it had been 
the truth. Our Lord very ſeverely reproves the 
Jews for handling the word of God deceitfully in 
bother reſpects, of far leſs conſequence than this. 
He never ſpares their doctors, but frequently 
corrects the falſe and dangerous gloſſes they put 
upon the ſenſe of ſcripture; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding there appears not the leaft trace of the 
| Jews, in our Saviour's time, retaining any notion 
of this ancient and fundamental doctrine of all 
acceptable religion, he never ance undertakes 

to point out to them ſo remarkable a deficiency 

| : = i 
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in their de principles; ; nor doth he take 
any opportunity of giving even his own diſci- 
ples, in private, more juſt views of the thing. 
We find no hint of this ſuppoſed end of the 
incarnation of Chriſt, in any account that we 
have of what immediately preceded, or attend- 
ed his birth, We find his greatneſs in gene- 
ral foretold by the angel Gabriel to his mo- 
ther Mary, Luke i. 32. He ſhall be great, and 
ſhall be called the fon of the higheſt ; and the Lord 
God ſhall give him the throne of his father David. 
And he ſhall reign over the houſe of Jacob for ever, 
and of his kingdom there ſhall be no end. To Joſeph 
the angel, moreover ſays, Matt. i. 21. And they 
ſhall call his name Jeſus, for be ſhall ſave bis peo- 
ple from their fins, But there is no hint of his 
taking the effects of them upon himſelf. Con- 
ſidering that Joſeph, at this time, had no other 
notion of the Meſſiah than any other pious Jew, 


the idea he would naturally affix to the term 


ſaviour in this caſe, would neceſſarily be the ſame 


that he would have affixed to it, if the prophecy 


had been, that he was to have ſaved men from 
| bodily ſickneſs; which he would certainly have 
ſuppoſed was to be removed by curing the 
patient, not by taking the diſorder upon him- 
ſelf. 

As little ſhall we find of this ſuppoſed end of 


the incarnation and death of Chriſt in the ſong + 


of the angels upon that occaſion, in the hiſtory 
of the wiſe men of the Eaſt, or in the ſpeeches 
and prophecies of Simeon, Anna, or his mother 
Mary. 


John 
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John the Baptiſt was ſent 7o prepare the way 
of the Lord, i. e. to prepare the people for his 
reception, by inculcating ſuch a temper and 
conduct, as would make men proper ſubjects 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom; yet neither he him- 
ſelf, nor the prophecies that attended his birth, 
make any mention of this great end of his mal. 
ter's coming. He only ſays, in a figure (the 

nature of which has been already ſufficiently ex- 
| plained) John i. 29. Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the fins of the world. John 
| preached the baptiſm of repentance for the remiſſion 
of fins. The burthen of all his diſcourſes was 
repentance and works meet for repentance. When 
he exhorts and warns his hearers 1 flee from the + 
wrath to come, Luke ili. 7. and they aſk him, in 
their turns, what they ſhould do; he, without 
caution or reſerve, recommends nothing but mo- 
ral duties, ſuited to their particular characters 
and circumſtances. Upon theſe, and the free 
mercy of God, which was always taken for 
granted, he taught all that conſulted. him to 
build their hopes of eternal ſalvation. 
As to the procuring cauſe of the ae = 
of ſins, we might be led to imagine, from the 
prophecy of his father Zecharias, that John 
himſelf was to be as much inſtrumental 1 in it, 
as the perſon whom he preceded, Luke i. 76. 
And thoy child ſpalt be called the prophet of the 
higheſt ; for thou ſhalt go before the face of the Lord, 
to prepare his ways; lo give the knowledge of fal-. 
vation unto his people by the remiſſioa of Tp fins, 
through the tender mercy of our God, tobereby the 


day-fpring from on bath _— us, 
The 
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The 8 ſtrain of our Lord's preaching | 
was preciſely the ſame with that of John the 
Baptiſt, Mark i. 14. Now after that John was 
put in prijon, Jeſus came into Galilee, preaching 
the goſpel of the kingdom, and ſaying, The time is 
fulfilled, , repent ye, and believe the goſpel. The 
twelve apoſtles, when they were ſent out two 
and two, had the ſame commiſſion, Mark vi. 12. 
And they went out, and preached that men ſhould 
repent. The ſame alſo, no doubt, was the doc- 
trine of the ſeventy diſciples. Luke x. 1, &c. 
Ihe great practical doctrines of religion, as 

taught by Moſes, the prophets, John the Bap- 
tiſt, Chriſt, and the apoſtles, were the very ſame, 
' viz. that, tho' all men are finners, and thereby 
expoſed to the anger of almighty God, yet that, 
if they will truly repent, and reform their lives, 
God, being abundantly merciful and gracious, 
will freely forgive them their fins, and receive 
them into his favour. They uniformly repre- 
ſent the Divine Being as exceedingly deſirous 
of gaining this end, not being willing that any 
ſhould periſh, but wiſhing that all ſhould repent 
and live. And whereas the Jews had entertained 
wrong notions of the Meſſiah, and of his king- 
dom, expecting a temporal reign, and temporal 
bleſſings, favouable to the gratification of their 
predominant vices; John the Baptiſt and our 
Lord, both endeavour, more parcicularly, to rec- 
tify thoſe miſtaken notions, preaching repentance | 

and reformation, as what were abſolutely requi- 
ite to intitle them to the bleſſings they expect- 
ed. There was nothing new in all this, nor do 
As accounts the Evangeliſts give us of it lead us 
to 
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to ſuppoſe, that they themſelves had 1 idea 
of its being new, _ 

If we confider that the Jews, in our Savi- 
our's time, had no idea of the neceſſity of any 
atonement for offences againſt the moral law of 
God, the manner in which our Lord recom- 
mends good works, and ſpeaks of their efficacy to. 
procure: the favour of God, and the bleſſings 
of his kingdom, is a ſufficient proof, that he ap- 
prehended the divine mercy was abſolutely free 
and unconditional, with reſpe& to God himſelf, 
requiring no ſatisfaction whatever to offended 
juſtice. In this fituation of the minds of his 
hearers, it cannot be ſuppoſed that our Lord 
would have been abſolutely filent upon a doc- 
trine fo important, and fo little | underſtood. 
Much leſs can we ſuppoſe, that he would have 
delivered himſelf in ſuch a manner, as would ne- 
ceſſarily confirm their erroneous apprehenſions. 
Our Lord's diſcourſes are chiefly in a moral 
ſtrain. He inveighs freely againſt all the pre- 
vailing vices and irregularities of his time, and 
mentions all the more aggravating circumſtances 
of them; but he never hints at the neceſſity: of 
any ſatisfaction being made to the juſtice of God 
for them. He makes a fine encomium upon 
ſeveral moral virtues, and pronounces abſo- 
lutely, ſuch and ſuch characters to be fit for the 
kingdom of God ; but never with any ſuch cau- 
tions and reſtrictions as are generally given at 
this day, letting us underſtand that theſe virtu- 
ous qualifications alone will not entitle a man to 
2 place there. For any thing that our Lord. 
has ſaid to undeceive us, we are naturally, and 

unavoid- 
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unavoidably, led to underſtand, by his diſcour- 


ſes, that good moral habits and good works, 


the love of God, and the love of our fellow- 


creatures, will of themſelves, effectually recom- 
mend a man to the favour of God, and intitle 
him to a place in heaven; his eſſential mercy 
and placability being ſufficient for the free 
pardon of all the {ins 4 a penitent and ſin- 
8 

The 0 on the mount contains e 


moral leſſons, but nothing elſe. Without the 


leaſt mention of any method of making the deity 
placable, he pronounces, clearly and authorita- 
tively, what characters were intitled to the bleſ- 


ſings of the kingdom of heaven, and what were 


not intitled to them. He alſo ſays, Matt. vii. 21. 
Not every one that ſays unto me, Lora, Lord, fhail 
enter into the kingdom of beaven, but he that doth 
the will of my father who is in heaven. When a 

certain lawyer aſked him, Luke x. 25. What 
hall I do to inherit eternal life, he ſaid unto him, 
What is written in the law, how readeſt thou. 
And he anſwering ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 


thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy foul, 


end with all thy firength, and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbour as ofa And he ſaid unto him, 


Thou haſt anſwered well; this do, and thou ſhalt 


live. Thoſe who maintain the commonly receiv- 


ed doctrine of atonement, and the inſignificance 


of every thing that fallen man can do, to ob- 
tain the favour of God, can make nothing of 
this paſſage, but by ſuppoſing that our Lord 


ſpake here ironically, a ſuppoſition which my 


. en 1 dare ſay, will not expect me to refute. 
+ When 


2 4 ur 
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When a certain ruler aſked him, ſaying, 
Matt. xix. 16. Mark x. 17. Luke xviii. 18. 
Good maſter, what ſpall I do to inherit eternal 
life ? he {till refers them to the commandments, 
and bids him alſo l all that he had, and follow 
bim, aſſuring him bat then be would have treaſure 
in heaven. 

When the woman was caught in adultery, he 
ſays to her, John viii. 11. Neither do I condemn 
thee; Go, fin no more. And when Ziccheus 
made profeſſion of his repentance, Luke xix. . 
Feſus ſaid unto him, This day is ſalvation come to 
this houſe. For the ſon of man is come to ſeek 2 
to ſave that which was loſt. | 

In all theſe caſes, the mercy off God, in 
freely pardoning thoſe who are penitent, was per- 
tectly underſtood, and taken for granted, both 
by our Lord, and thoſe to whom he was ad- 
dreſſing himſelf; ſo that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, he 
was not preaching juſtification by works, as if 
men were to expect the favour of God -on ac- 
count of ſinleſs obedience only; a notion, which, 
dare fay, never entered into the head of any 
man whatever, For there is no man who will 
ſay he has always lived without fin, and there- 
fore ſtands in no need of mercy, But, then, if 
the divine mercy be properly free, it requires 
no previous /atisfaftion. A ſincere deſire to do 
the will of God for the future, is all that is re- 
quired of us. This, iheralope, 3 is all that Chriſt 
preached. 

In the repreſentation that our Lord makes 
of the tranſactions of the day of judgment, in 
the 2 Sth 3 ph Matthew, there is no men- 

tion 


* 
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tion of any thing but of good or bad works. The 


righteous, agreeable to their character, think 
humbly of themſelves, and will hardly believe 
that they have done any thing very meritorious: 
they are ſurprized and overcome with joy, at 
the approbation of their virtue and merit; but 
never refer themſelves to the ſufferings, or to 
the merit of their advocate and judge, for the 
ground of their hopes; though nothing in the 
world can be conceived to have been more na- 
tural and pertinent upon the occaſion. 
Let us, in the next place, conſider thoſe of 
our Saviour's diſcourſes and parables, in which 
he ſpeaks of the forgiveneſs of fin, as the act of 
God, and ſee whether there be any trace of a 
ſatisfaction having been made to his juſtice 
previous to it; or rather, whether he do not 
mention it in ſuch a manner, as abſolutely ex- 
cludes every idea of any ſuch ſatisfaction, ſo 
that we cannot avoid inferring, that the divine 
mercy 1s altogether free and unconditional, on 
his part, requiring only ' repentance and reform- 
ation on ours. 

When our Lord directs his diſciples | to pray 
for the forgiveneſs of ſins, in that excellent 
form. which is commonly called the Lord's 
Prayer, Matt. vi. 12, doth he give the moſt 
diſtant hint of the pardon of fin being diſpenſed 
in conſideration of what he ſhould do or 
ſuffer for them? On this occaſion he, ſurely, 
could not have omitted repreſenting himſelf in 
this light, if the fins of men had really been 

forgiven on his account; and eſpecially, if a 
ws to * death or merit, had been neceſſary 
| to 
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to the obtaining the remiſſion ol ſins. The 


. 

& form is nothing more than this. Forgive us our 

: treſpaſſes, ar we fo zive them who treſpaſs again - 
: us. And fo far is he from giving a hint of any . | 


1 deficiency in this rai, that what he ſubjoins, 
[ by way of explication, with reſpect to this moſt 
0 important petition, is as clear a confutation of 
c the doQrine of atonetnent, as could be given 
e by a perſon who had never heard of it, and 
a could not ſuſpect it. For he ſays, V. 14. If ye 
de men their treſpaſſes, You. heavenly father 
f will alſo forgive you, But if ye forgive not men 
h | dei treſpaſſes, neither will your father forgive your 
f treſpaſſes. The fame ſentiment occurs, Matt, 
a xvili. 35. Mark xi. 25, &c. 
95 Ho can we help inferring from all this, that 
* our heavenly father forgives us os we forgive 
— others? and doth not our Lord always direct 
0 that our forgiveneſs of others ſnould be abſolutely 
Ic free, and without any condition, but repentance 
n WW on the part of the offender? See Matt. xvii. 
3 21. If our brother truly repent, we are en- 
joined to forgive him, let the offence be fe- 
L peated ever fo often. In the ſame manner, 
nt therefore, no doubt, are we to conceive of the 
5 manner in which forgiveneſs proceeds from 
ft God. This is a ſentiment that we cannot help 
d adopting, from attending to the appellation by 
or which our Lord, on this occaſion eſpecially, 
Ys characteriſes the Divine Being, viz. that of aur 
by father. How do fathers forgive their children ? 
n What atonement or ſatisfaction doth a good fa- - 
- ther require of his offending child, but contri- 
1 Bow, repentance, and reformation? | 
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Our Lord exhibits to us the ſentiments and 
conduct of his heavenly father, in this reſpect, 
in ſeveral excellent parables, particularly in that 
of the king and the two fellow-ſervants, Matt. 
xviii. 23. When one of theſe, who owed him 
ten thouſand talents, had nothing to pay, and 
fell down. and worſhipped him, ſaying, Lord, 
have patience with me, and I will pay thee all, we 
are told, that the Lord of that ſervant was moved 
with compaſſion, and logſed him, and forgave him 
the debt; though he afterwards revoked his par- 
don, when he found that this ſame ſervant would 
not forgive another in the ſame generous man- 
ner. 5 | 5 
In Luke vii. 42, we are told, that the cre- 
ditor, who had two debtors, that owed him dif- 
ferent ſums, when he found that they had no- 
thing to pay, frankly forgave them both. : 
But the moſt engaging picture of the placa- 
bility of the Divine Being, is found in the affect- 
ing ſtory of the prodigal ſon, Luke xv. 18, &c. 
- who, as ſoon as he came to himſelf, and deter- 
mined 7o ariſe, and go to his father, and ſay to - 
him, Father, I have ſinned againſt heaven and in thy 
fight, and am no more worthy to be called thy ſon, 
Sc. was received by his good parent with open 
arms. We even read that when he was yet a 


great way off, his father ſaw him, had compal- 


ſion, and ran, and fell on his neck and kiſſed him. 
What ſatisfaction was here made to juſtice ſo 
highly offended, as it was here? What impedi- 
ment was there to the diſplay of mercy ? 
When our Lord, in the exerciſe, and in proof 
of the power he received from his father to for- 
| oh | give 
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we ſins (according to his declaration, John v. 
22, that the Father judgetb no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the ſon) pronoun- | 
ced the fins of the paralytic perſon forgiven, 


Matt. ix. 6. Mark ii. 10. Luke v. 25, it is 5 


only ſaid, that hen the multitude ſaw it, they 


narvelled, and glorified God, who had given ſuch 
power unto men. And when our Lord aſſerted | 


that that power' was given him, he gave no 
hints of his purchaſi ng it. The contrary is clearly 
iophied. 

Let us, in the next place, conſider what our 


Lord ſays concerning the end of his divine miſſion. 
He frequently diſcourſes upon this ſubject, and 


ſurely, among other reaſons for his coming into 
the world, he would not have omitted the prin- 
_ Yet nothing occurs concerning his com- 

ing to make ſatisfaction to the juſtice of God 
for the ſins of men in any of theſe declarations, 
general or particular. In the 5th and 6th chap- 
ters of John, he ſpeaks pretty largely concerning 
the end of his miſſion, but it is to do the will 
of his heavenly father, to give eternal life, to 
raiſe the dead, and judge the world, &c. John 
vi. 38. For I came down from heaven," not to do 
mine own vill, but the will of bim that ſent me. 
And this is the father's will who ent me, that of 


all which he has given me, I ſhould loſe nothing, 
but ſhould raiſe it up at the laſt day. And this is 

| the will of him that ſent me, that every one who ſees 
the fon, and believeth on him, may have everlaſti 


life, and I will raiſe bim up at the laſt day. Be- 
fore Pilate he ſays, John xviii. 37. To this end 
was [ born, and for this cauſe came I into the world, 
| — 2 55 
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that I ſhould bear witneſs to the truth; following 
the declaration he had made, that his kingdom 
was not of this world. In all this there is not a 
word that has the leaſt alluſion to the doctrine 
of atonement. When our Lord ſpeaks of his 
miſſion from his father, he ſpeaks of the miſ- 
ion of the apoſtles from himſelf in the ſame light. 
At leaſt, he ſays nothing that could lead any 
_ perſon to ſuſpect, that there was ſo very great a 
difference in the object and end of their miſſions, 
as the belief of the doctrine of atonement ſup- 
poſes, John xvii. 18. As thou haſt ſent me into 
the world, fo have I alſo ſent them into the world. 
xx. 21. As my father has ſent me, even ſo ſend I 
ou. TI b Os 
” rom the very beginning of his miniſtry, our 


Lord appears not to have been ignorant, either 


of his death, or of the manner of it; and he 
frequently mentions it, or alludes to it in his 
diſcourſes with the Jews and his diſciples. Let 
us ſee, then, in what lights he repreſents it. 
To me they are fo far from ſuggeſting any idea 
of the neceſſity of it, in order to make ſatisfac- 
tion to divine juſtice for the ſins of men, that 
ſome of the views in which it is, upon theſe oc- 
caſions, exhibited, are contrary to that notion, 
and all of them are quite foreign to it. | 
The firſt occaſion on which our Lord men- 
tions his death, ſeems to have been when the 
Jews aſked of him a ſign from heaven. He re- 
plied, Matt. x11. 39. and ſaid, An adulterous ge- 


neration ſecketh after a fign, and there ſhall be no 


feign given to it, but the fign of the prophet Jonas. 
For as Jonas was three days and three nights in 
| the 
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t#he whale's belley, jo ſhall the ſon of man be three 


days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
In this place, it cannot be queſtioned, but that 


our Lord ſpeaks of his death and reſurrection, 


as a proof of his divine miſſion. 

Similar to this, is the manner in which he 
generally ſpeaks of his death, as an accompliſh- 
ment of the ancient predictions concerning the 
Meſſiah; as in Matt. xvii. 23. Mark ix. 31. and 


Luke xxix. 44. Alſo Matt. xvi. 21. Mark viii. 


31. and Luke ix. 22. But more particularly in 


the diſcourſe recorded Matt. xx. 18. Mark x. 


33. and Luke xviii. 31. Then he took unto him 


the twelve, and ſaid unto them, Bebold I go up to | 


Jeruſalem, and all things that are written in the 


prophets concerning the ſon of man ſhall be accom- 
pliſbed; for he ſhall be delivered to the Gentiles, 
and ſhall be mocked, and ſpitefully intreated, ans 
ſpitted on. And they "ſpall ſcourge him, and put bim 

| to death, and the third day he ſhall riſe again. 


Alſo, in relating the crucifixion of our Lord, 
the Evangeliſts mention ſeveral circumſtances, 


which were ſaid to come to paſs according to 


predictions, as his being numbered among the 
tranſgreſſors, Mark xv. 28; not that he was 


_ conſidered by the Divine Being as a tranſgreſſor, 


or as ſuffering the puniſhment due to tranſ- 
greſſors; but only in alluſion to his being cru- 
cified between two thieves. The caſting lots for 
bis garments, Matt. xxvii. 35. A bone of bim 
not being broken, John xix. 35. in alluſion to 


the paſchal lamb. 


After our Lord's b if not beds 


one gh have expected ſome declaration con- 
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cerning the true end of his death, but he till 
ſpeaks in the ſame general terms. Joining com- 


pany with two of the diſciples, who, like the reſt, 


were quite diſconcerted at the thoughts of his 
death, and therefore could have no idea of the 
neceſſity of it, in order to make atonement for 
fin ; he ſays, Luke xxiv. 25. Oh fools, and flow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have ſpoken. 
Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffered theſe things, and 
to have entered into his glory. And beginning at 
Moſes, and all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them, in all the ſcriptures, the things concerning 
bimſelf. | . 
To the ſame purpoſe he delivers himſelf in 
the preſence of all the apoſtles, v. 44. Theſe are 
_ the words that I ſpake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things ſhould be fulfilled, which 
were wrilten in the law of Moſes, and in the pro- 
phets, and in the pſalms, concerning me. Then 
opened he their underſtandings, that they might un- 
derſtand the ſcriptures ; and ſaid unto them, Thus 
it is written, and thus it behoved Chriſt to ſuffer, 
and to riſe again from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached 
in bis name, among all nations, beginning at Je- 
ruſalem. And ye are witneſſes of theſe things. It is 
remarkable, that not a word 1s here ſaid of 
atonement, though it is plain the diſciples could 
have no idea of it at that time; and though ſo 
fair an occaſion offered for his inſiſting upon it, 
after the mention he made of the remiſſion of 
fins. This occaſion was ſo fair a one, that I 
think thoſe who maintain this doctrine muſt be 
{ſurpriſed at the omiſſion. 


— 
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On ſeveral occaſions our Lord ſpeaks of his 


own death, and that of his diſciples, in the 
ſame light ; which we can hardly ſuppoſe he 


would have done, without ſome diſtinction, if 


the nature and end of them had been ſo re- 
markably different, as they muſt be repreſented, 
if we admit the commonly received doctrine of 
atonement. When Peter could not bear the 
thought of his dying, he reproved him, and 
took occaſion to inform him, that whoſoever 
would be his diſciple ſhould be ready to do the 
ſame, Mark viii. 34. M boſoever will come after 
me, let him deny himſelf, and take up his croſs, 


and follow me. Wheoſoever will ſave his life ſhall 


loſe it, but whoſoever ſhall loſe his li ife, for my 


| fake and the goſpel's, the ſame ſhall ſave it. 


When James and John petitioned to fit, the 
one on his right hand, and the other on his 
left, in his kingdom, he faid unto them, Mark 
X 38. Ye know not. what ye aff. Can ye drink 
of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized with 
the baptiſm that I am baptized with. And they 


ſaid unto him, we can. And Jeſus ſaid unto them, 
Lie ſhall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of, 


and with the baptiſm that I am baptized with 


Hall ye be baptized. Is it probable, that our 
Lord would have expreſſed himſelf in this man- 
ner, if the purpoſe of his death and theirs had 


been ſo very different. 
Speaking of the love which his diſciples 


ought to have for one another, he mentions 


his own death, as an inſtance of his love 
for them, and ſuch an inſtance as they might 
imitate, John xv. 12. This is my commanament, 

that 


Aaas 
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that ye love one another, as I have loved You, 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
| lay down. his life for bis friends. Ze are my | friends, 
if ye do. whatſoever I command you. 

In that remarkable. parable of our Lord's, 
concerning the houſeholder and the huſbandmen, 
Matt. xxl. 33. Mark xii. 1. Luke xx. 9. in 
which we read thar, after the owner had ſent his 
ſervants to receive the fruirs of his vineyard, 
and they were ill treated, fo that he laſt of all 
ſent his- ſon; it is evident that the ſon was ſent 
with the ſame view, and on the ſame errand 
that the ſervants had been before him; and the 
huſbandmen's killing of him is repreſented as an 
action of the ſame nature with, though more 
heinous than, their beating and killing the 
ſervants; 

L.aſtly, our Lord ſpeaks of the neceſſity of 
his death, in order to God's ſending another 
comforter, to abide. with his diſciples for ever, 
John xvi. 7. Nevertheleſs I tell you the truth, it is 
expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the comforter will not come to you; but if 
T depart, J will ſend him unto you. He alſo ſays, 
John xiv. 16. J will pray the father and he will 
give you another comforter, that he may abide with 
von for ever. In theſe paſſages our Lord repre- 
ſents himſelf and the Holy Spirit, under the 
ſame title, and as diſcharging the ſame office 
of comforter, or aſſiſtant to his diſciples. This 
is alſo the title by which St. John,” in the text 
yi before, diſtinguiſhes. our Lord, We 

ave an advocate. with the father Jeſus Chriſt the 
righteous. ne- or as it it might have ge” 20 
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dered, e or aſſiſtant, Now is the Holy 
Ghoſt, though he be called both an advocate 


and an interceſſor, ever ſaid to make atonement, 
or ſatisfaction for ſin? If not, this term has 
nothing to do with what is improperly called 
the advocateſbip of Chriſt. 


The only circumſtance that can, with any 


eh be conſtrued even to allude to 


e doctrine of atonement, in the hiſtory of the 


goſpel, is the turn that the apoſtle John gives 


to the ſpeech of Caiphas, who adviſed that 
Chriſt ſhould be put to death, rather than that 

the whole nation of the Jews ſhould: periſh : for 
he ſays, John xi. 51. This ſpake he, not of him- 


felf; but, being bigh prieſt that. year, be propbe- 


fied- that Jeſus ſhould. die for that nation, and nat 


for that nation only, but that be ſhould gather ta- 


gether in one the children of God that were ſcattered 


abroad. To the ſame purpoſe, alſo, may be ap- 


plied an expreſſion of our Lord's upon the diſ- 


tribution of the wine, in the inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper, Mark xiv. 24. Luke xxii. 20. 


and 1 Cor. xi. 25. This is my blood of the. New 


Teſtament, which is ſhed for many, and as it is ad- 
ded in Matt. xx. 28, for the remiffion of fins. But 
all that can fairly be inferred from the former 
of theſe paſſages is, that the death of Chriſt 
ſhould be a means, under divine providence, of 


great benefit to the whole human race, which was 


accompliſned by his goſpel, to the confirmation 
of which his death and reſurrection have been 
ſhewn to have been abſolutely neceſſary. And 


: the. moſt that can be inferred from the latter 


is, Ant the: death of Chriſt in. ſome reſpects re- 
| | ſembles 
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ſembles a ſin offering under the law; but it does 
not therefore follow that theſe ſacrifices were 
properly types of it. 

In John iii. 4. our Lord compares himſelf to 
the /erpent in the wilderneſs. And as Moſes lifted 
up the ſerpent in the wilderneſs, even ſo muſt the 
fon of man be lifted up. And in John xii. 32. he 
repreſents himſelf as drawing men up to him, 
in conſequence of being lifted up himſelf. But 
theſe are all figures of ſpeech, which are beauti- 


ful and uſeful if they be not ſtrained too far. 


Thus Chriſt calls himſelf a door, and alſo a vine; 

and the expreſſions have great beauty and pro- 
priety, ſo long as we conſider them as figures; 
but if any perſon ſhould ſay that Chriſt was aQtu- 
ally a vine, would it not be abſurd, and incon- 
ſiſtent with his being a door.” So alſo 3 it is pro- 
per and beautiful to call Chriſt a ſacrifice for 
ſin, a paſchal lamb, a curſe, &c. and the expreſ- 
ſions are conſiſtent enough as figures; but if it 


be aſſerted that Chriſt was actually any one of 


theſe, the reſt may be produced, as W | 
the claim, and inconſiſtent with it. 

I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations with men- 
tioning ſome other occaſions, on which it ſeems 
to me natural to expect ſome hint concerning the 
commonly received doctrine of atonement, if it 
had been any part of the ſcheme of the goſpel ; 
particularly our Lord's converſation with Nico- 
demus, John iii. and with the woman of Sama- 
ria, John iv. if not that which he held concerning 
the Greeks, who were deſirous of ſeeing him. On 
the firſt of theſe occaſions our Lord repreſents 
his an as deſigned to bring men to ever- 

2 laſting 
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| laſting life, by means of the new birth, John 
111. 16. God fo loved the world, that he gave bis 
only begotten ſon, that whoſoever believeth on him 
ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life. V. 3. 
Except a man be born again, he cannot ſee the king- 
dom of God. With the woman of Samaria our 
Lord repreſents his doctrine, as that which would 
be the means of everlaſting life, John xiv. 15. 
The water that I ſhall give bim, ſhall be in bim 
a well of water, ſpringing up to everlaſting life. 
He alſo informs her that, in the goſpel diſpen- 
ſation, all diſtinction of place for the worſhip 
of God would be ſet aſide, v. 23. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worſhippers ſhall 
worſhip the father in ſpirit and in truth ; for the © 
| father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. And upon the 
laſt mentioned occaſion, being then near his 
death, he repreſents the effects of it as the pro- 
duce of a ſeed, which muſt die before it can yield 
increaſe. At the ſame time he hints, that whoſo- 
ever ſhall believe and obey his goſpel, of what- 
ever nation they be, they ſhall partake of the 
bleſſings of his kingdom, John xii. 23. Jeſus 
anſwered them, ſaying, The hour is coming, that 
the ſon of man muſt be glorified. Verily, verily, I 
fay unto you, that except a corn of wheat fall into 
, the ground, and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, ut bringeth forth much fruit. Hie that loveth 
his life ſhall loſe it, but he that hateth his life in 
this world, ſhall keep it unto life eternal. F any 
man ſerve me let him follow me, and where Fam 
_ there alſo ſhall my ſervant be. F any man ſerve me 
bim woill my father honour. On all theſe occa- 
_ the faireſt that can be imagined for de- 
claring | 
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claring the great end of the coming and death 
of our Lord, we find not a word concerning his 
making ſatisfaction to the juſtice of God for the 
fins of men. 

In our Lord's diſcourſes to his diſciples 1 
mediately before his death, he takes great pains 
to reconcile them to his departure from them, 
and particularly to convince them of the expe- 
diency of it for themſelves; but all the reaſon 
that he aſſigns for it is, that, otherwiſe, the 
Comforter would not come to them. He drops 
not a hint of the neceſſity of his death for the 
expiation of their ſins, though that would have 
ſuggeſted to them a moſt ſatis factory, and very 
intelligible reaſon for it. Indeed, I do not ſee 
that any reaſon can be aſſigned, why he ſhould 
not have explained it to them in that light, if 
it had been the true deſign of his death. | 

In our Lord's ſolemn prayer for his diſciples 
before his ſufferings, recorded John xvii. not a 
word eſcapes him that has the leaſt reference to 
this ſuppoſed deſign of his death. Alſo nothing 
occurs. relating to it in the hiſtory of his agony 
in the garden; nothing in his trial, either before 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, Pilate, or Herod ; no- 
thing during his crucifixion; nothing after his 
reſurrection, or in the charge he gave to his diſ- 


..  Ciples, to preach the goſpel to all nations of the 


world. Omiſſions of this kind are, with me, 
ſtrong ſuſpicions, at leaſt, that the commonly 
received doctrine of atonement is not an original 
doctrine of chriſtianity, but has come into it in 
ſome ſuch manner as other corru ptions have 
been 3 
What 
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What can be more unaccountable than the 


whole conduct, as well as the diſcourſes of the 


Apoſtles, recorded in the book of the Acts, if 
they knew any thing of the doctrine of atonement? 
If it be pretended that the times of John the 


Baptiſt and of our Saviour were not able to bear 


ſuch a doctrine (though no reaſon can be given 


why a thing ſo very plain and reaſonable, as this 
doctrine is maintained to be, might not have 


been explained to any perſon at any time; and 


why a doctrine, ſo very fundamental, ought not 
to have been explained at the very firſt) muſt 
it not appear ſtrange, that the Apoſtles, after 
they had received the Holy Ghoſt, by whom 
they were led into all truth, ſhould be altogether 


as ſilent about this doctrine, in all their addreſſes 
both to the Jews, and the Heathen world? They 


declaim with the utmoſt freedom and ſeverity; 
againſt their groſs corruptions and abominable 


| vices, but never mention the neceſſity of any 


propitiation, They only now call upon all men 
every where to repent, and believe the goſpel, for 


the remiſſion of ſins. This is the invariable | 


ſtrain of their preaching 

St. Peter, in his diſcourſe to the Jawa imme- 
diately after the deſcent of the Spirit, and again 
inthe temple upon the cure of the impotent man, 


Paints, in the blackeſt colours, the fin of the 


Jews in crucifying our Lord; but though he 
exhorts to repentance, he ſays not a word of ſatiſ- 
faction, expiation, or atonement, to allay any 


apprehenſions they might have of the divine 


Juſtice: and a fairer opportunity he could not 
have wiſhed to introduce it, nor with the ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of finer ſtrokes of oratory ; ſuch as muſt 
immediately have occurred to any man in his 
ſituation ; and ſuch as are frequent, and much 
admired, in the diſcourſes of our modern divines. 
How fine a turn might have been given to the 

popular cry of the ſame nation, His blood be on 
us, and on our children? Inſtead of this he only 
exhorts them to repent, and believe that Chriſt 
was the Meſſiah, for the remiſſion of ſins. What 
he ſays. concerning the death of Chriſt, IS as 
follows : 

Acts ii. 23. Him being Ae by the determi- 
nate counſel and fore-knowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and, with wicked hands, have crucified and 
ain. ili. 17, 18. And now, bretbren, 1 
wot, that through ignorance ye did it, as did alſo 
your rulers ; but thoſe things that God before had 
hewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that Chriſt 
ſhould ſuffer, be hath ſo fulfilled. 

St. Stephen, in his long apology, at his trial, 
ſpeaks much, and frequently concerning the 
death of Chriſt; but he ſays not a word about 
its being a propitiation for ſin, to teach his 
hearers to conſider it in that light. | 
What could have been a fairer opportunity 
of introducing the doctrine of ſatisfaction for ſin, 
by the death of Chriſt, than the evangeliſt Philip 
had, when he was explaining to the eunuch 
the only prophecy in the Old Teſtament that 
ſeems to repreſent it in that light; yet in the 
whole ſtory, which is not a very conciſe one, 
there is no mention of it. And when the eunuch 
declares his faith, which gave him a right to 
Chriſtian baptiſm, it is ſimply this, that Feſus 
Chriſt is the ſon of G 0d. 


St. 
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St. Peter, preaching to Cornelius, the firſt of 


the proper Gentile converts, is ſtill ſilent about 


this fundamental and moft important article of 
the chriſtian faith. Much he ſays of Jeſus Chriſt: 
« How that God anointed with the Holy 
\« Ghoſt, and with power; how he went about 
< doing good, and healing all that were op- 
ec prefſed of the devil;”— of his death likewiſe, 
and reſurrection, of wack they, the Apoſtles, 
were witneſſes; but nothing at all of our good 
works, repentance and faith, being accepred 
through his ſufferings or merit. On the con- 
trary, what he ſays upon the occaſion, may, 
without any forced conſtruction, but turned 


againſt his favourite opinion. Of a truth, ſays 


be, I perceive that God is no reſpeor of perſons ; 
but, in every nation, he that feareth bim, and work- 
eth righteouſneſs is accepted of bim. Acts x. 


34, Sc. Did not Cornelius need to be infor- 


med, of this great truth ? or was it not of the 


firſt conſequence i 'Z 


St. Paul, before the Jews at Antioch, As 
X111. 28. at Theſſalonica, chap. xvii. before 
Agrippa, chap. xxvi. and at Rome, chap. xxviii. 
upon all theſe occaſions, treats, and ſome- 
times pretty largely, concerning the death of 
Chriſt; but never with any other view than as 
an event that was foretold by the prophets. He 
ſhews them the aggravations of their ſins, and 
exhorts them to repentance and faith in Chriſt 
as the promiſed Meſſiah ; but nothing farther. 
Preaching to the Heathens, at Lyſtra, Acts xiv. 
and at Athens, chap. xvii. he diſcourſes concern- 
ing the ſupremacy and goodneſs of the one liv- 


ing 
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ing and true God: he exhorts them to turn 


from their lying vanities; ſeeing that though 


at the times of their former ignorance God had 
winked, be now commands all men every where to 


repent ; becauſe he bath appointed a day wherein 
he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that 
man whom he hath ordained; whereof be hath given 


aſſurance nnto all men, in that he bath raiſed him 
from the dead. Here is ſound reaſoning, and 


evidence; but not a word of the true goſpel 


ſcheme of ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, according 
to ſome. Here is nothing evangelical : all is 
moral, legal, and carnal: far different from the 
ſtrain in which one of our modern divines, in 
the belief of the truth, the grandeur, and im- 
| ortance of the doQrine of aronement by the 

blood of Chriſt, would have addreſſed the 
Jewiſh and Gentile world upon the occaſion. 
And, indeed, conſidering how far either the 


Jews or Heathens, at that day, were from hay- 


ing any apprehenſion of ſuch a doctrine; it was 
highly neceſſary that the Apoſtle ſhould have 
begun with this foundation of all religion, of 
all acceptable workup)” and have explained it 
thoroughly. 

When we find the Apoſtles fo abſolutely 
filent, where, we cannot but think, there was 


the greateſt occaſion to open themſelves freely 


concerning the doctrine of atonement z when, 
in their moſt ſerious diſcourſes, they expreſs 
themſelves in language that really ſets it aſide; 


when they never once directly aſſert the ne- 


ceſſity of any ſatisfaction for ſin, or the inſuffi- 
ciency of our good works alone to intitle us to 
„ Nie 
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the favour of God and future happineſs; muſt 
we build ſo important an article of our faith 


upon mere hints and inferences from their writ- 
ings? The doctrine is of too much importance 
to be built on ſuch a foundation. 


— ——— — — — 


To the Editors of theTheological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


If this little eſſay falls in with the plan of your 


work, you will probably receive a ſmall con- 


tribution to it, now and then, from the ſame . 


hand. It comes to you from a member of 


the eſtabliſhed church, who hopes that you 
meet with all encouragement to continue and 


carry on your Repoſitory, whoſe noble and 
uſeful deſign is highly approved by many 


of the laity and clergy of the firſt eminence _ 


amongſt us. PATROBAS. 
An Illuſtration of John iii. 13. 
HE common language of the Jews was 
N | highly figurative, as appeareth from all 
their writings that are preſerved to us. This will 


often cauſe obſcurity to the reader, and create 


many miſtakes, eſpecially if a literal conſtruction 


be attempted, where there are plain indications 


of a metaphorical meaning. Our Saviour Chriſt, 
who was a Jew, not only ſpoke the common lan- 
guage of his country; but alſo, as he was a pro- 
phet, the great prophet of God, and the laſt and 

„ complete 


CLEMENS. 
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complete revealer of his will to men, he often 
adopted the raiſed prophetic ſtile ; and till far- 
ther, he was often put to the neceſſity of ſpeaking 
in a figurative involved manner, either for his 
own preſervation, or to accommodate himſelf to 
the different prejudices, tempers, and characters 

of thoſe with whom he converſed. 

This latter ſeems to have been his ſituation 
here with Nicodemus, the Jewiſh ruler. He 
preſumed that Jeſus would receive a man of his 
rank and conſequence, with open arms, to be his 
diſciple upon his own terms, and eſpecially as 
hitherto his attendants and diſciples were moſtly 
unlearned perſons and of low condition. 

But our Lord, with becoming dignity, tells 
him, that the ſame conditions of diſcipleſhip 
were neceſſary for him as for the loweſt of his 
followers, thereby gently rebuking him for his 
unworthy fears in coming to him in ſo clandeſ- 
tine a way —that he muſt renounce all his Jewiſh 
privileges and pretenſions, upon which he ſo 
highly valued himſelf, and openly enliſt himſelf 
amongſt his diſciples, if he would be a member 
of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, which was be- 
ginning to be eſtabliſhed. All this is expreſſed 
in terms highly metaphorical. He then pro- 
ceeds to tell him, in the ſame way of expreſſion 
— that. he had no other way to take— that none 
could ſatisfy or reſolve him, and quiet the ex- 
pectations of his doubting mind, but himſelf ;— 
in other, and more plain words — that he was 
the Meſſiah, the great prophet of God, which 
the nation then expected. 


V. 13. 


F 


John iii. 13. : 355 
V. 13. And (it ſhould rather be For, according 


to the known uſage of the Hebrew conjunctive 
particle) no man hath aſcended up to heaven, but 


he that came down from heaven, even the ſon of man 
which is in beaven. 


Our Lord would not here be underſtood in 


the plain literal ſenſe of the words, that no man 


had ever aſcended into heaven, Becaule this would 


not have been truly aſſerted. For the prophet 


Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11.) went up by a whirlwind 


into heaven. And this was well known to Nico- 


demus, with whom our Saviour was diſcourſing. 

Dr. Claggett, therefore, and Dr. Clarke, and 
all our beſt commentators upon this text, rightly, 
as it ſhould ſeem, interpret it, not to ſignify an 
actual aſcent into heaven, but the knowledge of 
the ſecret will and counſels of God who dwelleth 
there, concerning the eſtabliſhment of his king- 
dom, and the ſalvation of mankind. In ſupport 
of which interpretation, Dr. Claggett, from Gro; 
tius, inſerts this ſhort note [“ For the uſe of 


e that phraſe, aſcending into heaven, ſee Prov. 


© xxx. 3, 4. Palm IXxili. 17.” ] 

And yet theſe very ſame interpreters, and 
moſt others, do very inconſiſtently force the ſame 
kind of expreſſion that immediately follows to a 
ſtrictly literal ſenſe; and though they will not 
admit of our Lord's literally aſcending into 
heaven, inſiſt upon his literally deſcending from 
heaven, and actually being in heaven at this 


very time when he was ſpeaking with Nicodemus 


upon earth. 


Dr. Clarke, who was fully pra of che | 
| truth of his own Arian ſyſtem, and therefore al- 
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ways bringing it in, thus paraphraſes the coming 
down from heaven; i. e. He was with God, 
« before he came amongſt men; and when he 
ce firſt appeared in this world, he had before 
« had a being, before all ages, in heaven.” 
Very arbitrarily, ſurely; and a moſt weak ground 
to build ſo much upon. If the coming down 
from heaven is to have this literal ſenſe fixed 
upon it, the aſcending up into heaven ought to be 
interpreted in the ſame manner. 

Dr. Clarke, however, who loves to ſhelter 
himſelf under Dr. Claggett's more orthodox 
name, could not go ſo far as he, in explaining 
the laſt clauſe of this verſe. For Dr. Claggett 
thus roundly paraphraſes it, The fon of man, 
« by reaſon of his divine nature, is even now 
ce jn heaven, while you ſee him here upon earth.” 
But Dr. Clarke ſoftens the matter, and ſays in a 
lower ftrain; © And he continues ſtill in the 

« ſame high dignity, which he had before he 
« appeared in the world.” 

Such are the contradictions and inconſiſtencies 
to which we are all of us often driven, without 
perceiving it, when we come to the reading of 
the word of God, with a bias to particular opi- 
nions and ſyſtems, to which we make every thing 
bend and give way. How much more natural, 
and obvious, and agreeing with the ſubject of 
our Lord's converſation with the Jewiſh ruler, 

is it, thus to underſtand him? 

e No man hath aſcended up into heaven; 
i. e. None of the prophets; no other = 
| _ whatſoever hath ever been made acquainted with 

the — of God for the ſalvation of men: 

« But 


-— 


it 


John iii. 13. 


« But he that came down from heaven; 
i. e. he that came from God, with an extraor- 
dinary divine commiſſion and power: 

cc Even the ſon of man which is in heaven; 


. e. even I myſelf, the Meſſiah, who, altho' a 


plain ordinary man, am high in the favour of 
God, and enjoy the moſt intimate communica- 


tions with him. Eſtius has ſo happy a note 


upon this paſſage, that I muſt cite him. He is 
indeed often admirable, where the peculiar pre- 
judices of his ſect do not miſlead him. 

« Nemo aſcendit in cœlum niſi qui deſcendit 


de cœlo; id ef, Nemo ccœleſtia ſcrutatus eſt, 


nemo penetravit in intima et ſecreta Dei, cujus 
habitatio eſt in cœlis; niſ qui deſcendit de cælo, 


id eft, qui de cælo, hoc eſt, ex Deo, habet origi- 


nem; id eſt, Dei filius unigenitus, qui eſt in ſinu 
patris, ipſe ennaravit.“ Vid. Ann. ad cap. i. 18. 

Coming down from heaven, then, according to 
this excellent commentator, means no more than 
coming from God, having a divine origin, com- 


miſſion, and authority amongſt men. 


It will ſerve much to throw light upon and 


enforce this explanation, if we attend to the 


parallel paſſage to which Eſtius refers, and in 


which he agrees with all the commentators of 
note. John i. 18. No man hath ſeen God at any 


time : the only-begotten ſon, which is in the boſom 
of the Father, he bath declared him. It is part 
of John Baptiſt's teſtimony to the ſuperior di- 
vine character and eminence of Jeſus. 1 ſhall 
produce Dr. Claggett's paraphraſe, for Dr. 


Clarke's is much perplexed and encumbered 


with his favourite 1 which he hooks in here. 
B . An 
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In a word, Jeſus is to be preferred before 
all men, or even angels (ſee Eph. iii. 10.) in- 
aſmuch as no creature, man, or angel, by whom 
God revealed any thing to mankind heretofore, 
hath ever known 'thoſe ſecret counſels of the 
Father concerning the redemption of mankind, 
nor doth any one know any thing concerning 
them now, but by the revelation of the only- 
begotten ſon, who is intimately acquainted with 
them.” 

Perhaps it would have been better to have 
dropped the mention of angels in this para- 
phraſe, as there is nothing in the paſſage to 
countenance it. No man; i. e. none of the pro- 
phets that have gone before, not even Moſes 
himſelf was favoured with ſuch high communi- 
cations from Almighty God, or in any degree 
approaching to them. - 

To ſee God, then, is the ſame as 10 aſcend into 
Heaven, i. e. to be acquainted with the ſecrets of 
the divine providence and FOOTE for the 
ſalvation of mankind. 

To declare God, or to make him known, to ho 
the favoured, authorized interpreter of his will to 


mankind, is the ſame as to come down from heaven. 


And to be in heaven, or in the boſom of the 
Father, are expreſſions of ſimilar import; ſigni- 
fying the tranſcendent favour and love of God 
to his beloved fon Jeſus, and his intimate union 
and communion with him. 

John Baptiſt, in another place, expreſſes this 
by a different phraſe, but which amounts to the 
ſame, John iii. 34. God giveth not the ſpirit by 
meaſure unto him. - This, Dr. Claggett thus pa- 

raphraſes—< Supernatural endowments are not 
given 


5 


T 
given to him in a limited meaſure.” Referring, 
very properly, to his notes on John 1. 33. But 
Dr. Clarke, not content with this judicious ex- 


planation, in a very unwarrantable and unguard- 
ed ſort, overlooking even his own ſyſtem, thus 


enlarges upon it; © Not having ſupernatural 


« endowments conferred upon him in a limited 
x meaſure, as the prophets had; but poſſeſſing 
« all knowledge and all per faction abſolutely in 
te himſelf.” Who would have imagined, that 
all this could have been gathered out of theſe 
plain words, God giveth not the ſpirit by meaſure 
unto him? | 
The meaning of John v. 46. will now be ob- 


vious. Not that any man hath ſeen the Father, 


ſave he which is of God; he bath ſeen the Father, 
i. e. All men are now taught of God. Vet 
not by immediate communications from him, 
but by the interpoſition and inſtructions of his 
only begotten ſon, whoſe peculiar honour and 


high privilege it is alone, to know. the mind of 


the Father, and to communicate it ta men, 

It may be ſaid, however, in a ſecondary way, 
of all believers in Chriſt, that they have /zer 
the Father; inaſmuch as they are acquainted 
with his will as manifeſted by the Lord Jeſus. 
This is expreſsly declared, John xiv. 8, 9. 
Philip ſaith unto him, Lord beth us the Father. 
and it ſufficeth us. Jeſus ſaith unto him; have I 
been ſo long time with you, and yet haſt thou not 
known me, Philip? he that hath ſeen me hath 
ſeen the Father; and how ſayeſt thou then, Shew 
us the Father jr 

For the fake of variety, and to enliven the 
abject I have been treating upon, you will, per- 

B b 4 — haps, 
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haps, admit the following anecdote, as by no 
means foreign to it. 

Some years ago, I was agrecably ſurprized to 
meet with this text of John iii. 13. explained in 
the manner I have given it, in an old French 
book, which I picked up on a ſtall in Lon- 
don. The title is —Les Cenſures des Theolo- 
giens de Paris, par leſquelles ils avoyent faulſe- 

ment condamne les Bibles imprimees par Robert 
Eſtienne, imprimeur du Roy: avec la reſponſe 
d' iceluy Robert Eſtienne, M. D. Lit. i. e. The 
cenſures of the Paris Divines, in which they have 
falſely condemned the bibles printed by Robert 
Stephens, the king's printer: with the anſwer of 
the ſame Robert Stephen. 1552. 

This excellent perſon, ſon-in-law of the 
famous Colinceus the printer, one of the moſt 
learned men of that learned age, was a printer, 
and father of a ſucceſſion of men of his own name, 
and moſt ingenious, invaluable art, ſtill more 
learned than himſelf. No one ſingle family per- 
haps did more contribute to the reſurrection of 
letters, and reformation from papal darkneſs and 
ſuperſtition. Under the protection of his royal 


maaſters, Francis I. and Henry II. he had the zeal 


and courage to tranſlate and print the bible in 
French, at Paris. But it was at the hazard of 
his life. For the Prieſts and Doctors of the 
Sorbonne, the guardians of orthodoxy, could 
not endure the thought of the holy ſcriptures 
being made intelligible to, and propagated 
amongſt the laity, which tended ſo directly to 
= their own reign and importance; and 
therefore they accuſed him of being an heretic, 

and 
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and corrupting the ſcriptures, and profaning 
them, by making them cheap and common. 
With much difficulty, and after long waiting, 
he prevailed to have their cenſures made public, 
at the expreſs command of the king, who loved 
and favoured him. And though their accuſations 
appeared trifling to the whole court, yet ſo 
powerful were his enemies, that he durſt not, 
and with reaſon truſt himſelf to his innocence 
and his ſovereign's protection; but fled his 
country, to Geneva, where he printed the cen- 
ſures of his work, and his anſwer to them, whence 
the following paſſage is taken. I ſend you a 


tranſlation, and alſo the old French of this ho- 


neſt and able confeſſor, the livelineſs of which 

may gratify ſome of your readers. 
Jehan ii. 13. 

Perſonne n'eſt monte au ciel, ſinon le fils de 

Thomme qui eſt deſcendu du ciel lequel eſtoit 


au ciel. Annotation. C'eſt a dire Nul ne Tagnoit 


les choſes celeſtes, fors que moy. 
Cenſure. Ceſte propoſition eſt extorquee, cor- 


rompaate le texte, & ſi eſt ſuſpecte d' hereſie. 


Reſponſe. Elle n' eſt point extorquee ne tiree 
par force mais extraicte des parolles de Chrift, 


ou pluſtoſt elle en coule d' elle meſine. Mais 


ce ne eſt point de merveilles ſi ces aſnes ci ne 
prennent gouſt a autres choſes qu' a des expo- 
ſitions ſophiſtiques & pleines d' eſpines. Jeſus 
Chriſt traicte en ce paſſage la de l intelligence 
ſpiriruelle de la foy : & pour monſtrer qu' elle 
procede de luy ſeul, il dit que nul autre n'eft 
monte au ciel: c'eſt a dire, que nul autre que 
wy" a cognoiflance des ſecrets celeſts, & n' en 

peut 
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peut porter ſuffifant teſmoignage. Comme auſſi 
S. Jehan au 1. chap. 18. Nul ne veit oncques 
Dieu: le Fils unique qui eſt au ſein du Pere, 
luy meſme P raconte. Je ne puis deviner quelle 
ſuſpicion d' hereſie a yci chatouillẽ leurs oreilles. 


Tranſlation. 


John iii. 13. No man hath mounted up into 
heaven, except the ſon of man, who is come 
down from heaven, who was in heaven. Anno- 
tation. That is to ſay; No man knoweth 
heavenly things, but I only. 

Cenſure. This propoſition is forced, corrupt- 
ing the text, and fo is ſuſpected of hereſy. 

Anſwer. It 1s neither extorted nor drawn by 
force, but extracted from the words of Chriſt, 
or rather it flows from them of itſelf, Bur it 
is no wonder if theſe aſſes have no reliſh for any 
thing but their own ſophiſtical and thorny com- 
ments. Jeſus Chriſt is here treating concern- 
ing the ſpiritual underſtanding of faith : and to 
ſhow that it comes only from himſelf, he ſays, 
that, no other man hath mounted up into hea- 
ven; that is to ſay, that no other but himſelf 
| hath the knowledge of the ſecrets of heaven, or 
can bear ſufficient teſtimony of them. As like- 
wiſe St. John ſpeaks in like fort—1. 18. No 
man hath ever ſeen God: the only ſon, who is 
in the boſom of the Father, bath declared bim. 
I cannot divine what ſuſpicion of hereſy it is, 
that hath here rickled their cars. 


25 


e 
TotheEditorsof the Theological Repoſitory, 


GENTLEMEN, 


T Take the liberty of ſending you ſome thoughts 
1 upon the ſubject of praying in the name of 
Chriſt ; concerning which it is highly proper 
for chriſtian worſhippers to have a clear and 
diſtinct idea; that their addreſſing God, under 
this particular form, may ſo far be a reaſonable, 
intelligent and edifying /ervice. But the true 
notion of the thing hath been, to my apprehen- 
ſion, rather darkened and obſcured, than properly 
illuſtrated, by ſome late attempts to explain it. 
A certain worthy author, to whom the world 
is much obliged for his excellent and uſeful 
writings, after producing ſundry texts of /crip- 
ture to explain the notion of ing, or praying, 
in the name of Chriſt, obſerves*,—< All theſe 
ſeveral inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew, that to 
do any thing in the name of another, and parti- 
cularly in the name of Chriſt, is the ſame as to 
do it by his authority, according to his directions, 
and as his diſciples, or as belonging to bim. But, 
beſides the given inſtances, there 1s one very 
remarkable paſſage overlooked in the account, 
and which ſpeaks of doing a thing in the name of 
another, particularly in be name of Cbriſt, in a 
ſenſe different from what hath been ſuggeſted. 
And it is a paſſage which, conſidered in its due 
connection, will probably point out the true, 
proper and preciſe notion of ating, or praying, 
in the name of Chriſt, without any ambiguity. 


* Dr. Lardner's Serm. Vol. ii. p. 270. , 
EE Chriſt 
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Chriſt told his diſciples *, « J will pray the 
Father, and he ſhall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you for ever.” And 
again, a little further on in the ſame diſcourſe, 
he ſaid , « But the Comforter, the Holy Ghoſt, 
whom the Father will ſend in my name, he ſhall 


59 


teach you all things.“ Here now we have a 
moſt clear and ſtrong inftance of — doing a 
thing in the name of another, and particularly in 
the name of Chriſt, which cannot be reduced to 
any one of the heads before mentioned. For, 
as giving the Holy Ghoſt was his Father's own 
act, and deed; ſo, when he ſent that Comforter 
in the name of Chrif, he could, with no ſort of 
propriety, be ſaid to do it by "bis authority, ac- 
cording to his directions, and as his diſciples, or as 
_ belonging to him under any ſuch inferior character. 
But the Father may very well be: conceived to 
have done it with a regard to Chriſt's interceſſion, 
when, as he had promiſed his diſciples juſt before, 
he prayed the Father to ſend them another Com- 
forter, &c. To which very promi/e it is natural 
to think, or rather neceſſary to ſuppoſe, our 
Saviour might refer, when ſo ſoon after he 
ſpake of his Father's ſending the Comforter in 
bis name. 

Agreeably to this conſtruction of his words, 
the learned writer aforeſaid, having given wo 
different interpretations of aſting, or praying, 
in the name of Chriſt, adds, under a third parti- 
cular 1, Herein may be alſo included, that 


0 Joh. xiv. 16. + Ibid. ver. 26. 
t Lardner's Serm, vol. ii. p. 273. 5 
„ | often- 
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oftentimes we ſhould preſent our addreſſes to 


God through, or by him, as our great high prieſt, 


and interceſſor with God.” In proof of which 


point he refers us to ſome appoſite texts“. And 
let me obſerve, as this notion of the thing natu- 
rally accounts for his diſciples not ing in the 


name of Chriſt before his aſcenſion, when, as our 


great high prieſt, he paſſed into the heavens ; 


and likewiſe for his directing them, * In that 
| day to aſk in his name; fo, for that very reaſon, 


it ſhould ſeem to be the moſt proper and pecu- 


lar notion of ting, or praying in his name; 
though without excluding the other acceptations 
of the phraſe, viz. praying as his diſciples, and 


according to his directions, &c. T hele particulars 
may well be included in the account, as pre-re- 
guiſites; but they appear not to amount to the 
proper, direct and formal notion of ating, or 
praying, in the name of Cbriſt, according to his 
own ſenſe and meaning of the words. For, it 
was but a little while before his death, that 
Chriſt told his diſciples$, « Hitherto ye have 
aſked nothing in my name.” But to ſuppoſe that 
they had never prayed at that time as his diſciples, 
or according to his directions, formerly given them 
at their own requeſt ||, is a ſuppoſition hard to 
be maintained, without ſtraining a point to ſerve 
an hypotheſis. There ſeems, then, ſufficient 
ground for concluding, that - * preſenting our 
a to God through him, as high prieft, 


„ Epk. ii. 14—16, Heb. iv. 3 1 Pet. ii. 5, Kc. 


+ Heb. iv. 14. 1 Joh. xvi. 24—26. F Ib. xvi. 24. 
Luke xi. 2. 


mediator, 
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mediator, and interceſſor, or advocate, is not only 
the principal, but the very identical thing that our 
Saviour intends in thoſe places of St. Jobn, where 
he ſpeaks to his diſciples of ing in his name.” 

But it is urged“, « That ating through his 

interceſſion, is not the only, or principal thing 
intended by aſking in his name, may be argued 
from the very context I, ver. 26, 27. © At that 
day ye ſhall, or will a in my name. And I ſay 
not unto you, that I will pray the Father for 
you. For the Father himſelf loveth you, be- 
cauſe ye have loved me, and have believed that 
1 came out from God.” 

« Therein (as is alledged) he aſſures them, 
that ſoon, meaning after his reſurrection, or 
rather his aſcenſion, when the ſpirit ſhould be 
poured down upon them, they would be able, 
and actually would pray to the Father in his 
name; and when they did fo, there would be 
no abſolute neceſſity that he ſhould pray the 
Father for them : For, when they prayed in his 
name, as his diſciples, God would hear them, 
aug he did not intercede.“ 

To all which it may be replied, 

(1) If this argument proves any thing, it 
will prove too much, viz. That the diſciples 
of Chriſt could not have any occaſion, at leaſt 
after the ſpirit was poured down upon them, 
to pray in his name; if we take this phraſe to 
mean preſenting their addreſſes to God through, 
or by bim, as our high prieſt, or interceſſor with 
God. Which is hardly reconcileable with what 


* Ubi ſupra, page 293, &. . + John xvi. 
. 5 „5 Was 


18 
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was granted a few pages before*, viz. that 
—*< In praying in the name of Chriſt may be 


included that always, or at leaſt oftentimes, we 


ſhould preſent our addreſſes to God through, or 


by him, - our high prieſt, and interceſſor with 
God.“ | 


(2) The true ſenſe and meaning of our Sa- 
viour's words ſeems not to be rightly repreſented. 
For, Chriſt did not tell his diſciples, that he 
would not pray the Father for them: Nor there- 
fore does it follow from his way of expreſſing 


himſelf on that occaſion, that he meant to ſay, 


God would hear them, when they prayed in his 
name, as his diſciples, though he did not in- 


tercede. Indeed, the contrary may be fairly im- 
plied in Chriſt directing them to aſt, or pray, 


in bis name at that day ; the day, or time, when 


he ſhould be aſcended up into heaven, to offici- 
ate in the boly place, as our high prief, and to 


appear in the preſence of God for usf. This 
very conſideration, that we have ſuch a great high 


prieſt, who is paſſed into tbe heavens, Jeſus, the 


ſon of God, &c is expreſsly, and no leſs pro- 
perly, urged, as a ſtrong ground of encourage- 


ment to“ come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 


em in time of need Therefore, 

(3) The words o Chriſt under conſideration 
may be naturally taken, and underſtood in 7his 
ſenſe: © At bat day when I ſhall be gone to 
_— Je _ aſe in my name, as the high m"_ 


di ſupra, page 287. + Heb, ix. 24. 
1 Ib. iv. e 
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of your profeſſion . Which implies that I will 


pray the Father for you, according to the na- 
ture of my facred office. But I do not inſiſt 


upon tbat now, as if it was your only ground 


of encouragement in preſenting your addreſſes 
to God. © For the Father himſelf loveth you, 
| becauſe ye have loved me, and have believed 
that I came out from God.” Yea, ſuch is the 
high regard which the Father hath for me, that 
your faith in me, and your love to me, jointly 


recommend you to his favour, without wholly 


depending upon my interceſſion.” — To all which 
may be added this further remark ; 

(4) If at that very time, when Chriſt ſoak 
theſe ſame words to his diſciples, the Father, as 


he affirmed, loved them, becauſe they had loved 


him, and believed, &c. It is rational to think 
that even then, and before the ſpirit was poured 
down upon them, they were both able and ac- 


tually did, as occaſion required, pray to the 


Father as hrs diſciples: Therefore ſomething more 


muſt be intended by ing in his name, as they 


were afterwards directed by him to do. And 
what can that ſo properly be conceived to be, 


as preſenting their addreſſes to God, through, or 
e him as our hieb prieft, mediator, and ener, 


or advocate with the Fatber? 


By the way, if praying as his di iſciples, or ac- 


cording to his directions, were the principal thing 
intended by praying in the name of Chriſt ; then, 
by the ſame rule, when' the diſciples of John, 


who had taught them to pray, did pray accord- 


. Heb. 3 IT + Luke xi. 1. 


ing 
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ing to his directions, they prayed in the name of 
Jobu. But, can this be ſaid with any fort of 
propriety? Is it not a mode of ſpeech, that 
would ſound very odd and harſh in a chriſtian 
ear, for any one to talk of praying in the name of 
John Baptiſt? | 

The 29s of chriſtian * fo far as re- 
lates to the matter in hand, may be clearly ex- 


| hibited to our view in the following deſcription“. 


« And another angel, whom 1 underſtand as a 
typical repreſentation of the great high prieſt of 


the church, came and flood before the altar, which 
I ſaw in this celeſtial temple, having a golden 


cenſer, and there was given to him much fragrant 


mcenſe, conſiſting of a variety of excellent. per- 
fumes, mingled together, that he might preſent 
[it] with the prayers of all the ſaints upon the 
altar, which was before the throne; juſt as the Jewiſh 
high prieſt uſed to burn incenſe on the golden 
altar in the temple, while. the people were 
praying in the courts of it, at the hour of morning 
and evening ſacrafice. And the ſmoke of Abe per- 


fumes went up, in a thick odoriferous cloud, to- 


gether with the prayers of the ſaints from the band 


of the angel, as he ſtood before God; and ſeemed 
thereby emblematically to ſignify, how orateful 
to the Divine Being thoſe prayers were, which 
proceeded from holy hearts, being recommended 
by the interceſſion of that great high prieſt 
whom that glorious angel had the honour, on 


this occaſion, to repreſent; as Aaron and his ſons 
did in the is tabernacle of old f. 


* Rev. vii. 3. 4. 7 Dr. Doddridge. Paraph. in loc. 
| 5 „„ This 
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This recalls to mind a pertinent and judici- 
ous obſervation of a dignified author“. The 
prieſthood of Chriſt (ſays he) and the taberna- 
cle in the mount were the originals; of the for- 
mer of which the Jewiſh prieſthood was a type; 
of the latter the tabernacle was a copy. The 
doctrine of this epiſtle then Mom to the Hebrews) 

plainly is this, that the legal ſacrifices were 
alluſions to the great and final atonement to be 
made by the blood of Chriſt, and. not that this 
was an allufion to thoſe.” — Very rightly ſaid, in 
my ſerious opinion, like a true ſcholar, and a 
ſound divine ! 


Nevertheleſs, in a treatiſe entitled—< The 


true doctrine of the New Teſtament concerning 
Jeſus Chriſt conſidered” — a certain writer ſays}, 
« There is, IJ /ay, no mention at all made of his 
* (meaning Chriſt's) prieſthood in all the New 
cc Teſtament, except it be in the epiſtle to the 
cc Febrews, and there it is plainly figurative, and 
cc alluſive, and intended by way of accommoda- 
cc tion, &c.“ 

However, he is pleaſed to grant * the true 
virtue of his death he (i. e. Chriſt) hath in ſome 
| ſenſe carried with him, namely, that which God 
delighted in, or that which recommended him 
to ſo great dignity and favour, and in the ac- 
ceptable virtue of this excellent obedience he 
now intercedes, or appears in the preſence of 
God for us, or in our behalf,” &c.— Where, by 
the nun virtue of Chriſt's excellent obedience, 


* Bp. Butler's Analogy. Par. i 1. ch, + Pag. 159. 
t Pag. 162. Notes. 5 85 


it 
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it may be preſumed, more is intended than 


merely figurative, or alluſive, even real and pro- 
per merit. And thus, according to this repre- 
ſentation of the caſe, our heavenly high prieſt 
hath much true incenſe to offer up with the prayers 
of all the ſaints. 


Another modern writer ſpeaks a little more 


home to our preſent purpoſe. Having taken 
notice of Chriſt's directing his diſciples to 4 

or to pray, in his name, when after his aſcenſion 
they offered up their devotions to God, he pro- 
ceeds to expreſs himſelf in the following terms“. 
Now whence, to common apprehenſion, ariſes 
« the propriety and uſefulneſs of addreſſing the 
« deity by this only mediator between God and 
© man; but from the conſideration of the ſupe- 


| © rior dignity of his character, as the Holy One 


© of God, on the one hand; and of our own 
4 unworthineſs, as ſinners, on the other hand; 
* and from the apt tendency it hath to make us 


© more humbly ſenſible that we are unworthy 


e ſinners, and thereby render us fitter objects 
© of divine favour? I ſay, to common appre- 
ee benfion, for chriſtianity is a popular religion; 
* deſigned for the uſe, and for that reaſon adap- 
«ted to the capacity, and level to the concep- 
«tions of common people.“ 

Upon the whole, then; I do not ſee, what 
reaſonable objection can be made againſt the 
juſtneſs and propriety of ſuch terms as thoſe, 
with which the church concludes her ſeveral 


2 Brekel' Grounds and 8 ce. page 162. 
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prayers in the public liturgy; ſaying, v. g.“ 
« Grant this, O Lord, for the honour of our 
advocate and mediator, Jeſus Chriſt. Amen.“ 
« Through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, our Sa- 
viour. Amen.“ For the love of thy only ſon, 
our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt. Amen.” $ © Through 
our only mediator and advocate, Jeſus Chriſt, our 
Lord. Amen.“ „And this we beg for Jeſus 
Chriſt bis ſake. Amen,” &c. | 
In a word, that ſame apoſtle, who hath left 
us an account of Chriſt's directing his diſciples 
to aſe in his name at that day, when he ſhould 
be gone from them to heaven (as we have ſeen 
before) hath likewiſe declared © If any man 
fin, we. have an advocate with the Father, Jeſus 
Chriſt the righteous. And he is the propitiation 
for our fins; and not for ours only, but for [the 
| fins of ] the whole world.” © For (as St. Paul tells 
us,) there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus, 
who gave himſelf à ranſom for all, to be teſtified 
in due lime; that is to ſay, at the full opening 
of the chriſtian diſpenſation, particularly. under 
the miniſtry of St. Paul himſelf, the apoſtle of 
the Gentilesff, © Unto whom now I ſend thee 
(as Chriſt told him, when he appeared to Pau! 
at the time of his converſion) to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that 


A prayer for the clergy and people. + The ſecond 
collect at evening prayer. I Third collect for and againſt 
all perils. $ Litany. _ || A collect, or prayer for all 

conditions of men. I 1 John ii. 1, 2. 1 Tim, ii. 5, 6. 
++ Acts xxvi. 17, 18. | 


they 
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they may receive forgiveneſs of fins, and inberi- | 
| tance among them which are ſanctified, by faith 


which is in me.” Our bleſſed Saviour, therefore, 


conſidered, not only under his minifterial charac- 


ter in general, but more particularly in his me- 


diatorial capacity, might command with great 


propriety, with peculiar force and energy, © that 
repentance and remiſſion of ſins, ſhould be bean 
ed in his name, among all nation. 

We ſhall now conclude this diſquiſition con- 


| cerning aſking, or praying, in ibe name of Cori, 
| » 


with the following remarks. 


1. Praying in the name of Chriſt, preſüp- 


poſes that we believe in him as. his di iſciples. For 
none but his diſciples, can properly pray in his 


name. Therefore the very act of praying in his 


name is an open acknowledgement that we are 
the diſciples of Chriſt, without any further de- 
claration upon that head in our addreſſes to God, 

which may only darken and obſcure, inſtead of 
properly expreſſing the true, and right ſenti- 
ment, 

2. It alſo implies that we are nul creatures 
in the ſight of God; in conſequence of which 
we ſhould always addreſs ourſelves to him in a 
humble, ſerious penitential frame ; but accompa- 
nied with a grateful, lively ſenſe of his rich mercy 
in Chriſt Jeſus. 

It virtually includes a profeſſion of our deſire, 
and of our hope to be heard and accepted hrough 


the mediation of Chriſt; and conſequently « 0 
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the terms of that covenant of which he is medi- 
ator* by divine appointment. 

Thus then, the ſum and ſubſtance of all the 
different accounts, which have been given, of 
aſking, or praying, in the name of Chriſt, is ea- 
ſily reducible to the one, plain, ſimple notion of 
the thing which hath been advanced before, viz. 
preſenting our addreſſes to God by or through 
him, as the bigh prieſt of our profeſſionF, © who 
hath an unchangeable prieſthood ; wherefore he is 
able alſo to ſave them to the uttermoſt that come 
| unto God by bim, ſeeing he ever hveth to make 
eee for them. + | 


P. S. At the time of his parting from them, 
Chriſt ſaid unto his apoſtles (Mark xvi. 15.) 
« Go ye into all the world, and preach the goſ- 
pel to every creature; ran Ty rice, i. e. to the 
whole human creation; including all nations (Mat. 
XXViii. 19. Luke xxiv. 47.) both Jews and hea- 
 thens; the latter of whom, more eſpecially, much 
wanted to be turned from darkneſs to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. A province 
which, as we have ſeen before, was aſſigned to 
St, Paul, who therefore preached the doctrine of 
one God, and one mediator between God and man, 
the man Chriſt Jeſus : Becauſe the heathens ac- 
knowledged a plurality of both ; diſtinguiſhing 
the latter by the title of demons, whoſe office we 
find thus deſcribed, by an author * credit and 
character in the Gentile world : 


Kal vag nav dall Af TEQ g ge, nai dyn ro T 
5 Ouvayuy or Egpenrapor nai, diam. * 


_ * Heb. viii. 3 24. + Ib. vii. 24, 25. 
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Ta map” avlgwnuy, nai avieuro; Ta mapa dean, TY ler 


rag denotig, nai duo, Twy de rag enmatti TE ua au- 
Bag roy Juatuy, 7, . Etenim omnis natura dæmo- 
num inter mortales Deoſque eſt nedia. Quam 
vim habet? interpretatur, inquit, et trajicit hu- 


mana ad Deos, divina ad homines; horum qui- 


dem preces, et ſacrificia, illorum precepta, et re- 


munerationes ſacrificiorum. Platonis Convivium. 


On this occaſion it is natural to reflect, how 


well the chriſtian ſcheme was originally adapted 
to the pre-conceptions and common notions of the 


world, concerning a mediatorſbip; at the ſame 
time that it was no leſs wiſely calculated to rec- 
tify their miſtakes about it, by lodging the ſacred 
and important office, in one ſuitable and ſufficienr 
hand, the man Chriſt Jeſus (as mentioned before) 
far ſuperior to all ſuppoſed demons, though vul- 
garly held to be of a middle nature, between hu- 
man and divine. In which view the chriſtian 


theology, reſpecting the perſon and office of Chriſt, 
appears agreeable to the general ſenſe of mankind 


in former ages. And this may ſerve as a direction 
to our modern divines, how to underſtand and 
apply the language of ſcripture and antiquity, in 
treating of thoſe points, without indulging too 
much their own ſpeculations; always remem- 
bering that chriſtianity is no pious fraud, or 
cunningly deviſed fable; for it was delivered to 
the world under a divine inſpiration, not in words 
of man's wiſdom, but in the words of the holy ghoſt 


that ſpirit of truth, which Chriſt promiſed his 


apoſtles, the firſt founders of his church, to guide 
them into all the truth of the chriſtian revelation 
in its full extent. A compaſs of knowledge 
ot 4 which 


| 370 ON Obſervations dn the © 


which they had not attained: before from all the 
diſcourſes of Chriſt; becauſe. they were not 
then able to bear it. 80 little foundation there is 
for ſuppoſing that the true goſpel of Chriſt is 
to be learned from thoſe diſcourſes, excluſive of 
the apoſtolical writings, which were penned after 


the holy ghoſt was given. But no more of this 
at preſent. = | | 


3 


| Obſervations on the Apoſtleſbip of Matthias. 


Regard to certain numbers, and the ana- 
logy of thoſe numbers, are circumſtances 
that cannot fail to ſtrike every reader of the 
ſcriptures. The numbers that recur the ofteneſt 
are, I think, 7, 12, 40, and 70. The reaſon of 
the frequent occurrence of theſe, and ſome other 
particular numbers, or the analogies of the things 
denoted by them, I do not pretend to explain. 
E ſhould only imagine that there is ſuch an ana- 


logy; and, therefore, that, in each particular 
caſe, the number once aſſigned | is invariable. 


We can ſee no eld, in the nature of things, 
| why our Lord ſhould have choſen 12 Apoſtles, 


rather than 11 or 13; ſince eleven expreſs wit- 
neſſes of his life, death, and reſurrection might 


have been quite ſufficient ; and thirteen could 


not have been too many. Several circumſtances, 
however, lead us to think, that there was a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for the number 12 in this caſe; 
and that, for this reafon, whatever it was, the 


number 
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number of thoſe perſons who are to be con- 
ſidered as placed in that particular rank is, in 
fact, neither more nor leſs than 12. 

Our Saviour, ſpeaking of the future dignity 
of his apoſtles, ſays to them, Matt. xix. 20. 
PVertly 1 fay unto ou, that ye, who have followed 
me in the regeneration, when the ſon of man ſhall fit 
in the throne of his glory, ye alſo ſhall fit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Iſrael. 
Tbe New Jeruſalem, which is repreſented, 
Rev. xxi. as coming down from God out of 
heaven, is deſcribed as having twelve gates, and 
at the gates twelve angels, and names written thereon, 
which are the names of the twelve tribes of the 


children of Hrael. Alſo, the wall of the city had 
twelve foundations, and in them the names of the 
twelve apoſtles of the lamb. Theſe foundations 


were, moreover, ornamented with 7wetve different 
kinds of precious ſtones, each of which is expreſsly 
mentioned, and the !wwelve gates were twelve 
pearls. In the midſt of the ftreet of it, and on either 
fide of the river was the tree LA life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits. 

Theſe circumſtances lead us: to think, a 
the number of apoſtles, properly ſo called, ought 
to be confined to twelve. Upon the dert 
of Judas, therefore, it was evident, that another 
muſt be ſubſtituted in his place; and it is alſo 
evident, that St. Paul had all the peculiar powers 
of an apoſtle, from the deſignation of Chriſt 
himſelf. Not being of the original twelve, he 
is patticularly careful, in all his writings, to 
aſſume that ſtyle, and to vindicate his authority, 
as boeh, bene ver it was called in queſtion. 
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Gal. i. 1. Paul an apoſtle, not of man, neither by 
man, but by Jeſus Chriſt, and God the father, . who. 
raiſed him from the dead. ——1 certify you, brethren, 
that the goſpel which is preached of me is not after 
man, for I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Teſus Chriſt. 

See alſo 1 Cor. ix. 1, &c. and 2 Cor. xil. 11. 
where he ſays, In notbing am I behind ibe very 

cbieſeſt apoſtles. 

The original number of the twelve apoſtles 
being, therefore, complete with St. Paul. .+ 
cannot help calling in- queſtion the validity of 
Matthias's apoſtleſnip; and I am confirmed in 
my ſuſpicions, when I conſider the time and 
manner of his appointment, as related in the 
firſt chapter of the book of acts. St. Peter 
ſeeing the number of the apoſtles reduced to 
eleven, and ſuppoſing that the words, and let 
another take bis office, in the 10gth Pſalm, re- 
lated to Judas, propoſed that, in order to ſupply 
his place, the diſciples ſhould chuſe out of their 
own body, thoſe who were the moſt competent 
witneſſes of the life, death, and reſurrection of 
Chriſt. Accordingly they appointed two, Jo- 
ſeph and Matthias, and after ſolemn prayer they 
caſt lots, in order to determine which of them 
ſhould be conſidered as the ſucceſſor of Judas, 
and the lot fell upon Matthias, fo that he was 
numbered with the eleven apoſtles. 5 
But it is obvious to remark, that all this was 
tranſacted before the deſcent of che Holy Ghoſt 
on the day of Pentecoſt, and conſequently at a 
time when the apoſtles were not under any par- 
ticular inſpiration, and had no particular authox 
rity 


rity for what they did; and as we know little 
or nothing of the hiſtory of Matthias, we have 
no evidence of the confirmation of his apoſtle- 
ſhip. - The lot, indeed, fell upon him, for it 


muſt have fallen upon one of them; but this 


doth not prove that the eleven had any ſufficient 
reaſon for proceeding to make any deſignation 


at all; much leſs that, if there had been any ac- 


caſion to appoint a ſucceſſor to Judas, at that 
time, that one of the /wo only, whom they thought 


proper to name, ſhould be the perſon. I ſhould 


think, indeed, that they might have concluded, 
from the plain tenor of our Lord's laſt inſtruc- 
tions, that they had no authority for an act of 
this nature, or any other public act, till after 
the deſcent of the ſpirit, Acts i. 4. And being 
aſſembled together with them, he commanded them 
that they ſhould not depart from Jeruſalem, but wait 
for the promiſe of the Father, which, ſaith he, ye 
have heard of me. v. 8. But ye ſhall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghoſt is come upon you. 


There was no occaſion: for any ſupernatural 


interpoſition on the part of Chriſt, to prevent 
this unwarranted proceeding of the eleven, or 
to reverſe it, becauſe it-was a miſtake that could 
have no conſequence. Their chuſing Matthias 
to be an apoſtle could give him no particular 
power, and his nomination was in fact reverſed, 
when our Lord, in his own time, did .after-- 


wards make choice of another perſon, who had 
evidently all the powers of an apoſtle, ahd who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſucceſsful labours 


in the propagation of the goſpel, more than any 
other of the apoſtles, how eminent ſoever. 


— 
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It may be ſaid, that St. Paul, being the apo- 
ſtle of the vncircumciſion only, is not to be 

- conſidered as one of the twelve; for that theſe 
were appropriated to the circumciſion, or the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. But is it not very im- 
probable, that only one apoſtle ſhould be ap- 
pointed for the whole Gentile world, while 
twelve were aſſigned to the tribes of Iſrael, 
than reduced to one only; and though the 
number of the tribes and of the apoſtles was the 
ſame, it by no means follows, that their miniſtra- 
tions were confined to the twelve tribes, or par- 
ticularly reſpected them. Nay the contrary is 
evident from the hiſtory. Our Lord's commiſſion 
to them all was, Go preach the goſpel to every 
creature; and though, according to. their di- 
rections, they began with opening their com- 
miſſion, as we may ſay, to the Jews; yet, when 
this people rejected their meſſage, they all, pro- 
miſcuouſly, turned to the Gentiles. St. Peter, 
though the moſt eminent apoſtle of the circum- 
ciſion, was nevertheleſs the firſt who preached 
the goſpel to any Gentiles, and at laſt ſuffered 
martyrdom at Rome. The agreement between 
him and St. Paul, mentioned Gal. it. 9. that 
the latter ſnould go to the Gentiles, and the 
former to the circumciſion, can only be conſi- 
dered as a temporary thing, for their particular 
convenience, calculated for the more ſucceſsful 
propagation of the goſpel in their then preſent 
circumſtances. And though St. Paul was, in- 
deed, expreſsly ſent to the Gentiles, he earneſtly 
laboured the converſion of the Jews, wherever 


| he had ee, and beſides that many 
parts 


Apoſtleſhip of Matthias. 38t 
parts of his epiſtles reſpect them, he is generally 8 


ſuppoſed to have written that large and elabo- 
rate epiſtle, directed to the Hebrews, for cheir 
particular uſe. 


 PAULINUS. 


—— 


TJotbe Editors, the Theological Repoſitory. 
\. GENTLEMEN, | 
Give me have, by your means, to lay before the pub- 


lic ſome thoughts on the account which the b4 


| hiſtorians give us of our Saviour's Uſing the 
barren fig-tree. 


T appears from Matthew xxi. 18. and Mark 
xi. 12, that Jeſus pronounced the ſentence 


on it one morning. Mark adds, and the diſci- 


Ples heard it, v. 14. but, proceeding immedi- 
ately for Jeruſalem, they did not ſee the full 


effect of the ſentence till the morning following, 


v. 20. when, upon Peter's obſerving it, in thoſe 
words; Maſter, behold, the fig-tree which thou cur- 
ſedſt is withered away; Jeſus replied to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of their minds, and the thoughts which 
occupied them. They were filled with admi- 
ration at the power which had produced fo aſto- 
niſhing an effect. Matthew ſays, xxi 20, V ben 
the diſciples ſaw it, they marvell:c, ſaying, How 


ſoon is the fig-tree. withered away! He, therefore, 


tells them, that this kind of power is from God 
only, and is obtained and exerciſed by faith in 
God. He exhorts them to acquire this faith, and 

promiſeth them, that by means of it themciuts 


ſhould. 
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ſhould obtain and exerciſe a power to perform 


much greater miracles than this, v. 21. and 


Mark xi. 22, 23. He further intimates, that 
prayer is the proper medium to cheriſh this 
faith, and obtain this power; promiſes that, if 
performed with due dipoſitions, it ſhould be 
effectual, and explains what thoſe diſpoſitions 
are, Matthew xxi. 21, 22. Mark xi. 23—26. 
This was ſufficient at this time, being directed 
to the preſent Rate of their minds. But I can- 
not agree with thoſe, who think it to be the ſole 
deſign of our Lord in performing this miracle, 
to gain thereby an opportunity to convey theſe 
inſtructions to his diſciples. For he had deli- 
vered to them like inſtructions on another occa- 
ſion, which could not fail to imprint them deeply 
on their memories and hearts, viz. when they 
had found themſelves unable to caſt a devil out 
of a child in the abſence of Jeſus, in the mount 
of transfiguration, and had aſked him, Why could 
not we caſt him out, ſee Matt. xvii. 19. and Mark 
ix. 28. alſo Luke xvii. 6. This miracle, and 
the diſciples' wonder at it, afforded indeed a 
proper opportunity to Jeſus to repeat thoſe in- 


ſtructions, and he improved it for that purpoſe. 


Many commentators and divines have con- 
ſidered this miracle (I think juſtly) as deſigned by 
our Lord to be an emblematical repreſentation 
of the deſtruction which was ſhortly to be in- 
flicted on the Jewiſh nation for its unfruitfulneſs ; 
but they produce no other reaſons for that opini- 
on, beſides the apparent ſuitableneſs of the ſeveral 
circumſtances of the fact to ſuch a purpoſe, and 
the correſpondence between this miracle, and his 
iter 1 own 
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own parable of the barren fig tree in the vine- 
yard, Luke xiii. 6—9. 

I apprehend, that in order to Gb our - Jad: 
deſign in working this miracle in a proper light, 
we muſt conſider it in connexion with the diſ- 
courſes: he ſoon after delivered in the temple. 
Jeſus knew well what important and awful truths 
he was to deliver to the people afſembled there, 
and deſired to impreſs them deeply on the minds 
and hearts of his own diſciples, in particular. 
He therefore, firſt, - pronounced a ſentence of 
deſtruction on a barren fig-tree ; next morning, 
. after the diſciples had beheld and been aftoniſh- 
ed at the full effect of that ſentence, he went 
with them, filled with admiration at what they 
had ſeen, into the temple; and after having 
ſilenced the cavils of the chief prieſts and elders, 
delivered the three parables contained in Mart. 
ch. xxi. 28. xxii. 14. 

No, under theſe circumſtances, what im- 
preſſions may we reaſonably imagine to have 
been made on the minds of the diſciples, when 
they heard their maſter deliver theſe parables 
with an awful dignity, and even ſeverity of 
manner ? eſpecially, when they heard him apply 
the firſt of them in theſe words: Yerily, I ſay 
unto you, that the publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before you. For John came 
unto you in the way of righteouſneſs, and ye believed 
him not: but the publicans and the harlots be- 
lieved him. And ye, when ye had ſeen it, repented 
not afterwards, that ye might believe him. Ch. 
xxi. 31, 32. In like manner the ſecond para- 
ble concluded thus: v. 43, 44. Therefore, jay 


T unto 
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I unto you; the kingdom of God ſhall be taken Sow 

you, and given to à nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. And whoſoever fhall fall upon this cone 
Hall be broken; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it 
will grind bim to powder. And in the third pa- 
rable are theſe words: But when the king beard 
thereof, he was wroth, and ſent forth his armies, 
and deſtroyed thoſe murderers, and burnt up their 
city. I ſay, when the diſciples heard theſe things, 
how muſt they have been affected with them? 
Could they doubt one moment, whether, what 


they had ſeen in the morning bore a relation to 
What they now heard? Or whether the miracle 


was intended to exhibit beforehand a divine at- 


teſtation of the certainty of the denunciations 

_ ſuggeſted in theſe parables. 

I know not whether others may have conſi- 
dered the miracle in this view; but it ſeems to 

me to preſent it in a clear and ſtriking light. 
Give me leave juſt to hint concerning that 

clauſe, Mark ix. 13. Ov vag m waugos ovxav, for 

the time of jigs was not yet, which has given 


ſo much trouble to commentators ; that it ſeems 


to me not improbable, that it is out of its pro- 


per and original place, through the overſight of 


ſome early tranſcriber; and that the ſacred writer 
placed it after the word avrn, in the middle of 


the verſe. As it now ſtands, it ſeems to con- 


rain a reaſon why Jeſus found nothing but 
leaves; but, belides that it ſeems to offer an 


inconcluſive reaſon (for Jeſus came, if haply 


he might find any tbing on it; now it might have 


had green figs, though not ripe ones) it 
_ to ſuggeſt a charge of unreaſonableneſs 


in 
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in the expectations of Jeſus to find any thing 

on it; and in the act of blaſting it, becauſe he - 
. found nothing on it. But place it, where [I 
ſuppoſe Mark placed it originally, after aur, 
it aſſigns a juſt reaſon why Jeſus came to it 
with expectations of finding ſomething on it. 
For if the time of figs, i. e. the time of gather- 
ing figs (parallel to xaiges xaprur, Matt. xxi. 34. 
the time of gathering fruit) was not yet, it 
ought to have had its- whole year's crop, though 
perhaps not yet fully ripe. I think Maundrel 
tells us, that green figs are eſteemed pleaſant 
and wholeſome food, and much uſed in Jydes, 
as ſuch, at this time. 

Dr. M*Kanight obſerves, that this laſt clauſe 
ought to be conſidered as in connexion with, 
if haply he might find any thing thereon,” 
and' the intermediate clauſe as a parentheſis. 
He produces alſo another text of the ſame Evan- 
geliſt, Mark xvi. 3, 4. as exhibiting a ſimilar 
trajection, which has been noted accordingly 
by our tranſlators. But why. ſhould it be deem- 
ed preſumptuous to ſuppoſe, that the natural 
ſituation of the clauſes in both texts was the 
original one? 

The author of a late diſſertation on this ſub- 
ject, underſtands the words wage; ovxwr, as de- 
noting the whole ſeaſon in which fig-trees bear 
their fruit, from the firſt appearance till it is 
gathered, and aſks, p. 59. © What inconſiſteney 
then would it be in any one, who ſaw a fig- tree 
at a diſtance, having leaves, and the appearance 
of bearing fruit, or of having ripe fruit vpon 
it, to go up to it to ſee whether it was really ſo 
or not, i. e. to ſee whether the ſeaſon of figs (in 
either of the ſenſes abovementioned) was not be- 

D d gun; 
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gun; and when he came up to it, and found 
nothing but leaves, what better reaſon could be 
_ aſſigned for it, than, that the ſeaſon of figs was 
not yet.“ It would, indeed, be no inconſiſtenc 
in one who was ignorant of the ſeaſon, when fig- 
trees bear their fruit ; but this cannot be ſuppoſed 
concerning Jeſus ; and if he knew, that it was 
not yet the ſeaſon for fig-trees to bear fruit, what 
conliſtency with this knowledge could there be 
in his expectations to find any on this tree, or 
in his cauſing it to wither becauſe he found no- 
thing on it but leaves, when in the courſe of 
things it could have. nothing elſe. But the au- 
thor "obſerves from Dr. Shaw, that the fruit of 
this tree precedes the leaves. It ſeems to follow, 
then, that with regard, to this tree, at leaſt, it 
was the ſeaſon of fruit in the author's extenſive 
ſenſe, for it had leaves, and our Saviour's expec- 
tation of finding fruit on it were reaſonable. 
It follows alſo, that when the Evangeliſt ſays, 
that the ſeaſon of figs was not yet, we cannot 
underſtand him in that extended ſenſe which our 
author prefers, i. e. the whole ſeaſon of bearing 
fruit. It ſeems alſo, a ſtrange concluſion of our 
author, p. 65. that © in Judea there is not only 
one ſeaſon of ripe figs but three, and therefore 
it does not ſeem poſſible to take © the ſeaſon of 
figs” in Judea to mean the ſeaſon of ripe figs. 
Why fo; when there were three ſeaſons in the 
year, with as many intervals between them, and 
we muſt ſuppoſe this incident fell out in one of 
thoſe intervals, when one ſeaſon was paſt and 
another not yet come. Beſides, the Evangeliſt 
ſays not the ſeaſon, but à ſeaſon of figs was not 
| ver, ales 09x00, ban the article. 
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" Apprehend that the author of che Diſterta- 


tion on Eternal Puniſhments miſtakes the ſenſe 
of the. apoſtle's words, 2 Theſſ. i. 9. when he 


underſtands the words from ibe preſence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power, as ſpeak- 
« ing only of the excluſion of the ſouls of the 


cc wicked from that bleſſed place, where the 


e good ſhall behold the preſence of God, and 
« glorify his power; whereas it appears to 
me very plain, that the apoſtle means in 
theſe words to ſignify from whence the 

niſhment of everlaſting deſtruction, which ſhall 


then be inflicted on the wicked, ſhall pro- 
ceed, viz. from the awfully majeſtic preſence 


of the final judge, and that glorious power which 
he will then diſplay ; agrecably to the deſcrip- 


tion in the preceding words; In the revelation 


of the Lord Jeſus from heaven, with the angels of 
bis might, in flaming fire, infliftting vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not the 


v 
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vengeance, even everlaſting deſtrufion, from the 
of the Lord, Sc. ano nrogwns T8 Rel, &c. : 
ſeems to be immediately dependent on Tiozow. 
It is obſervable alſo, that the participle oro; in 
the former part of the eighth verſe, may agree 
either with the more diſtant noun Kis Inos in 
the ſeventh verſe, or with ga, the word im- 
mediately preceding it; and, perhaps, the apo- 
ſtle might deſign, by this ſeeming ambiguity, to 
denote both the agent who ſhall inflict the ven- 
geance, and the medium whereby it ſhall be ex- 
ecuted. Beſides; that the apoſtle doth not refer 
to the perpetual excluſion of the wicked from 


that bleſſed place where the good ſhall behold 


the preſence of God, and glorify his power, 
appears plain from what he adds in the tenth 
verſe, where the tranſaction he has been ſpeak- 
ing of is expreſsly fixed to the day of judgment. 
Hhen be ſpall come to be glorified in his ſaints, and 
to be admired in all them that believe in that day, 
er T1 tunga knen, whereas the excluſion of the 
wicked will be not in that day only, but for ever. 
I conceive that the ſenſe I have now given of 
this paſſage will be confirmed by comparing Pe- 
_ ter's deſcription of the laſt day, 2 Ep. iii. 7. 
&c. See alſo the language of the Pſalmiſt, when 
ſpeaking of divine feen to judgment, 
Pſalms l. and xcvii. 
Neither do 1 think the author more happy 
in his remark on our Saviour's words, Matt. x. 
28. and Luke xii. 4, 5. Our Lord certainly 
meant to expreſs a more forcible idea by the 
word ar²αↄ¾ãẽ in the end of the verſe, in Matt. 
than by aTaxreworrov in the former part: Fear not 
* that kill the boch, Who take its * | 
lle, 
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life, and (as St. Luke adds) after that have no 
more that they can do, for the body ſtill remains, 
and is in the hands of God, who hath promiſed 


a reſurrection at the laſt day; and as to the 


ſoul, it is exempt from all their power and ma- 


lice ; they cannot #kz/ it; but fear him rather who 


is able to deſtroy both ſoul and body in hell, Or, 


as Luke; But I will ſhew you whom ye ſhall fear: 


ar him, who after be hath killed (taken away 
the preſent life) hath power to caſt into bell, But 


what the final effect, or conſequence of caſting 
into hell will be, Luke's words feem not to 


_ expreſs; we muſt therefore collect it from 


Matthew's word, anova, which I think better 


_ tranſlated in our verſion 1 deſtroy, than by our 
author 10 ruin, and more correſpondent to the 


apoſtle's term in the paſſage in the 2 Theſſ. i. 9. 
everlaſting deſtruction, ox:0gov awyov, and to Peter's 


dition of ungodly men, arodelag ry aotBuv avvgurauy, 

all which words denote (though not annihilation, 
which perhaps is no ſcriptural idea, yet) deſtruc- 
tion, perdition, deprivation of preſent forms of 


things, without hope of recovery or reſtoration. 

In the third diſſertation - on miſtranſlations, 
p. 92. the ſame author renders the latter part of 
the 3oth verſe of the ad chapter to the Philippians 


thus; 70 ſupply your lack of ſervice in me, or by 


me, or on my account, and concludes, p. 94. 


_ © Epaphroditus did not regard his life, if he 


could — not ſurely, © ſupply their lack of ſervice to 


Paul; but if he could be of ſervice to them during 

Paul's abſence, i. e. ſupply St. Paul's lack of ſervice 

to them.” But, beſides that this tranſlation ex- 

| hibits a very unuſual ſenſe of the prepoſition 
Apes, I apprehend the author miſtakes the apo- = 
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ſtle's meaning in the word xe h, in which he 
doth not refer to the preſent, which the church 
at Philippi had ſent to him by the hands of Epa- 
phroditus; but to the perſonal ſervices, which 
Epaphroditus had performed for him during his 
ſtay with him at Rome, ſuch as meſſages, and 
other ſervices which the apoſtle would have oc- 
caſion for in his confinement, and in performing 
of which Epaphroditus had been aſſiduous even 
to the prejudice of his health. Theſe miniſtra- 
tions the Philippians could not themſelves per- 
form to the apoſtle on account of their great diſ- 
tance, otherwiſe it would have been their duty; 
but Epaphroditus, their a:T#groc, had performed 
for them, till he fell fick, and thereby had ſup- 
plied their failure of ſervice, use nua Ts AciTegyIns, to 
the apoſtle. The reaſon alſo why the apoſtle ſent 
him back to Philippi was not, that he might 
miniſter to the church in his ſtead, but, as he 
himſelf explains it, v. 26, 27, 28. partly, becauſe 
Epaphroditus was earneſtly deſirous to return, 
knowing that his friends would be anxious about 
him, having heard of his ſickneſs; and partly, 
that his friends might have the ſatisfaction to ſee 
him ſafely recovered; at the ſame time he thinks 
it proper to remind them of the eſteem they 
owed him for the earneſtneſs wherewith he had 
ſerved him (the apoſtle) even to the neglect of 
his own health. 
The ſeventy uſe this word xerrzpnia, lat al- 
ways to ſignify the perſonal miniſtrations of the 
- prieſts and Levites, chiefly of the latter, in the 
ſervice of the tabernacle and temple. In the 
ſame ſenſe Luke uſes it, 28. Joon wo 
ays 


/ 
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days of his miniſtration, naregyias, were accom- 

pliſned. The holy veſſels in the tabernacle are 
called oxen aerrzprias, veſſels of miniſtry, Heb. ix. 

21. So alſo our great high prieſt, Jeſus, is 
ſaid to be @ miniſter of the holy things, and of the 
true tabernacle, Heb. viii. 2. and to have obtained 
a more excellent miniſtry, v. 6. Paul adopts the 
word, and, as uſual, - applies it very happily. 
When he ſpeaks of the contributions of the Gen- 
tile churches for the relief of the poor diſciples 


in Judea, he calls it the adminiſtration of this ſer- 


vice, Ne,? 2 Cor. ix. 12. intimating, that 


this benevolence was an act of religious ſervice 


to God in his true temple, which is the church 
of Chriſt. So in this place, becauſe Epaphro- 
ditus had ſerved him with ſo much diligence 
from a principle of love to God and faith in 
Chriſt, and earneſt deſire to promote the intereſt 
of the goſpel by miniſtering to the apoſtle who 
preached it, he repreſents his ſervices as a 


derrapxia, a ſacred office or miniſtry, and him as 


in the character of a Levite. 

Theſe obſervations on the word A οπττππο’τνν will, 
1 think, ſerve to place in a very beautiful light 
another paſſage in this chapter, which ſeems at 


preſent, not well underſtood, v. 17, 18. Yea, 


and if I be offered upon the ſacrifice and ſervice 
of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with you all. For 
the ſame cauſe alſo do ye joy, and rejoice with me. 
Now it is well known, that in order to make 
a facrifice complete, there muſt not only be a 


loca, a victim, or other oblation, to be burned. 


on the altar, but alſo a ono, a libation, or 


ingk-ofcring to = _ upon it; and the 
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Ar ,t. the ſervices of the ſacred miniſters, 
Now the Philippians had preſented their dba, 
ſacrifice, or oblation, in the benevolence they had 
ſent by the hands of Epaphroditus; to this had 
been added their yurzpya, miniſtration, in the ſer- 
vices which Epaphroditus, their ers, v. <4 
had performed for him, and as both had pro 

ceeded from the principle of their faith in, and 
duty to the Lord Jeſus, as well as affection and 
gratitude to the apoſtle, he calls it be ſacrifice 
and ſervice of their faith ; now, if it ſhould pleaſe 
Providence, that he muſt ſuffer death, and fo 
became a ono, a libalion, by ſhedding his 
blood upon this ſacrifice and ſervice, he ſhould 
rejoice in ſubmitting to the will of God, and 
congratulate with them upon thus completing 
the offering of their common faith and duty, and 
exhorts them to rejoice and congratulate with 
himſelf on the ſame account. In which laſt 
words he probably refers to the frequent admo- 
nitions in the law of Moſes, that their offerings 
ſhould be performed with expreſſions of joy and 
cheerſulneſs; to which alſo the Pſalmiſt ſo often 
alludes, particularly in the 1ooth pſalm. In 
this view of it, the paſſage appears to me to 
exhibit a very fine alluſion, and, at the ſame 
time, includes a very elegant compliment to the 
Philippians. | 

James ii. 10. For whoſorver ſhall keep the whole 

law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all, Whatever juſtneſs there may be in the 
author's general reaſonings in the former part 
of his obſervations on this text, I agree with 
him, chat the word x0; is not well rendered 


guy 
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guilty, at leaſt according to the ſenſe in which 


i we now underſtand that word. In moſt of the 

1 texts of the New Teſtament where this word is 
5 found, it ſeems to denote not the criminality, which 

- a perſon has contracted by committing an evil 
* or forbidden aftion, but that he is become 
% thereby liable, or obnoxious to a penalty, or ſuf- 
d fering. Thus Matthew, v. 21, 22. he ſhall be in 
d danger of (liable to) the judgment of bell fire. 
e Matt. xxvi. 66.— Mark xiv. 64. They all con- 
5 demned him to be guilty of death; liable to ſuffer 
0 death. In Heb. ii. 15. Our verſion has tranſ— 
$ . lated it as importing an actual ſuffering of an 
d evil who were all their life-time ſubjefF to bond- 
d age; perhaps it might have been better rendered, 
g liable to bondage. Mark iii. 29. 7s in danger of 
d (liable to) eternal damnation. In like manner 1 
h apprehend St. James uſes it here in the ſame 
ſt ſenſe. Whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, 
- and yet offend in one point, evxog ere Tavruy, he 
3 is in danger of, or liable to all things, i. e. to all 
d the penalties which enforce the obſervance of the 
n law. For many forms of expreſſion in our 
n verſion (ſuch as guilty of death) and others, 
0 ſtill in common uſe among us, I am led to ſuſ- 
1e | pe, that this was the ſenſe in which our fore- 
je fathers uſed the word guilty at the time of our 
1 tranſlation; however, we may now affix a dif- 
le ferent idea to it; and, I remember, that Baxter, 
of in one of his earlier pieces on original fin, pub- 
1e liſhed in the reign of Charles I. if I miſtake not, 
rt defines the word guilty to ſignify obnoxiouſneſs to 
- puniſhment, = : 

: - 
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I find only one other text, beſides thoſe men- 
tioned above, where the word exo; is uſed, viz, 
that obſcure one, 1 Cor. xi. 27. Wherefore, who- 
ſoever ſhall eat this bread, and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, ſhall be guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord. I hope 1 ſhall be excuſed in at- 
tempting to clear up the meaning of the apoſtle 
in this paſſage, by means of the ſenſe I have 
affixed to this word, Hableneſs to a penalty. Pe- 
nalties are of two kinds, infliftion and forfeiture, 
the latter of which I conceive is referred to by 
the apoſtle in this place. The inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper is deſigned to confer on the wor- 
thy receivers of it a preſent favour and privi- 
lege, in admitting them to make a ſolemn pro- 
feſſion that they are the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt 
who was crucified, and confirming them in the 
ſentiments and diſpoſition, ſuitable to that cha- 
racter; it offers to them alſo an aſſurance of 
their partaking hereafter of all the benefits and 
bleſſings promiſed in the goſpel, and inſured to 
mankind by the ſufferings and death of Chriſt ; 
but they who, like the Corinthians, eat of this 
| bread, and drink of this cup of the Lord unwor- 
thily, without due regard to Chriſt, or without 
conſidering them as "memorials of him, for- 
feit the preſent privilege ; it is in them no pro- 
feſſion of their diſcipleſhip ro Chriſt; it pro- 
duces none of its deſigned effects upon them, 
the bread and cup are not to them the repreſen- 
tatives of the body and blood of the Lord; they 
alſo are in danger of forfeiting all the future blei- 
ſings conſequent on breaking the body and 


ſhedding the blood of the Lord. I would be 
underſtood 
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underſtood to propoſe this explanation with all 
poſſible deference to the judgment of others. 
| On the Miracle at Cana. x 
I wiſh the ingenious author could have con- 
firmed his vindication of the miracle of our Sa- 
viour at the marriage-feaſt, by producing ſome 
other texts, where due is uſed for conſuming a 
large quantity of wine through length of time 
only, and not by exceſſive drinking; but I ap- 
prehend, that in every other place where this 
verb is uſed, it always imports drinking to ex- 
ceſs, to intoxication, and diſorder of the facul- 
ties. However, it is very plain from his own 
remark, that the governor of the feaſt was not 
himſelf in that flate of diſorder which the re- 
mark alludes to, i. e. when through the ſtupe- 
faction of the ſenſes by exceſſive drinking, per- 
ſons are incapable of diſtinguiſhing between bad 
wine and good; for immediately upon taſting 
it, he was fully ſenſible of the ſuperior excellence 
of the miraculous wine above that they had 
drank before, and there appears no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that the reſt of the company were any 
more diſordered, or intoxicated than himſelf. 
This alone is ſufficient to ſhew, that our Saviour 
did not make a large quantity of wine to conti- | 
nue thoſe who were © already drunk in a fate of 
_ Intoxication. I apprehend that this remark of 
the governor of the feaſt was no more than a 
ere of innocent pleaſantry, ſuitable enough to 
ch a feſtival occaſion, and ſuch as we may 
often enough hear upon like occaſions, where 
no intemperance or intoxication takes place; 
and Ki the Evangelift himſelf intended to in- 
| ſinuate 
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ſinuate a reaſon, why the governor indulged 
4 pas in this merry obſervation, when he added, 
that he knew not whence it was; for had be 
— Fg that that wine had been produced by 
miracle, his aſtoniſnment and awe would have 
effectually ſuppreſſed the joking mood; as it 
may reaſonably be preſumed, that none of the 
ſervants, who did know whence it was, had any 
diſpoſition to _ 1 the excellence of the 


wine. | Es 
bn ant ens. | EUSEBIUS. 
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To 0 the Editors oft the Theological Repoſitory 


GENTLEMEN, 


I bave never, in my opinion, fern a true interpreta- 
tion of the paſſage in Matt. iii. 9—12. If you 
think the following worth notice, by inſerting it 
in your Repoſitory, you will oblige, 

| Tour humble ſervant, 
to i. 


1 Apprehend that 7b s addreſs to the Phari- 
ſees and Sadducees who came to be baptized 
by him, relates ſolely to the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem; and that therefore the demand who 
hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come,” 
has no reference to the puniſhments of the future 
evorld, but the wrath which was ſoon to fall 
upon the Jewiſh fate, as a puniſhment for re- 
jecting the Meſſiab. 

I think alſo the expreſſion in v. 11. He 
ſhall POR: you with the Holy Vs and with 


fre,” 
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fire,” does not allude, as is generally ſuppoſed, 


to the apoſtles receiving the ſpirit on the day of 
Pentecoſt. Of many objections to this interpre- 

tation, I ſhall mention but one, left I ſhould 
ſeem tedious; which is this, that it is extremely 


improper to ſay the apoſtles were then baprized 


with fire; ſeeing the appearance of the cloven 


fiery tongues was only a circumſtance accompanying 
the baptiſm of the ſpirit, but not a diſtinct Sap- 
tiſm of itſelf. I rather think John meant He 
ſhall baptize you, /ome with the Holy Spirit, and 
others with re; i. e. He will give extraordinary 
powers to thoſe, who, through a love to good- 
neſs, become his followers; but will pour de- 
ſtruction on the heads of them, who perſiſt in 
a mere hypocritical profeſſion of religion. (That 


ture, frequently called a fire; ſee James 111. 6. 
the tongue is a fre; and Heb. xii. 29. for our 
God is a conſuming fire, &c. &c.) I need ſay 
nothing about the former part of this prediction; 
the latter was fulfilled at our Lord's coming (as 


the New Teſtament Se it) at the deſtruc- 


tion of Jeruſalem. R 
The floor that was to be purged (ſee v. 12.) 
means the Jewiſh ſtate, called Cbriſt's floor, 


| becauſe he was ſent immediately to the Jews, | 


who might therefore, with the.greatelt propriety, 
be ſtiled his till they had rejected him. 

A paraphraſe of the whole paſſage will con- 
6 1 meaning beſt. 


T ExTr. 


which brings calamity or deſtruction is, in ſeripdp- 
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Matt. iii. 7. But 
when be gau many 
of the Phariſees and 
Sadducees come to his 


| baptiſm, be ſaid un- 


zo them, O genera- 
tion of wipers, who 
hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath 
10 come? 


8. Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet 
Por repentance. 


9. And think not to 
ſay within yourſelves, 


We have Abrabam to 
our father : for 1 
fay unto you, that 


God is able of theſe 


ſtones to raiſe up chil- 
Aren unto Abrabam. 


O. And now alſo 
the ax is laid unto 
the root of the trees : 

therefore every tree 


An Interpretation of 


PARAPHRASE. 
Matt. iii. 7. When John 
was aware that many of 
the Phariſees and Saddu- 
cees came to be baptized 
by him, he was ſtruck with 


aſtoniſhment ; and cried 
out, How 1s it poſſible, 
that any perſon could pre- 
vail upon ſuch hypocriti- 
cal and perverſe men as 
you, to avoid, by repent- 
ance, the deſtruction which 
is coming upon this nation 
for its wickedneſs ! 

8. Take care your re- 
pentance be not a mere 


form, but prove it genuine 
by the holineſs of your fu- 


ture lives, or that deſtruc- 


tion will ſtill overtake you. 


9. And do not think 
yourſelves ſecure in the 


promiſe of God to Abrabam, 


of preſerving his covenant 
with him for ever; for God 
will ſurely deſtroy the wwick- 


ed offspring of Abraham, 


even though a miracle were 


- neceſſary in order to ſupply 


their place. 

10. And at this very 
time the wicked of your na- 
tion are in imminent dan- 
ger; for the end of your 

| which 
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which bringeth not 


forth good fruit, is 


bewn down, and caſt 


into bee... 


11. I indeed bap- 


 tize you with water 


unto repentance : but 


be that cometh after 


me, is mightier than 


J, whoſe ſhoes I am 
not worthy to bear: 
be ſhall. baptize you 
with the Holy Ghoſt, © 
and with fire : 


government is now rapid- 
ly approaching, in the ruin 
of which they ſhall certainly 


be involved, who have had 


only the appearance of re- 
ligion, without the fruits 
of virtue and goodneſs. 


11. This deſtruction you 
may eſcape, if you repent 


ſincerely, and really amend 


your ways; to lead you to 
which is the intent of my 


preaching and baptiſm ; 


and no other method will 


be ſufficient, for there is im- 
mediately to appear in this 


nation, one poſſeſſed of vaſt- 
ly greater authority and 


power than I, whoſe diſci- 
plwkes, if your penitence: be 


ſincere, you will without 
doubt become; and your - 


| hearkening to him will not 


be without its reward, for 


he will give the Holy Spirit 


to thoſe who follow him; 
but will arm himſelf with 
vengeance againſt them, who 
through an obſtinate at- 


tachment to vice, refuſe to 


— ee 


will throughly purge | 


liſten to his inſtructions. 
12. For he will ſeparate 


in his hand, and be the good amongſt you, from 
the bad; and preſerve the 


his 
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bis floor, and gather former from harm in the 
bis wheat into the day of vengeance; in like 
garner : but be will manner as the huſbandman 
burn up ibe chaff does his wheat in the gra- 
with wnquenchable nary from the injuries of 
fire. the weather; but the lat- 
| ter he will cauſe to fall, in 
the ruin of your ſtate and 
city; and they ſhall be de- 
ſtroyed, as chaff is burnt 
up by the fire which no 

one extinguiſhes. 


The prediction i. in this laſt verſe was ſo com- 
pletely fulfilled in the ſafety of the chriſtians 
who, conformably to the warning and direction 
of Chriſt (Matt. xxiv. fled into the mountains 
to eſcape the miſeries of the Jews at the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem ; and in the diſtreſſes and carnage of 
the unhappy people who remained within the 
walls, that I am ſurprized to have never ow 1 it 
taken notice of. 


— 


CLEMENS's Account of the one great End of 


the Life and Death * Chriſt, Foe ond 


15 353. 


etended, that the apprehenſion of 
. arther ſatisfaction being made to Di- 
vine Juſtice than repentance and reformation, is 
neceſſary to allay the fears of ſincere penitents. 
They would elſe, it is ſaid, be ſubject to perpe- 
tual alarms, leſt all they could do ſhould be in- 
| en een to reſtore them to the Divine favour and 
5 acceptance; 
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acceptance; and ſome things, plauſible enough 
in theory, are ſaid by divines in ſupport of it. 
But, till clear inſtances be produced of per- 
ſons being actually diſtreſſed with - theſe ſup- 
poſed fears and doubts ; till ſome can be 
proved to have expreſſed their - doubts and 
uncertainty of the divine favour in caſe of ſin- 
cere repentance, I can treat this caſe as no other 
than an imaginary one. The demand cannot be 
thought unreaſonable. There is the range of 
the whole world, of Jews and Heathens, before 
Chriſt, and, if that be too narrow, of three or 
four centuries in chriſtianity, to ſearch for ſuch 
perſons. 1 | 8 | | . : | 
There is no reaſon to fear that any of the 
human race, if left to their own natural unper- 
verted apprehenſions of things, will ever fall into 
ſuch doubts and uncertainties, as all mankind are 
ſometimes repreſented to be ſo deplorably and 
helpleſsly involved in. For, directly contrary 
to what hath been ſo confidently advanced on 
this head, it appears from -the hiſtory of the 
Opinions of mankind, that all men naturally ap- 
prehend the Deity to be propitious. That God is 
a merciful being, ſeems to have been the darling 
notion of all mankind in all ages. Indeed, how 
can we conceive it ſhould have been otherwiſe, 
when we conſider that men's firſt, moſt natural, 
and ſimple idea of God, is, that of a perfect 
man; in whom goodneſs, or benevolence, is that 
which is univerſally eſteemed to add a glory and 
grace to every other perfection. And mercy is, 
perhaps, the very ſimpleſt idea of goodneſs in 
the apprehenſions of men in general: whereas 
1 N e | impla- 
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implacability, or unrelenting rigour, always ap- 
pears under the notion of ger, f _ 
monſtrous and diabolical. 


But, leaving theſe ene a and; ler us 


come to more ſtubborn fats; of which I ſhall = 


ſelect a few from ſacred, and a few from pro- 
phane hiſtory. 

The religion of Job ſeems to have been, what 
we call the Patriarchal; 1. e. but one remove 
from natural religion: indeed the very ſame, 
with this only advantage, that the Deity in thoſe 
times interpoſed upon ſeveral occaſions, to direct 
and aſſiſt his worſhippers, but never to ſettle 

any religious eſtabliſnment. All the ceremonies 
then in uſe were ſacrifices: whether they ſo 
much as obſerved the /abbath, is a point, by no 
means well aſcertained. However neither Job 
| himſelf, nor any of his friends, ſeem to have had 
any notion, or to have been ſenſible of any want, 
of a ſcheme of atonement for fin. 

Job indeed, complains, chap. ix. 33. Neither 
is there any day's-man betwixt us, that he might lay. 
his hand upon us both. But it is evident that Job 
did not want this day's-man to intercede with 
God for him; ſince he was not then conſcious 
of any crime: nay, he is, at that very time, 
lamenting his want of an opportunity of juſtify- 
ing himſelf to the face of the Almighty. He 
wanted a day g- man, therefore, only to give him 
an opportunity of pleading his cauſe, according 
to the cuſtom of the courts of judicature in 
thoſe times. Yet, in all the account of his ſuf- 
ferings and complaints ; of their expoſtulations 
| with 11 5 upon the ſuppoſition of his being a 

| | hypocrite ; 
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hypocrite ; ; of Elibu's, and afterwards of the 
Almighty's interpoſing to decide the controverly 
between him and his friends, there is no mention 
made of ſatisfaction or atonement for ſin ; though 
we can hardly imagine any thing ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to make the introducing of it more 


natural and pertinent. If not here, where ſhould 


we expect it? 

That Job's friends were the fartheſt in the 
world from ſeeming to ſuſpect, that any thing 
more than repentance and reformation, were 
neceſſary to the pardon of fin; the following 
ſpecimen of their Ions with him will 
lat us. 

Job xi. 14, Ge. Laar If antquity be in thy 5 


: hank put it far away; and let no wickedneſs dwell 
in thy tabernacles. For then ſhalt thou lift up thy 


face without ſpot, yea, thou ſhalt be ſtedfaſt, and 
ſhalt not fear : becauſe thou ſhalt forget thy miſery, 
and remember it as waters that paſs away: and 
thine age ſhall be clearer than the noon- day; ; thou 
Halt ſhine forth, thou ſhalt be as the morning. And 
thou ſhalt be ſecure becauſe there is hope, Sc. ch. 


xxii. 21, [Eliphaz] Acquaint now thyſelf with 


him, and be at peace; thereby good ſhall come unto 
thee. Receive, I pray thee, the law from bis 
mouth,” and lay up his words in thy heart. If thou 
return to the Almighty, thou ſhalt be built up; thou 


| ſhalt put away iniquity far from thy tabernacles. 
Lea, the Almighty ſhall be thy defence : for then 


ſhalt thou have dag in the Almighty, and ſhall 
lift up thy face into God. Then ſhalt thou make 
thy prayer unto him, and he ſhall hear thee, and. 
thou 3 Pay thy vows. ch. xxxiv. 31. [Elihu] 

8 2 Surely 
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. it is meet to be ſaid unto God, I have borne 


 ebaſtiſement, I will not offend any more, That 


which I know not, teach thou me; if I have done 
iniquity, I will do no more. ch. xxxvi. 8. If they 


be bound in fetters, and be bolden in cords of 


effiiftion ; then he ſhews them their work, and their 
tranſgreſſions that they have exceeded. He opens 
alſo their ear to diſcipline, and commands that they 
return from iniquity. If they obey. and ſerve bim, 


| #hey ſhall ſpend their days in proſperity and their 


years in pleaſures. But if they obey not, they ſhall 
periſh by the fword, and they ſhall die without 
knowledge, verſe 16. Even ſo would he bave re- 
moved 6 out of the ſtrait into a broad place, where 
there is no ftraiineſs : and that which is ſet on thy 
table ſhould be full of fatneſs. 

And doth not the Almighty himſelf give a 


ſanction to the ſentiments of theſe diſcourſes, 


when, upon Job's ſimply profeſſing his repen- 
tance, (as in chap. xlii. 5. I have beard of thee 
with the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye ſeeth 


thee : therefore I abhor myſelf, and repent in auſt and 


aſhes) we read that the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Job, and bleſſed his latter end more than 


bis beginning, verſes 10, 12. 


What can be more evident from the whole 


. hiftory of Job, than that mankind, in his time, 
had not the leaſt apprehenſion that repentance 


and reformation alone, without the ſufferings or 
merit of any Being whatever, would not ſuffici- 


ently atone for paſt offences ? 


The hiſtory of the repentance of the Ninevites 
at the preaching of Jonah is ſo remarkable, and 
ſo much to the preſent e that I ſhall. 


give 
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give it almoſt i intire in the very words of Wp. 


| ture. 


Jonah iii. 4, Ge. And Jonah e into the 
city a day's journey and cryed, and ſaid, Yet forty 
days and Nineveh ſhall be deſtroyed. So the peo- 
ple of Nineveb believed God, and proclaimed a faſt, 
and put on ſack-cloth, from the greateſt of them 

ven to the leaſt of them. For word came unto 
the ie kgs of Nineveb, and he aroſe from his throne, 
and laid afide his robes from him, and covered 
him with ſack-cloth, and ſat in aſhes; and he cau- 
ſed it to be proclaimed and publiſhed throughout all 
Nineveh, by the decree of the king and his nobles, 
ſaying, Let neither man nor beaſt, berd nor flock, 
taſte any thing, let them not feed, or drink water; 
but let man and beaſt be covered with ſack-cloth 
and cry mightily unto God; Yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, and from the vio- 


lence that is in their hands. Who can tell if God 


will turn, and repent, and turn away from his fierce 


anger, that we periſh not. Alt God ſaw their 


works, that they turned from their evil ways, and 
God repented of the evil that he had ſaid that be 
would do unto them, and be did it not, 

This is the naked fact. The following are 
the e which ſeem to be naturally ſug- 
geſted by it. The Ninevites muſt be allowed 
(and if Nha the hiſtory ſufficiently proves it) 
to have had no knowledge of the neceſlity of 
any ſatisfaction for fin beſides repentance and 
reformation; and yet, tho* the ſentence pro- 
nounced by the prophet was as abſolute, and 
unconditional, as it could be expreſſed ; we ſee 
they, Rill, were not without OO of finding 


Ee 7 | mercy, . 
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mercy, in caſe of a general and hearty repen- 
tance : ſo great was their confidence in the pla- 
cability of the Divine Being, according to J- 
nab's own expreſſion, upon the occaſion, iv. 2. 
I knew that thou art a gracious. God, and merciful, 
flow to anger, and of great kindueſs, and repenteſt 
thee of the evil. And that the prophet himſelf 
would not ſoften any thing of the rigour of the 
ſentence, or give them any encouragement to 
hope for favour, the temper which he diſcovered 
upon the happy, but, to him, unwiſhed-for ca- 
taſtrophe, abundantly convinces us. 
Farther, can it be thought, that, if any 8 ä 
tisfaction beſides repentance were neceſſary to 
the forgiveneſs of ſin, God would have conceal- 
ed it from the Ninevites, and even have acted in 
| ſuch a manner as muſt effectually ſuppreſs any 


tendency in their minds to the moſt diſtant ap- 


prehenſions of that nature. It appears from 
hence, that men's perſuaſion of the heinous na- 
ture and deſtruMive conſequences of fin, might 
be ſufficient to make them abandon it, without 
the help of thoſe additional conſiderations which 
the doctrine of atonement would have ſuggeſted 
for that purpoſe. 
To theſe, if what has been WEE in the 
former papers belonging to this ſubject be ad- 
mitted, may be added the caſe of all the Jewiſh 
nation, both before and at our Saviour's time: 
for none of them ever expreſſes the leaſt doubt 
concerning the favour of God, in caſe of ſin- 
cere repentance and amendment. Their ſacri- 
fices, they were ſenſible, could not atone for 
vs þ moral 
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ny tranſgreſſions ; ” and they appear not to 
have had the knowledge of any other. 
The books called Apocrypbal, written by 


Jews in the interval between the Babyloniſn 
captivity and the coming of Chriſt, are a farther 
evidence, that this people had no idea of what 


we call the doctrine of atonement in thoſe early 
times. Whenever the divine mercy is men- 
tioned in them, there is no hint of any ob- 


ſtruction tõ it, but the wickedneſs and impe- 


nitence of men. Thus: we read, Wi/d. ix. 23, 
&c. Thou haſt mercy upon all, for thou 
« canſt do all things, and thou winkeſt at 


cc (Tagoyas) the ſins of men, becauſe they ſhould 


« amend. For thou loveſt all the things that 
e are, and abhorreſt nothing that thou haſt 


©, made.“ In this beautiful paſſage, the divine 
mercy is repreſented as flowing ane from 
the divine goodneſs. 


What idea the author of the hank called 


Ecclefiaſticus had of the nature and uſe of ſa- 


crifices, may be ſeen, ch. xxxv. 1, &c. © He 


_ © that keepeth the law bringeth offerings enow. 
ec He that taketh heed to the commandment 
< offereth a peace-offering. He that requiteth 
8 a good turn offereth fine flour, and he that 
A 1 At alms facrificeth praiſe. To depart 
ce from wickedneſs is a thing pleaſing to the 
« Lord, and to forſake unrighteouſack is a 
ee propitiation (:&2aou@®-).” 


In the Song of the Three Children, thoſe Jews 


are repreſented as pleading nothing but their 


relation to their anceſtors the patriarchs, and 


their own contrition, v. 12, 16, © Cauſe mot 
. "© 4 
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« thy mercy; to depart from us for thy beloved 
« Abraham's ſake, for thy ſervant Iſaac's ſake, 
te and for thy holy Iſrael's ſake. — Neither is 
ce there any ſacrifice or oblation, nevertheleſs, 
ce in à contrite heart, and a as ſpirit, let 
ce us be accepted.” | 
Manaſſes alſo is „ as pleading no- 
thing but his repentance and the divine mercy. 
Several circumſtances may likewiſe be produced 
to the ſame purpoſe from the hiſtory of the 
mother and her ſons, in the book of Maccabees. 
Philo and Joſephus were nearly cotemporary 
with our Saviour. The former of theſe writers, 
ſpeaking of the faſt inſtituted by Moſes, ſays, 
that * by acceptable prayers men endeavoured 
to make the Deity propitious to them (To Io) 
© eZevuengeovm) praying for the pardon of their 
ce ſins, not on their own account, but for the 
"ob placable diſpoſition of God, who preferreth 
< mercy to judgment,” Opera, p. 1791. Ed. 
Par. 1640. | 
This writer evidently conſidered . as 
of the nature of gifts, when, repreſenting the 
ſacrifice of Abel as more acceptable to God 
than that of Cain, he ſays, that, * inſtead of 
« 1nanimate things, he offered things animate ; 
ee inſtead of young animals, thoſe that were 
© grown to their full ſize; inſtead of the lean- 
« eſt, the fatteſt,” &c. p. 145. 
Joſephus ſays, that © the ſacrifice of Abel was 
« preferable to that of Cain, becauſe God is 
© more pleaſed with ſpontaneous productions, 
« as milk and the young 'of cattle, than with 
"08 ole o on which covetous man has labour 
00 In our 
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ce labour, as the fruits of the earth.“ Opera, 
vol. i. p. 7. Ed. Hudſ. In no other parts of 
their works do either of theſe writers ſeem to 
have any ideas that have the leaſt connection 
with thoſe that are ſuggeſted by the en 
doctrine of atonement. 

If we look into the writings of the more mo- 
dern Jews, we ſhall fee ſufficient reaſon to con- 
clude that this doctrine always was, and ſtill is 
abſolutely unknown to then. | 

With reſpect to the origin of ſacrifices, the 
learned Rabbi Maimonides, who flouriſhed in 
the 12th century, ſuppoſed that the Divine Be- 
ing, in order to put an end to idolatry, did not 
chuſe to aboliſh Heathen ceremonies, among 
which he reckons ſacrifices, but only changed 
their object, and cauſed them to be adopted 
into his own worſhip. See More INORG; 
P. 432. 

This opinion was oppoſed: by R. Nachmanidel, 
who flouriſhed in the 1 3th century, and was de- 
fended by Abrabinel, who lived in the 15th. 
See his Exordium Commentariorum in Levilicum, 
f. 191. This writer conſiders ſacrifices as not 
of divine, but of human inſtitution. * Adam, 

ſays he, © and his children, thought by ſacrifices 
« to honour and worſhip God ; for they burned 
ce the fat and the kidneys of the victims upon 
« the altar for their own inwards, as the ſeal of 
te their intentions and purpoſes ; and the legs 
ce of the victims, for their own hands and feet; 
ce and they ſprinkled their blood, inſtead of 
te their own blood and life, confeſſing that, in 
5 che fight of God, the Juſt judge of things, 
« the 
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« the blood of the offerers ſhould be ſhed * 
ee their ſins; but that, through the goodneſs of 
« God, expiation was made for them by the 
cc victim being put in their place.“ p. 292. 
All this language is evidently figurative, the 
act of ſacrificing being repreſented as emblema- 
tical of the ſentiments and language of the 
offerer. This writer could never think that an 
animal could make proper ſatisfaction for ſin, 
and it is evident that he looks no farther than 
the victim itſelf. Beſides he repeats this obſer- 
vation, p. 315. in a more particular account of 
 facrifices for ſins committed through ignorance, 
ſuch as caſual uncleanneſs, &c. in which no 
proper guilt could be contracted; and he ob- 
ſerves, that * the blood was to be ſprinkled 
« upon the mercy- ſeat, to ſignify that mercy 
te and pardon were to be ſought from God.” 
He afterwards, p. 313. conſiders fin-offerings as 
fines, or mul&s, by way of admonitions not to 
offend, again. 

According to Nane 5 modern 0 on 
the preparation for the day of expiation, kill a 


cock, and pray that it may be conſidered as 


dying in their ſtead; and in the whole ceremony 
of killing it, they endeavour to conſider them- 
ſelves as deſerving to die in the particular man- 
ner in which they make him die; but they eat 
this cock; and when they themſelves die, they 
pray chat cheir own deaths may be conſidered 
as an expiation and ſatisfaction for their ſins. 
Synagoga Wau P- 357. Moreover, nothing 
paſſes on the day of expiation itſelf, that looks 
as 1 be expected any on, _ from 1 
e 
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fra mercy of God; to obtain which they think 
the forgiveneſs of one another to be particularly 
' requiſite, and therefore they are careful to make 
formal confeſſion of their {ins to one another on 
that day. All this ſhews how very remote are 
their ideas from thoſe of that body of chriſtians 
who hold the doctrine of atonement. - , 

In a very good ſermon, nt by — 
Neto, on Feb. 6, 1756, being a day appointed 
for a general faſt, we find the heinous nature of 
ſin expreſſed in- the ' ſtrongeſt terms, together 
with perfect confidence in the mercy of God ; 
but there is no hint, through the whole dif- 
courſe, of any kind of mediation being neceſ- 
ſary to reconcile the claims of juſtice with thoſe 
of mercy. The following paſlage, from p. 13, 
is a fair ſpecimen of the whole. © Let us ac- 
© knowledge that we have heinouſly offended 
ce our omnipotent Creator, that we have highly 

cc jrritated him; and with contrition and re- 
ce pentance, and a ſettled reſolution not to re- 
te turn, or be again guilty of ſin, humbly, on 
© our knees, and proſtrate, let us intreat his 
ce mercy, and implore his clemency.“ Here 
we ſee the natural and genuine ſentiments of all 
mankind, ſuch as have ever been the baſis of all 


the religions of the world. 


If we look into the religions of other nations, 
we ſhall find the ideas they have entertained 
concerning God, equally remote from any thing 
like the ſyſtem that I am endeavouring to refute. 
| The vulgar among the Greeks and Romans 
conſidered their gods in the ſame light with 
men of ue. power and authority, — of 
; them 
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them as good natured, and others as of a con- 
trary diſpoſition ; but they never imagined but 
that even the greateſt of their gods, as well as 
themſelves, might forgive any offence, if they 
thought proper. We fee, that, according to 
Virgil, even the implacable hatred of Juno is 
appeaſed, and that goddeſs becomes reconciled 
to the poſterity of ZEneas, on condition that they 
ſhould not be called Trojans; becauſe, other- 
wiſe, ſhe could not decently retract her declara- 
tions of enmity to them. ZEnead xii. 822, &c. 
If we conſider the ſentiments of their phi- 
loſophers, we ſhall find that Socrates, of all the 
ancients, was the fartheſt in the world from the 
notion of appealing the anger of God by ex- 
ternal ſervices of any kind; and yet, if there 
be any truth in Plato's Pbædo, he die without 
the leaſt doubt of a happy immortality, pro- 
vided there were any ſuch ſtate for man. 

The learned Theophilus Gale, who found 
a ſhadow of the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
religion of the Egyptians and Platoniſts, ſays 
not a word in that elaborate work of his, Philo- 

Generalis, of his having found any trace 


of this doctrine of atonement in any of the an- 


cient ſyſtems. The Epicureans believed that 
the gods were incapable of reſentment, and that 


they never concerned themſelves about the af- 


fairs of men; and the Stoics were of opinion, 
that the ſouls of all men were EAA 
abſorbed in the ſoul of the univerſe. 

It is remarkable, that Dr. S. Clarke, in his ad- 
mirable diſcourſe on the evidences of the chriſ- 
tian revelation, when he comes to this PR 
| | anc, 
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and, like others before him, repreſents mankind 
as abſolutely at a loſs upon what terms God 
would receive offenders into his favour, pro- 
duces not ſo much as à ſingle fact or quotation 
in ſupport of what he ſo roundly aſſerts; though 
he is known to be peculiarly happy in his choice 
of the moſt pertinent ones, upon all other oc- 


caſions. He gives us, indeed, a general refe- 


"rence to Plato's Alcibiades the 2d: but I do not 
find, in all the converſation, that paſſes between 
Socrates and Alcibiades, that either of them drops 
the leaſt hint of their uncertainty about the di- 
vine favour in caſe of ſincerity, or the leaſt 
doubt that human virtue is not of itſelf a ſuffi- 
cient recommendation to his acceptance. | Nay, 
the contrary is, in this very converſation, - almoſt 
expreſſed by Socrates Lundurtuti yev u Taga Yom, nat 
= Tag avYgwno, Toi vv Exg0iv, Oixaiooum TE xa Promo 
'  GiaPeporrug reruνu¹⁰ IA, | 

All that theſe two perſons appear to be at a 
loſs about, is, ſome one to teach them what to 
pray for; leſt, through their ignorance, they 

ſhould aſk of the gods things hurtful ro them- 
ſelves; and not any perſon to intercede with 
God for them, or one whole ſufferings or merit 
might avail with God for their acceptance. 
How then is this reference to the purpoſe ? 
How doth it prove, that any man ever enter- 
tained a doubt of the divine placability? _ 
The religion of the ancient Perfans and mo- 
dern Per/ees, may as properly be denominated 
natural, as any under the ſun: and there is 
extant a very ſatisfactory proof of their depen- 
dence upon the divine placability, * = 
CE. | ea 
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leaſt reference to the ſufferings, or the merit of 
any Being whatever, to make ſatisfaction to the 
Juſtice of God for their offences, in a form of 
prayer which their prieſts pronounce at the bed 
of a dying perſon, collected by Dr. Hyde, and 
quoted in the Univerſal n; vol. V. p. 166. 
It is as follows: | 
g O Almighty Lord ! thou haſt commanded 
« that we ſhould not offend thee; this man 
« hath offended. Thou haſt ordained that we 
« ſhould do good, yet this man hath done evil. 
e Thou haſt required that we ſhould daily and 
« exactly worſhip thee; which, however, this 
« man hath neglected. Now, oh merciful God! 
_ « at the hour of death, forgive him his offences, 
c his miſdeeds, and his negleQs, and receive 
e him to thyſelf.” | 
How far theſe people are from having any 
ſyſtem of atonement, will alſo appear from the 
following account of their ſentiments, extract- 
ed from Mr. Groſſe's Voyage, vol. i. p. 222. 
c The Parſees do not believe that thoſe who go 
« to Hell (where they ſuppoſe there is no fire, 
that element being too pure and good for the 
ec purpoſe) remain there for ever; but that, 
cc after a certain time, they are aſſumed into a 
ce ſtate of bliſs, though inferior to that of the 
« good, from whom they will be diſtinguiſhed 
ce by a brand in their forehead. They think 
e that puniſhments will be proportioned, both 
« in point of degree and duration, to human 
« frailty and finiteneſs; but that rewards will 
ce be infinite and unmeaſurable, like the divine 


ce goodneſs.“ 


The 
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I.) be religion of the Hindoos is a very ancient 
and remarkable one; but, according to no au- 
thentic account of it, does it contain any pro- 
viſion for the pardon of fin, beſides the natural 
placability of God, and the repentance and re- 
formation of the ſinner. This may appear from 
the following extracts. The Indians,” ſays 
Mr. Dow, in the Differtation, prefixed to his 
Hiſtory of Indoſtan, p. 250. have no idea that 
«all the fins a man can commit in this ſhot 
« period of life, can deſerve eternal puniſhment ; 
« nor that all the virtues he can exerciſe, can 
< merit perpetual felicity in heaven. God,” 
they ſay, has no paſſion but benevolence; and 
te being poſſeſſed of no wrath, he never puniſhes = 
« the wicked, but by the pain and affliction, 
« which are the natural conſequences of evil 
ce actions. The more learned Brachmans, there- 
cc fore, affirm, that the hell mentioned in their 
ce ſacred books, is only intended as a bugbear 
ce to the vulgar; for that, in reality, it is no 
cc Other than a conſciouſneſs of evil, and thoſe 
ce bad conſequences which invariably follow 
cc wicked deeds.” | 85 
« The Brachmans,” fays Mr. Groſſe, in his 
Voyage to the Eaſt Indies, vol. 1. p. 334. 
cc held it as a maxim, never to defile their ſacri- 
ce fices with blood, by ſlaughtering innocent 
_ « victims; that God is rendered propitious by 
« the prayers and humiliations of men. He 
« jg, ſay they, a pure ſpirit, and therefore re- 
e quires nothing but the offerings of our 
« good works, of our virtues, and virtuous 
* actions.“ e N Ws 
e 1 have 
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I have carefully attended to all the accounts I 
have met with of the religions and other modern 
nations, but have found them all equally deſti- 
tute of any thing like a doctrine of proper atone- 
ment. Many of the tribes of the human race 
are ſo far from apprehending any thing of in- 
flexible rigour in the Divine Being, that their 
notions are very erroneous in the contrary ex- 
treme. The Natches, in particular, who believe 
in one God Almighty, think that he is ſo good, 
that he can do no harm, and they make no ſacri- 
fices, libations, or offerings. Le Page du Pratz. 
vol. 1. p. 228. 

Theſe, and many other nations, eſpecially in 
America, conſider every thing that is good as 
proceeding from God, the creator of all things; 
and all evil as cauſed by other and inferior be- 
ings, whoſe anger they are ſolicitous to avert 
and to whom every thing that can be called re- 
ligion among them is addrefſed, 

Upon the whole, I think it will be evident to 
my reader, that it by no means appears to be 
true, in fact, that mankind naturally conſider 
the Divine Being as, of himſelf, unpropitious to 
his offending creatures; ſo as neceſſarily to re- 
quire the interpoſition of ſome other being in 
their favour. On the contrary, it is almoſt de- 
monſtrable, that mankind have always conſi- 
dered their Maker, and univerſal parent, in a 

very different and more favourable light; the 
ſame with that in which reaſon, and the ſcrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Teſtament, 
uniformly repreſent him, viz. as of himſelf gra- 


cious and merciful, 5 ſuffering, forgiving 
iniquity, 
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iniquity, tranſgreffion and fin, not willing that 
any ſhould periſh, but defirous that all his of- 
ne creatures ſhould repent and hve. 
It is urged, in favour of the dottrine of atone- 
ment, that the ſcheme is abſolutely neceffary in 
the moral government of God ;' becauſe, upon 
different principles, no farisfaRivni is made to his 
offended juſtice. But I anſwer, that it becomes 
us ever to bear in mind, that divine juſtice is 
not that blind principle, which, upon any pro- 
vocation, craves ſatisfaction indiſcriminately of 
all that come within its reach, or that throw 
themſelves in its way; that juſtice in the Deity 
can be no more than a modification of that good- 
neſs, or benevolence which is his ſole governing 
principle ; the object and end of which, is the 
ſupreme happineſs of his creatures and ſubjects. 
This happineſs, being of a moral nature, muſt 
be chiefly promoted by ſuch a conſtitution of 
the moral government we are under; as ſhall 
afford the moſt effectual motives to induce men 
to' regulate their lives well. Every degree of 
ſeverity, therefore, that is fo circumſtanced as 
not to have this tendency ; viz. to promote 
repentance, and the practice of virtue, muſt be 
rejected by the benevolent principle of the mo- 
ral government of God, as diſagreeable even to 
divine juſtice, if it have the ſame end as the di- 
vine goodneſs, the happineſs of God's creatures. 
No that any ſeverity is neceſſary to be ex- 
erciſed on ſuch offenders as are truly penitent, 
even in human government, is owing to the im- 
perfection of government, when adminiſtered by 
Ny for were. * 9 judges of the 
| Ft hearts 
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hearts of men, there would reſult no manner of 
inconvenience from pardoning all offenders who 
were become truly penitent and reformed ; for, 
hereby, the offenders themſelves would become 
uſeful members of ſociety, and the penetration 
of the adminiſtrators of juſtice would effectually 
prevent any perſons, who, notwithſtanding their 
pretences to repentance, harboured evil deſigns 
in their hearts, from taking advantage of ſuch 
acts of lenity. 
This is exactly the caſe under the moral 
vernment of the all- ſeeing God. Here, 4 
fore, meaſures formed upon the juſteſt prin- 
ciples of equity, may be taken, without hazard- 
ing the ends of government ; meaſures which 
would be very abſurd and pernicious in any hu- 
man adminiſtration. In the all- perfect govern- 
ment and adminiſtration of God, therefore, there 
is no occaſion to exerciſe any ſeverity on peni- 
tent offenders themſelves: how abſurd then 
would it be to exerciſe it on others! Thus the 
principles of juſt government are ſo far from 
illuſtrating and vindicating the neceſſity of any 
ſatisfaction for fin, beſides the repentance 
and reformation of the offender, that, when 
brought to this teſt, its abſurdity grows the 
more glaring, and our minds become more 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to reject it; as that notion ap- 
rs to be utterly inconſiſtent with the true 
principle of the moral government of God: and 
if fo, the doctrine of atonement muſt, when 
viewed in its true light, raiſe in men's minds 
ſuch unworthy notions of the divine attri- 
r as wil if not corrected and 3 by 
ome- 
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ſomething elſe, have an unfriendly aſpeRt upon | 


their virtue. 

Bur notwithſtanding) this, the influence ah 
the doctrine of atonement is maintained to have 
upon practice, has been ſtrongly urged in its fa- 
your; I ſhall therefore examine the nature of its 
influence upon the mind more particularly. Now 
all che advantages of this opinion are acknow- 
ledged, by its advocates, to be derived from 
this, viz. that it raiſes men's apprehenſions of 


the divine juſtice, and of the evil and demerit 


of fin; ſentiments of powerful effect in pro- 
moting repentance and reformation, Admitting 
this, it is obvious to remark, that, in propor- 
tion as any opinion raiſes our idea of the juſtice 
or ſeverity of, God, it muſt ſink our ideas of the 
divine mercy ; and fince a ſenſe of the mercy and 
compaſſion of God, is, to ſay the leaft, as 
powerful an inducement to repentance, and. as 
efficacious a motive to a holy life (eſpecially 


with ingenuous minds) as the apprehenſion of 


his juſtice ; what the doctrine of atonement gains 
on the one hand, it loſes on the other; and ſo 
all this boaſted advantage intirely vaniſhes. 


But, farther; even this advantage may juſtly 


be denied the doctrine of atonement ; for though, 
in order to the forgiveneſs of ſin, ſore farther 
ſeverity or reſentment be ſuppoſed neceſſary to 
be ſhewn, on God's part; yet, according to the 
doctrine of atonement, this ſeverity is ſo circum- 
ſtanced as intirely to Joſe its effect. For if the 
ſeverity be intended to work upon men, the of- 
fenders themſelves ſhould feel it. It will be 
the ſame thing to the bulk of mamhind (who 


F f 2 are. 
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are the perſons to be wrought upon) whether 
the Divine Being animadvert upon the vices that 
are repented of or not, if the offenders know 
that they themſelves ſhall never feel the effects 
of ſuch animadverſion. 

It is acknowledged, that, in a wiſe human 
adminiſtration (to which in the preſent argument, 
I admit the divine to correſpond) the end of go- 
vernment, which is the happineſs of the com- 
munity, is not anſwered by the penitence of the 
offenders. The laws which annex certain pu- 
niſhmencs to crimes; muſt have their courſe, 
and examples muſt be made for a warning to 
others: but then, the ſufferers and the examples 
are always the offenders themſelves; and that 
the ſame end would be anſwered by another per- 
| ow voluntary ſuffering inſtead of the offender | 

be aſſerted, but is not at all ſupported by 
5 dn and probability. For, ſince it muſt be 
difſintereſted generoſity in the offender that ſpares 
the life of his ſubſtitute, it is not eaſy to think, 
that, if every perſon who is diſpoſed to tranſ- 
greſs were ſure of finding another to ſuffer for him, 
the numbers of ſuch peſts of ſociety would grow 
the leſs by the expedient. And if the ſuffering 
had been already endured: by ſome perſon of 
eminence for all future tranſgreſſors, it is impoſ- 
_ fible to conceive how it ſhould be any reſtraint 
at all; fince nothing that any man could then 
do, would expoſe any one to farther ſuffering. 

Having enlarged upon each part of the evi- 
denet ſeparately, I ſhall now give the ſum of the 
whole, in one view. That the pardon of fin is 
wt diſpenſed i in conſideraridn, either of the ſuf- 

ferings 
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ferings or the merit of Chriſt,” we firſt ſuſpect 
from finding. many real inconſiſtencies in thoſe 
texts of ſcripture which give ſuch a view of it, 
and from the- manifeſt air of figure and alluſion 
they carry with them. The general tenor of 
ſcripture by no means favours it: for the ſcrip- 
tures every where reprefent men to be intitled to 
the favour of God ſolely on account of their per- 
ſonal moral qualifications. The doctrine of /atis- 
fadtion for fin claſhes with thoſe abſolute and un- 


limited declarations of God's free mercy to fin- 


cere penitents, which the ſcriptures every where 
abound with, and which David, and other 
penitents, always plead, without giving the 
leaſt hint of their depending upon any thing 
but their ſincerity to ' recommend them. The 
following conſiderations tend to render it till 


more ſuſpected. When the legal facrifices, 


under the Old Teſtament, are declared ro be 
inſufficient to recommend us 'to the divine fa- 


vour, we are never, thereupon, referred to any 


more perfect ſacrifice, any more availing atone- 
ment, or ſatisfaction; but always, and only, te 
good works; as what were alone ſufficiently 


meritorious in the fight of God. Neither the 


ancient nor modern Jews, nor any nations of 
the heathen world, appear to have had the leaſt 
knowledge, or betray the leaſt ſenfe of their want 
of any expedient of ſatisfaction for ſin, beſides 
repentance and a good life. And ſuch are, and 
ever have been, men's natural apprehenſions of 


the divine mercy, as that no perſons of any age 


or nation of the world, appear to have enter- 
br much doubt or ſuſpicion of it. The 
Ps 3 ET > principles 
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principles on which the doctrine of atonement 
are founded, are no where laid down in the 
ſcriptures; the neceſſity or expediency of any 
ſatisfaction for fin being no where aſſerted, or 
explained, in the ſacred books. - 
Although the doctrine of. atonement is main- 
rained to be, a moſt eaſy, practical and funda- 
mental principle of religion, it is never inſiſted 
upon, at all, much leſs in any ſuch view, either 
by our Lord, or any of his apoſtles. On the 
contrary, though, in the courſe of the hiſtory of 
the Goſpels, and of the Acts, there occurred 
many fair opportunities of introducing and ex- 
plaining it, they are entirely filent in this mat- 
ter. — That any ſatisfaction ſhould be made to 
the divine juſtice, beſides repentance and refor- 
mation, is utterly inconſiſtent with the true 
principles of the juſt, equitable, and all-perfe& 
moral government, and adminiſtration of God, 
and would give us ſuch ideas of the Divine Be- 
Ing as are by no means favourable to virtue. 

J am very ſenſible that, after an attempt to 
hake the credit of a doctrine, which many 
perſons look upon to be the moſt eſſential to 
chriſtianity, as the moſt fundamental principle, 
the life and ſoul of the whole ſcheme; without 
which all the reſt is a mere dead, lifeleſs thing, 
_ deſtitute of ſpirit or meaning; the advocates for 
the doctrine of atonement will be ready to aſk; 
What, if we give vp this point, muſt be our 
notions of chriſtianity ? Wherein ſhall we differ 
from Deiſts? Inſtead: of making a direct reply 
to theſe queries, I ſhall ſubjoin, by way of con- 
cluſion, a conciſe view of the ſcheme of ſalvation 
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by Jeſus Chriſt, without the doctrine of atone- 
ment for ſin. | 

Let us, then, ſuppoſe the whole race of man- 
kind to be in a ſtate of apoſtacy from God, 
loſt to all ſenſe of religion and virtue, in the ex- 


preſſive language of ſcripture, dead in treſpaſſes 
and fins; that without a revelation and a ſaviour, 
they were in the moſt deplorably vicious and 


wretched circumſtances, in a ſure way to make 
themſelves miſerable both here and hereafter. 
In this ſtate of things, God, the ever bene- 
volent, who is good io the unthankful and the un- 
worthy, wiſhes their happineſs ; but, rational 
and moral agents, as men are, cannot be made 
happy without being recovered to a ſenſe and 


practice of their duty; which muſt, from its 


own nature, be a voluntary thing. _ Whar, 
therefore, can the ever bleſſed God, tender of 
our happineſs, do for us? To force our com- 
pliance, would not anſwer the purpoſe. We 


muſt be won upon, be engaged, by proper mo- 


tives and conſiderations, to reform our hearts 
and our lives. Such meaſures muſt be taken 


with men as are ſuited to the nature of reaſon- 


able beings, and, at the ſame time, governed 
very much by views of intereſt, for ſuch crea- 
tures are men. | 

Now all that we conceive could poſſibly be 
done for us; all that even infinite . wiſdom, 


| goodneſs and power could contrive and execute 
in order to our recovery, due regard being had 


to our nature, may be reduced to theſe follow 


ing particulars. Firſt, To inſtruct us in the 
| "—_ extent of our oy: Second} „To engage 
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us to the performance: of it, by the promiſe of 
ſuitable and ſufficient rewards, and to deter us 
from diſobedience by the fear of puniſhment. 
Thirdly, To draw us by a proper ſet of examples 
of virtue; and laſth, To give vs the moſt ſatis- 
factory eee of the pardon of our paſt ſins 
upon our repentance and reformation, of the 
certain acceptance of our ſincere, though im- 
perfect endeavours to do our duty, and of all 
neceſſary aſſiſtance in the practice of it. 
And hath not all this been done for us in 
the moſt ample manner, in a courſe of moral 
diſpenſations, commencing in the days of our 
firſt progenitor, and carried on with the utmoſt 
regularity, through the hands of the Patriarchs, 
Meſes, and the Prophets ; till it received its high- 
eſt perfection by the hands of the bleſſed Son of 
God himſelf; who, on this truly great and ge- 
nerous errand, ſubmitted to all the infirmities, 
indignities, and inconveniences of human life ; 
and, to cloſe the whole, in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner, died a moſt painful and 80 
minious death ? 

Is not here a ſcheme of Gleating and redemp- 
tion, in every part complete, without any atone- | 
ment ? Simple as it is, do not the few parts 
of which it conſiſts, contain every thing that 
could be applied, with effect, for our benefit? 
Would not, then, any addition to it greatly clog 
and embarraſs the ſcheme, and ſpoil its effect? 
You ſay, this leaves us at a loſs to know what 
_ Proviſion is made for the pardon of our ſins: but 

what doth that concern us? If we have the ful- 
leſt er from the mouth. of God himſelf, 


that 
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that our Gas are aiZually forgiven, upon gur re- 
pentance (though we did not know for what 
reaſon; or whether any other reaſon than re- 
pentance were neceflary) ſhould not that ſatisfy 
us? ls not this aſſurance, all that can poſſibly 
be any inducement to us to forſake our evil 
ways, and return to God and our duty? 05 
You ſtill aſk, what neceſſity for the death of 
Chriſt upon this ſcheme? If he did not die to 
make ſatisfaction for our ſins, muſt he not have 


died for ſome end that was very low, and un- 
worthy of him? I reply (by recapitulating what 
has been advanced before) is to die a martyr to 
the truth, to prove his divine miſſion in the 


moſt- illuſtrious manner that we can conceive ; 
to aſcertain the reality of a reſurrection, and a 
future life, to ſuch beings as we ourſelves are; 
to eyidence the benevolence of his heart, and the 
greatneſs of his ſoul, the vaſt importance of the 
Work he undertook, and how much his heart 


Was in it; to encourage all who ſhould hereafter 


embrace his religion, to lay down their lives 
with courage and cheerfulneſs, in the cauſe 


of truth and integrity, by giving an example 


of ſuffering virtue in his own agony and death; 
and that God, by his exaltation to glory, in re- 
ward of his obedience unto death, might there- 
by exhibit, before all who believe in him, an 
example of the ceitainty and greatneſs of the 
rewards which he will confer on all who. ſhall, 


in like manner, obey him; were theſe and 


the other ſubordinate ends mentioned in the 
former part of this article, I ſay, low, and un- 


we of Chriſt i ? And when we ſay that he 


died 
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died for theſe purpoſes, though we add no 
other, do we ſay that he died in vain? When 
his death, ſo circumſtanced, looked with fo 
friendly an aſpe&t upon human virtue and hap- 
pineſs; and when by this means, our Lord put 
the finiſhing hand to ſo extenſive a ſcheme, in 
which was done whatever was practicable, to 
recover fallen man to immortal virtue and hap- 
pineſs; is he not with great propriety ſtiled, 
our redeemer, ſaviour, and mediator ? 

And when in the word of God, we are taught 
to conſider all the evils that infeſt this preſent 
world; the laborious cultivation of the earth; 
the ſhortneſs and infirmities of human life, with 
death, and all the evils we can name, as the 
conſequence of the introduction of ſin into the 
world ; when the Almighty threatens impeni- 
tent ſinners with unſpeakable torments in the 
world to come ; when he hath put in execution 
a ſcheme ſo aſtoniſhingly glorious and expen- 
five, to redeem us from all iniquity; having 
given up his only begotten fon to die, in order 
to effect it; can we have any pretence for ſay- 
ing, that God hath not ſufficiently teſtified his 
abhorrence of ſin? What could he have done 
more, conſiſtent with his perfect ions, and with 
the natures he had given us to teſtify that ab- 
horrence ? „ e | 

With this grear, but ſimple ſcheme of religion, 
the apoſtles were intruſted ; that they might 
publiſh it for the benefit of the world. And, 
| when we conſider what veſſels they were that it 
was depoſited in, and to what immediate uſe it 
was to be applied; we ſhall not wonder at the 

* tincture 
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tincture it received from them. The apoſtles 


were Jews, and they had to do with Jews. The 


_ phraſes belonging to the Jewiſh religion were 
the moſt familiar to them, and the fitteſt, in the 
world, to make the ſimple doctrines of chriſtia- 
nity take with their countrymen. At a profuſe 
expence, therefore, of figures and alluſions 
fetched from the Jewiſh ritual, to make the new 


religion the better to tally with the old; liber- 


ties too great, for our European manners, but 
not greater than the Jewiſh nation had been ac- 


cuſtomed to; at the expence, therefore, of no 


ſincerity or integrity, they ſuit their entertain- 


ment to the taſte of thoſe who were the firſt e to 


be invited to partake of it. 

What is the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, but an 
attempt to ſhew, that there is ſomething in the 
chriſtian religion that may be conceived to be 
analogous to what was moſt admired in the Jew- 
iſh; and that the advantage always lay on the 
fide of the chriſtian? One of the moſt remark- 
able particulars in which the chriſtian religion 
is there maintained to-rally with the Jewiſh, is, 
the buſineſs of ſacrifices: and whereas in the 


Jewiſh ſyſtem they were conceived to take away 


a kind of ceremonial uncleanneſs; the author of 


this Epiſtle, to magnify the chriſtian ſcheme, by - 


a bold figure, repreſents the death of Chriſt as 
a ſacrifice, which takes away moral impurity, 
and purges the conſcience from dead works; 


which was more than the blood of bulls and of 


goats could do. 


Io dhe ſame taſte with dhe Epictle 50 dhe He- 


breys is» St. Barnabas 0 general Epiſtle written, 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral other of the works of the primitive fa- 1 


thers, and conſiderable parts of many of thoſe 
that are agreed to be St. Paul's; and the ſame 
reaſon will account for the ſeeming extravagant 
uſe of figures and alluſions in all of them. 
| However, the diſguiſe in which this fimple | 
religion appears, as delivered to us through the 
hands of the apoſtles and primitive fathers, is 
not ſo cloſe, but that, with proper attention, 
we are able to look through it, and diſcern its 
true lineaments; and ſhould have done it with 
much leſs difficulty, had not this Jewiſh diſguiſe 
been made much more unnatural, and unbe- 
coming than it was at the firſt by the indefati- 
oable, well meant labours of many chriſtian 
Aivines, for ſome centuries paſt ; who have diſ- 
figured the diſguiſe itſelf. By this means our 
labour is now doubled. We have, in the firſt 
place, to get a juſt idea of the dreſs which the 
Jews put upon our religion; which is no ve 
eaſy taſk; and, after that, to diſcover the true 
_ and fobſtance of what they have dreſſed 

in this manner. For, when it was high time 
ab lay afide the figurative expreſſions of the 
apoſtles, which ſuited only their own times, we 
wy not only adopted them all, but have put 

forced and unnatural conſtructions upon 

the figures themſelves. | 

Bot, having now, in part, Happily: reſcued 
our pure religion from the hands both of the 
Jews and Chriſtians; having ſtripped it of ſome 
part of the diſguiſe they had forced upon it; 
Jet us preſerve it pure and undefiled ; nor let us 


<< nne till we * freed it from every 
Ill Judged 
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111-judged ornament, that yet remains upon it, 
and left it as naked as truth. 

And; above all things, let us be careful; 
that, as we conceive more worthily of God, of 
"Chriſt, and of his religion; as we clear its 
principles from whatever is foreign to it, and 
debaſes it, from whatever might diminiſh; or 
retard its effect ; ler: us make it appear char we 
really hold it in its purity and ſimplicity, by 
letting it have its full and intended effect upon 
our hearts and lives. May this goſpel of God, 
which brings ſalvation to all men, teach us to dem 
all ungodlinzſs, and worldly Iufts, and to live righte- 
, ſoberly, and godly in this preſent evil world, 
So ſhall we indeed deſerve well of chriſtianity ; 
for what can we do of greater ſervice to the cauſe; 
than, at the ſame time that we vindicate the 
purity and beautiful ſimplicity of its principles, 
we recommend it thus pure and uncorrupted to 
the world, by a ſuitable life and converſation ? 

With this paper, I have brought to a con- | 
cluſion all the argumentative parts of what [ 
have to advance concerning the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine of atonement. I did not imagine 

that I ſhould have had occaſion for ſo much 
room in your work; but I was not willing to 
omit any thing that occurred to me, in my re- 
flections upon the ſubjeft, becauſe I conſider it 
as one of the principal, and, as we may fay, 
radical, as well as the moſt enerally prevailing 
corruptions of the chriſtian [cheime, and a capital 

objection to chriſtianity in the minds of many 

| Unbelievers. They are. ſhocked to ſee a doc- 
trine, ſo contrary to reaſon and common PL 
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ſo fully expreſſed, as they think, and as is gene- 
rally taken for granted, in the New Teſtament ; 
and they chuſe rather to reject the whole, than 
receive it with ſuch an incumbrance. In this 
I do not-think them juſtifiable. It may be hoped, 
however, that when they are. convinced that the 
doctrine, which they principally object to, is ſo 
far from being a ſcripture doctrine, that the con- 
trary opinion, notwithſtanding firſt appearances, 
in our preſent tranſlations of the New Teſtament, 
is that which runs through all the books of 
ſcripture; they may be brought to entertain a 
more favourable idea of the chriſtian religion, 
and be induced to ſuſpend their judgment with 
reſpect to other articles, to which they may 
have objections equally void of foundation. 
I have yet to trace the riſe. and progreſs of 
this corruption in the chriſtian church. In this 
inquiry I have yet done very little, and may not, 
perhaps, find leiſure to profecure It for ſome 
time. 

I alſo 1 to ſend you, in due time, a ſe- 
parate efay, which will include an illuſtration of 
praying in the name of Chriſt; but, in the mean 
time, ſhall be glad to hear what any of your 
other correſpondents may advance upon that 
ſubject. 

Thanking you for your great indulgence to 
me, I am, Gentlemen, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
CLEMEN S. 


OR 
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DEAR SIR, 


IHE judicious author of the abovemen- 
tioned treatiſe, or letter, undertakes to 
eſtabliſh his ſcheme, if I rightly underſtand him, 
againſt the doctrine of Arius and Dr. Clark, 
and fo far I am quite of his opinion, that no 
| ſcheme relating to the nature of our Lord, and 
the manner of his exiſtence, can ſtand in com- 
petition with that which he aſſerts and defends, 
except the Arian, or that of many wiſe and 
thinking men, who have been diſtinguiſhed by 
that name. I apprehend that moſt of the rati- 
onaliſts have arranged themſelves on one or the 
other ſide. Which is the truth, and moſt 
agreeable to reaſon and ſcripture, is the point in 
diſpute. Now, though it ſhould be admitted, 
that the learned writer hath given very plauſible 
interpretations of ſome texts of ſcripture, recon- 
ciled others with his ſcheme, and expoſed, per- 
haps, in an inſtance or two, the inſufficiency 
and futility, of ſome arguments from paſſages 
miſunderſtood, which the Arians have preſſed 
into their ſervice; yet ſo many, I think, ftill 
remain in their full force, notwithſtanding all 
he hath ſaid to invalidate them, that I imagine 
he is not like to make many proſelytes. 
For my part, after the moſt cool and delibe- 
rate weighing the arguments of the learned au- 
thor, againſt the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, and 


giving 
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giving them their full force; I cannot e 

in his opinion. A detail of the arguments and 

objections on both ſides would require a vo- 

lume. In a letter there is only room for a few 
very ſhort hints. 

In the following remarks, I ſhall call the opi- 
nion which the author defends Socinianiſin; not 
that I am at all affrighted with names, or intend 
to ſtigmatize the writer with that name as a term 
of reproach, but only for diſtinction- ſake, and 
to avoid redious and unneceſſary eircumlocutions. 
I ͤmuſt obſerve, that the author does not, in 
clear and expreſs terms, deſcribe the opinion of 
the Atians, which he undertakes to refute, but 
he ſuppoſes it, I think, to be this, viz. That the 
Logos, or the being next in dignity to the Su- 
preme, took upon him a human body only. 
Now this may be the ſcheme of Arius, for avght 
I know; for this is a point which I will not 
pretend to conteſt with a gentleman of the au- 
thot's great learning. I ſuſpect, however, that 
there muſt be ſome miſtake, and I am able to 
give ſome reaſons for it. But if this be Arius's 
ſcheme, 1 muſt obſerve, that the learned author 
hath wrote a book to vety little purpoſe. For 
ſuppoſing it to be ever ſo ample a refutation of 
Arius's ſcheme, according to this notion, yet he 
is never the nearer eſtabliſhing his own; for he 
hath to-do with more formidable antagoniſts, I 
mean thoſe who maintain (as I make no doubt 
numbers do) that the pre-exiftent ſpirit of Chriſt, 
call it Logos, or what you will, that this pre- 
exiſtent ſpirit, when he aſſumed fleſh, was aCtu- 
5 * to the rank of a human ſoul. 

This 
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This ſeems. to me a rational and a ſoriptural 
ſeheme; and. 1 do not think that one of the 
doctor's! arguments do in the leaſt affect it. For 
diſtinction, we will call the defenders of it modern 
Arians. I · ſhall mention the doctor's arguments, 
which may ſeem to make againſt it, not in the 


order in which they occur, but put thoſe toge- 


ther which ſeem to reſt on the ſame foundation, 
and for which a like anſwer may ſerve. 
| iſt, He obſer ves, that if it was expedient, as 

ars from ſeveral texts of ſcripture that 


c Chriſt: ſhovid! be born into the world as we are, 


live in infancy and grow up to manhood, was it 
not as conformable to: the divine wiſdom that he 
ſhould be like us, not only in the body, but in 
the other parts of which we are compoſed, a 


human ſoul or ſpirit? It is true, he is ſaid to 
take fleſh and blood, but this figni fies the whole 


human nature. Thus far the learned writer. 
Here, Sir, you evidently ſee, that this argument 
does not, in the leaſt, concern the advocates of 
the ſcheme: which I n the modern Arians, 
who ay, that the pre-exiftent ſpirit of Chas was 
2 converted into a human ſoul. 0 
2dly, This notion that Chriſt was a mere e man, 
can only account for his temptation and his 
agonies. Be it ſo; then the modern Ardans have 
as good a ſolution of theſe things as he; for they 
fay; that our Lord Chriſt was, during his in- 
carnation, only a mere man, — of ſoul 
and body. But; 


Zdly, He 3 * 5 18. inpoſiible. 


How could, ſays, he, this glorious and perfect 
TW" undergo” ſuch a diminution: by being 
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united to a human body, as to become: thereby 
unconſcious or greatly enfeebled. If ſuch 3 
ſpirit were to animate and take upon it the part 
of a ſoul in a human body, its powers, &c. 
would remain; the human body would be ſwal- 
lowed up: by this great ſoul; the ſoul would 
render it ſuperior to all infirmities: but this does 
not agree with the repreſentation that Chriſt 

increaſed in wiſdom, &c. Anſwer: The modern 
Arians admit, with the learned writer, that it is 


not poſſible, that the glorious pre- exiſtent ſoul 


of Chriſt ſhould animate a human body; or that 
if it did, it is very probable its influence upon 
the body muſt be ſuch as he repreſents; but 
what is the concluſion, or what is the force of 
the argument againſt thoſe who ſay, that this 
pre- exiſtent ſoul was changed into that of a man, 
before it animated a human body. 

-The doctor aſks, but how ſhould ſuch a glo- 
rious ſpirit undergo ſuch a diminution. 1 pro- 
feſs I cannot tell; and, therefore, I believe 
nothing as to the modus in which this con- 
verſion was made; but upon the teſtimony 
of ſcripture I believe, that it actually was 
made, and I can ſee nothing in it abſurd or 
impoſſible. The learned author thinks, that 
ſuch a debaſement or exinanition, as the Ari- 
ans aſſert, of the ſoul, of ſuch a ſuperior be- 
ing as Chriſt is ſuppoſed to be, upon their 
ſcheme, is inconſiſtent with the tranſcendently 
excellent nature of that glorious ſoul. But 
though the learned writer ſeems indeed to aſſert 
or inſinuate this, he does not, that I can find, 
bring the leaſt argument to prove it. I ** 
| 1:13 . f : the 
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the attempt would be ridiculous; it will not 
admit the ſhadow of a proof; for how can I ſay 
that this emptying or debaſement is inconſiſtent 
with, or contrary to, the nature of the pre-exiſtent 
foul of Chriſt, when I am totally ignorant of the 
nature and efſence of that or any other ſoul. 
This being the caſe, for ought I know, or, I 
ſuppoſe any body elſe can tell, the ſouls of all 
intelligent created beings may be ſpecifically the 
ſame, only differing in the enlargement of their 
powers. I do not affirm that it is ſo, but there 
is no contradiction in ſuppoſing that it may be ſo. 
And if the ſcriptures have plainly declared, that 
a glorious pre-exiſtent being empried himſelf, 
&c. I am then certain, that it muſt be fo, if g 
ſuch an humiliation and abaſement cannot other- 
wiſe be accounted for. In other words, I am 
certain that all created ſouls muſt be ſpecifically 
the ſame, if ſuch an abaſement and humiliation 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is not poſſible but 
upon this ſuppoſition. 

4thly, But according to the learned writer, 
we have no occaſion for ſolutions in the caſe; 
for even that celebrated text in the Philippians, 
does not prove the degradation or abaſement of 
any ſuperior pre- exiſtent ſpirit. To this I an- 
ſwer, that I think it does, for any thing the 
comment of the learned author ſhews to the 
contrary. But I ſhall not ſo much as attempt 
the refutation of that comment; 1 ſhall only 
ſay, I reſpect the merits, I reverence the genius 
of this excellent writer, in its decline, I had 
almoſt ſaid, its laſt en and I tremble 
for FR 
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5thly, He cites the text, John xvii. 5. Aud 
now, O Father, glorify me with the glory, Sc. 
that is to ſay, fays the learned writer, according 
to the Jewiſh phraſeology, the glory I had in 
the divine decree. I admit there may be ſame 
paſſages, but I am ſure not many, where the 
ſame or reſembling expreſſions are taken in this 
ſenſe, and ic might be allowed to be the ſenſe 
of this text had we no other; but ſince, from 
the paſſage in the Philippians, as well as others, 
it appears, that Chriſt exiſted before his incar- 
nation; is not this the moſt obvious and natur al 
reference of the text? (viz. John xvii, 5.) and 
why have recourſe to a Jewiſh idiom for another? 
or admitting that idiom, how does it ſet afide 
the other texts for the pre- exiſtence? 
| 6thly, The worthy: author makes ſome hier. 
vations upon the goſpel of St. John, and upon 
the ſonſhip of our Lord; and admitting his in- 
terpretations to, be juſt, and the induction of the . 
texts on this laſt article to be complete (which I 
have had no time to examine) the moſt that it 
Proves is, that no arguments can be brought for 
Arxianiſm merely from this term /on, Cc. and 
the paſſages in which it is contained; but I do 
not ſee how any conſequence can be drawn from 
them againſt it. 
 7thly, The learned 3 aſſerts, that the 
debaſement of Chriſt, as held by the Arians, is 
unreaſonable. It is unreaſonable, ſaith he, that 
ſuch a being ſhould ſubmit to unconſciouſneſs, 
and ſuch- like debilitation. If by this he means, 
that it is impoſſible or contradictory in the nature 
of things, this has been * "Ws 
-= what 
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that it is nor fir, equitable, juſt, &c. the anſwer 
follows under the other objections. | 

8thly, But the acute author queries, if the 


Logos was the ſoul of Chriſt, that Logos which 
is repreſented as the firſt, and only immediately 


derived being by whom God made the world, 


how ſhould he gain any exaltation by receiving 
a bright reſplendent human body, and being 


King and Lord ef good men in this world, 
judge of mankind, or being higher than the 


angels, fince, according to — Arian hypotheſis, 
he was vaſtly ſuperior to them before. Anſwer: 


Admitting that our Lord was raifed to no higher 


dignity, yet he poſſeſſed it afterwards as the re- 


ward of his ſervices, and before only, or chiefly, 


in conſequence of his rank in the ſcale of beings. 
A generous and a pious mind feels the differ- 
ence; Chriſt, upon the Arian ſcheme, is but the 
firſt creature, the firſt ſubject, and it was fit 
that he ſhould ſubmir to ſuch an extraordinary 
and voluntary debafement of himſelf to carry on 
the grand ſcheme of Providence, and ſet an ex- 
ample of obedience to his brethren and fellow- 
Joby eas. 

1 would further obſerve; that admitting our 
Lord was raiſed to no higher dignity, yet he 
received a great reward and addition to his hap- 
pineſs, which the learned writer feems not to be 


aware of. It was the being appointed the re- 


dermer or reſtorer of the whole race of human 
beings, or the greateſt part, which have exiſted 


or ſhall hereafter exiſt, it may be for a long 


ſeries of ages, who, however dimioutive and 


eee, malt one day equal what the 


883 moſt 
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moſt 833 archangel now is in dignity and 
in bliſs. Now, if it appears to be a ſmall re- 
ward to be the inſtrument and miniſter of the 
divine benevolence, in ſuch an important inſtance 
and diſplay of it, this muſt be owing to the 
weakneſs of the kind and benevolent affections 
in us. But to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſo 
much more nearly reſembles that adorable Being 
whoſe very nature is benignity and love, I am 
perſuaded it muſt appear a very great one; and 
that it muſt be deemed an object worthy of his 
voluntary ſubmitting to ſuch a ſtate of degra- 
dation. Thus it appears to be fit and becoming 
this great perſonage, and I have before proved 
that it is not (or at leaſt that it cannot be ſhewn 
to be) impoſſible. On the modern Arian ſcheme, 
therefore, I can give a very juſt account, both 
of our Lord's humiliation and exaltation, per- 
fectly conſiſtent with reaſon, and moſt agreeable 
to the natural and plain ſenſe of ſcripture ; but 
on the Socinian, I can give no juſt account of 
either. On this ſcheme, our Lord was ſo far 
from being abaſed, that, on the contrary, he was 
far more exalted, even whilſt he was on earth, 
as I might very eaſily ſhew, than ever man was 
before. And, in ſhort, of what honour or ad- 
vantage he could be emptied, I cannot form the 
leaſt idea, For of what honour or advantage at 
all was he poſſeſſed, or could he, on this ſcheme, 
pg * gar when he took upon him our nature; 
what was he afterwards deprived, during 

the courſe of his life. And as to thoſe with 
which he was inveſted at the entrance of his 
poblick miniftry, were they not greater than 
= eber 
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ever fell to the lot of any mortal, and were they 
not continually augmenting and reflecting a 
greater luſtre upon his perſon, till the time of 
his ignominious death, which was, indeed, an 
a& of great humiliation; but then it is to be 
conſidered, that he is repreſented as being hum- 
bled, and having emptied himſelf long before. 

As to the exaltation of our bleſled Lord, I 
ſuppoſe it is admitted on both ſchemes ; and I 
may aſk the Socinian, if the human ſoul could 
be thus exalted, and its powers ſo enlarged, why 
might not the pre-exiſtent ſuper-angelic ſoul of 
Chriſt be, in as extraordinary a manner, de- 
graded and depreſſed (as the modern Arian ſup- 
poſes it was) the one being, to the full, as 
inconceivable as the other? 

The exaltation of our bleſſed Lord muſt be 
admitted to be equally myſterious and incon- 
ceivable upon both ſchemes, as to the manner 
in which it was effected; but on the Arian hy- 
potheſis, there is a great deal of propriety and 
fitneſs in the thing itſelf, bur, in my apprehen- 
ſion, none at all upon the other. That a ſu- 
perior glorious being, who voluntarily conſented, 
in order to carry on the plan of his heavenly 
Father, to become a man, ſhould loſe nothing 
by his extraordinary ſubmiſſion and obedience, 
and his heroic and exalted goodneſs, but that 
he ſhould be reſtored to the ſame dignity again, 
I can eaſily underſtand. But that he, who was 
never any other than a mere man, ſhould be 
thus . exalted above angels, principalities and 
powers, ſeems to me a reverſal of the ſcheme, 
which, ſo far as we can judge, the great Creator 
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has eſtabliſhed ; according to which we ſee va- 
rious creatures improving indeed, and advancin 
towards a ſtate of greater perfection, and, for 
what we know, forming for a higher rank in the 
ſcale of being, but all this by a gradual approach, 
whereas the Socinian ſcheme ſoppoſes a reverſal 
of all this order. It may be ſaid, that the Arian 
ſcheme does the ſame; but then, let it be con- 
fidered, that on this ſcheme there is, as we juſt 
ſaid, a clear and manifeft, and that a ſpecial and 
extraordinary; reaſon 'for this extraordinary pro- 
cedure ; and ſuch an exaltation is no more than 
an equitable reſtoration to former dignity, to 
which, not only there was no title forfeited, 
but, by the additional merits and mcc, a 
new title acquired. 

gthly, The learned author FEY no e argu- 
ments for his ſcheme (or opinion) worth conſi- 
dering, except it be, that on his ſcheme alone 

we can hope to obtain a like glory to that of 
Chriſt. This, he ſays, cannot be conſiſtently 
maintained on the Arian ſcheme. To this ob- 
jection it is a ſufficient anſwer, that there is no 
foundation upon any ſcheme, for expecting a 
glory equal to that of Chriſt; but we are en- 
couraged to aſpire after a like glory and happi- 
neſs to that which Chriſt enjoys, and even which 
| God himſelf enjoys, not only in the. world to 
come, but even in the preſent life. 

I had thought to have taken notice of fone 
other particulars in the learned author's piece 
but this ſpecimen of remarks is, perhaps, already 
too long and tedious. On the whole, Sir, what- 
ever ſpecious and Plauſible arguments may ſeem 

to 
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to ariſe from particular texts for the Socinian 


doctrine, I can by no means think it defenſible. 


But whatever opinion I have of the hypotheſis 
of the Socinians, I highly eſteem the men, at 


leaſt great numbers of them. I am perſuaded 


that many of them, and the learned author in 
particular, are to be numbered amongſt thoſe 
who are the ableſt defenders of chriſtianity, as 
well as its brighteſt ornaments, and who do ho- 


nour to human nature itſelf; and yet, to ſpeak 
freely, I have not the leaſt idea how the doctor's 


notion can ſtand upon any other foot than that 
of a mitigated kind of deiſm, which ſuppoſes 
that the firſt chriſtians wrote under no divine 


direction at all, and that they made no difficulty 


of ſacrificing truth to utility; that Chriſt aſſumed 
and that his apoſtles, partly through artifice, 


ety through enthuſiaſm, aſcribed to him, 


nours and prerogatives to which he had no 
juſt claim, agreeable to the practice of other 
lawgivers and fages, in order to procure the 


greater regard to his moſt excellent inſtitutions. 


Now, if any thing in the modern Arianiſm, 
as I have ſtiled it, can be proved to be contrary 
to reaſon, let us have recourſe to this of to 
any ſcheme, rather than renounce our common 
ſenſe ; but as yet I flatter myſelf we are not re- 
duced to ſuch extremities. 

If 1 know any thing of myſelf, T am fore 1 
am not influenced in what T have faid by the 


_ leaft leaven of party rancour. I mean no invi- 


dious infinuations in prejudice of 'the Socinians, 
&c. nor do 1 intend the leaſt reflection upon the 
moſt excellent and learned author, for whom 1 


have 
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have a particular eſteem and even veneration. 
FT only mention what appear to me to be the 
conſequences of the doctor's ſcheme, but I do 
not, in the leaſt, ſuſpe& that they appear to be 
| "23 others, and leaſt of all to the doctor him- 

fel 

P. S. In the beginning of the above letter ic 
is ſaid, that there is no ſcheme can ſtand in 
competition with that which Dr. Lardner aſſerts 
and defends, except that of Arius and Dr. 
Clarke. I would be underſtood to mean, that 
there is no {ſcheme which hath ever, that I know, 
been publicly avowed, or which hath been that 
of any party; for there is another ſcheme, which 
one or two ſpeculative men have hinted at in 
converſation which, in my opinion, is much 
more defenſible than Socinianiſm, though it 
does not appear to me comparable, in point of 
evidence, with the Arian. It is, that our Lord 
_ Chriſt is the next being to the Supreme, with 

whom the inhabitants of this globe, or perhaps 
the ſolar ſyſtem, have any connection or con- 
cern. You gueſs, I dare ſay, the ſuppoſed 
difficulty in the Arian ſcheme, which this hypo- 
theſis is intended to remove. It is that men- 
tioned in the body of the letter, and which the 
objector may put in a ſtill ſtronger light as 
follows. Conſider he would ſay, that this world 
is but a point in compariſon of the immenſity 
of the divine works, and who can imagine that 
ſo great a being as you repreſent our bleſſed 
Lord ſhould be ſo deeply abaſed on account of 
it. To this, I think, the letter furniſhes a ſuf- 
ficient anſwer. | But i it is ſtill thought a diffi 
- culty, 
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culty, this novel opinion gives the only ſolution 
that can be conceived, I mean conſiſtent with 
reaſon, and the leaſt regard to the holy ſcrip- 
tures; and is, without all doubt, infinitely pre- 
ferable to Socinianiſm, which makes the New 
Teſtament (in this article) of all books that ever 
were written, the moſt unintelligible, and totally 
W the eg of the whole. 


# 


_— 


— 


| To the Editors he the Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


! our excellent plan induces me to ſend you the fol- 
blowing Eſſay on the Origin of Evil, which, if 
you pleaſe to mjert, you will greatly oblige, 


Centlemen, Jour,  QYONIENSIS. 


IE cauſe of evil in the natural and moral 
world is an important queſtion, and has 
been the inquiry of philoſophers in all ages. 
The greateſt caution is neceſſary in treating 
fuch an abſtruſe and intricate ſubject, it being 
one of thoſe ſecrets of Providence which can 
never be fully diſcovered in this ſtate of dark- 
neſs and imperfection. It is the moſt plauſible 
argument that can be offered on the fide of 
atheiſm, but it will have no weight with thoſe - 
who conſider the great ignorance of man with 
reſpe& to the divine adminiſtration of the uni- 
verſe: the propriety of which adminiſtration can 
never be ſatisfactorily known by man, unleſs he 
could diſcover the whole plan of government 
from everlaſting to everlaſting, We ſee only a 
: N 
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particular part, and in the vanity of philoſophi- 
zing, cenfure our Maker, becauſe he has not 
| adapted himſelf to our limited views. There is 
not a more indiſpenſable qualification in the 

ſearch after truth, than an humble mind con- 
ſcious of its blindneſs. in the deep things of 
God. Animated with theſe ſentiments, let us 
attempt the arduous theme. 

It ſeems, at firſt ſight, irreconcileable with the | 
infinite goodneſs of God, to permit fo much evil 


in the natural and moral world, if he could have 


prevented it; and if we ſuppoſe he could not 
have . prevented it, we ſeem to derogate from 
his omnipotence. Here the attributes of infinite 
goodneſs and omnipotence are ſimply confider- 
ed, whereas the actions of the Deity proceed from 
the regular and harmonious exertion of all his 
attributes taken collectively. There is, if I may 
ufe the expreſſion, a certain balance of attributes; 
one does not predominate above another. This 
obſervation deſerves to be confidered by thoſe 
who attend only 'to one particular attribute, and 
exclude all the reſt, in their theological diſquiſi- 
tions. The origin of moral evil is owing to that 
berty of action with which all rational creatures 
are inveſted. This moral liberty is neceſſary 
to conſtirute merit or derrierit, that rewards or 
puniſhments may be affiened to each indꝭYidual 
according to the tenor ok his actions. Ie is no 
unreaſonable hypotheſis to ſuppoſe, that a ftate 
of probation is allotted to all rational beings 
throughout the univerſe. Biſhop Butler in his 
excellent Analogy of natural and revealed reli- 


g gion, ſpeaking of a ſtate of moral diſcipline, 
ſays, 
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ſays, © And: who knows, whether the ſecurity 
et of. creatures in the higheſt and moſt ſettled 
« ſtate of perfection, may not, in part, ariſe, 
te from their having had: ſuch: a ſenſe of things 
« ag this, formed, and habitually fixed within 
« them, in ſome ſtate of probation,” Now a 
ſtate of probation implies the poſſibility, the 
danger, and the actual event, of creatures doing 
evil. It may be aſked, whether God might not 
have endued his talent creatures with a rec- 
titude of nature ſimilar to his own. immutable 
perfections, and thereby have precluded the ex- 
iſtence of moral evil. To this 1 anſwer, that 
peccability is derived from the nature and con- 
dition of a creature, the conſummate perfection 
of the Creator being incommunicable. It is 
impoſſible that any "being can be neceſſarily 
good, that is, exempt from the poſſibility. of 
finning, unleſs his faculties. and powers were 
infinite; but it is a contradiction. in terms to 
ſuppoſe a finite being capable of infinite facul- 
ties and powers. As long as the nature of 
things remains the ſame, there will always be 
an irmmenſe chaſm between the moſt exalted of 
created beings and the Creator himſelf, in their 
moral powers, as well as in their intellectual. 
Hence moral evil proceeds from the conſtitution 
and ſtate of imperfect creatures, Fhey all enjoy 
a liberty of action to perſevere in, or deviate 
from the laws preſcribed them, and in conſe- 
quence of this liberty, they become proper ob- 
jects of thoſe rewards and puniſhments which 
their ſupreme lau- giver ſhall aſſign them. Na- 
tural evil is the conſequence of moral evil. It 


is 
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is W that moſt of the . of hu- 
man lifa proceed more from the imprudence of 
mankind, and neglect of their own conduct, 
than from the hand of Providence. And as 
this is found true in particular inſtances, ſo the 
general ſyſtem of natural evil may, by analogy, 
be conſidered as a method of puniſhment for 
the evils committed in the moral world. For 
God never inflicts any evil merely as ſuch, but 
as the conſequence of ſin. 

The preſent ſcene of things in the moral 
world is full of diſorder and confuſion ; the moſt 
atrocious crimes are perpetrated, and vice every 
where ſtalks forth with gigantic ſteps. Amidit 
ſuch general depravity of manners, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that the vengeance of heaven will 
diſplay its terrors. Since no age, no nation 
have been pure and untainted by the contagion 
of vice, they have not been exempt from the 
evils and miſeries of human life. The conſti- 
tution of the natural and moral world is formed 
in a manner ſuitable to their reſpective circum- 
ſtances. In reſpect to individuals, the ſtings 
of conſcience and bodily diſeaſes are the natural 
and neceſſary puniſhments of vice: in reſpect 
to collective bodies of men, the ſins of nations 
are puniſhed by national judgments. War, fa- 
mine, peſtilence, and all the other evils that de- 
populate the world, and ſpread ruin and deſo- 
lation among the ſons of men, ought to be con- 
ſidered as ſignal tokens of an incenſed Deity. 
Though final cauſes of events may attract our 
obſervation, as being viſible to our ſenſes, and 
obyious to our minds, ns the firſt cauſe ought 


ultimately - 
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ultimately to be conſidered. . He employs men as 
miniſters of his providence to each other, even 
in thoſe things which are generally attributed 
to human agency alone. The interpoſition of 


the Deity is every where, though blind mortals _ 


may. not diſcern. his inviſible energy. No * 
happens fortuitouſly, but is a link of 

great chain, and a part of the e e 
whole, planned by infinite wiſdom. Whatever 
difficulties may ariſe to us, when we conſider 


the origin of moral and natural evil, under the 


government of an infinitely wiſe and good God, 
uwe mult attribute them to our partial and inade- 
quate conceptions of the divine government. 
| In ſome future period of exiſtence, our views 
will be extended beyond the horizon of time 
and ſenſe, and we ſhall graſp objects that are 
inviſible and immortal. Then will the clonds 
and darkneſs that now veil the Almighty from 
mortal ken, vaniſh and diſappear; then will 
righteouſneſs and judgment be found the baſis 
of his government. It becomes us, therefore, 
not to indulge a ſceptical ſpirit concerning the 
myſterious diſpenſations of Providence. Diffi- 
culties in ſpeculation are deſigned for the ſame 
end as temptations in practice, namely, to form 
within us habits of attention and diſcipline, that 
we may be qualified for that pure and perfect 
ſtate, which will be hereafter and for ever. 
Proſtrate thyſelf before thy Maker, thou crea- 
ture of the duſt; confeſs thine ignorance, and 
adore his wiſdom ; ; confeſs thy weakneſs and 
adore his power. Learn and obey his will, and 
thou ſhalt be finally r being delivered 
rom 
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An Attempt fo 0 the origin} Te ext in 
JÞ xxxvi. 14. 


* E E priaced Hebrew text ſtands thus: ET 


— 5 a 
» 4 « 


15 D* m2 von 
m N. 
by die in youth, 


And their He i is among the unclean N 


41 quoting the Hebrew, I have et 2 
void ſpace in the ſecond ſentence ; to intimate 
that I ſuppoſe-a word to be miſſing there, which 
ſhould anſwer to vn in the preceding ſentence. 
That loſt word may perhaps be recovered by 
the. eons of the Septuagint'z whole ver- 


;{} 


5 Az 8 Toi ey orm n Juxy auto, 
e 5 Cum autuy (Trgwoxouer) ure aſyehun. 


50 ks 5 mand beg leave to obſerve upon this tranſ- 
lation; Eirſt, That ærrgacnaem is the rendering 
of ſome Hebrew word in the copy followed by 
the Septuagint. 

Secondly, Fhat: the bac wobdbly: non, 
confoſſa eſt, or canfoſſa.: For , confeſſus, is 
turned by LXX. 2 ure wounded. 

Numb. xXxxi. 19. Joſ. xi. 6. 
| Thirdly, 


Job xxxvi. 14. ; 449 


Thirdly, I remark, that LXX. read g n, 
Kedoſbim, the holy beings: for they tranſlate it 
alyzuv, angels; as the word read with thoſe 
yowels, ſignifies in this book, chap. v. 1.—xv. 
15. Compal: Dan. iv. 17, 23. (Heb. ver. 14, 
20.) and Jude, ver. 14. 

Nov, then, let us ſet down the Hebrew text 
as reſtored by the help of the Septuagint: 


223 ii Dod 
vw (an) r | 


| The two members of the period now. cotre- 
ſpond to each other, in number of words, ſyn- 
tax, and ſenſe; according to the general manner 
of the Hebrew poetry. In ſhorr, we have gained 
an Jambic diſticb, to vſe biſhop Hare's language, 
the firſt verſe of which conſiſts af three feet and 
a a half; the ſecond of five feet and a half : 


tamdot | binnd | ar_nap | ſham 


vehaj | Jotam | hale | la bak | keds | mim. 


The tranſlation now may, be, 


Their breath dieth in youth, 
And their life is deffroyed by the boly beings. 


The notion that angels are the miniſters of 

Providence to inflict death, ſeems to have been 
founded on the ſtory of the deſtruction of Sodom 
by angels. That ſtory was, doubtleſs, preſerv- 
ed in the Abrahamic family, from whence the 
three friends of Job, and probably Job himſelf, 
deſcended. This notion is referred to, if 1 miſ- 


Hh "take 
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take not, in chap. xxxiii. 22. His ſoul drawetb 
near unto the grave, and his life to the deſtroyers. 
pon, which is there engliſhed he deſtroyers, 
is rendered by the vulgate morizferis, I think 
it is the participle in hipbil uſed 25 a noun, he 
 Jayers. EXX. indeed, turn it ev a%, to Hades. 
But, in the very next verſe, their paraphraſtical 
verſion of the firſt clauſe, F there be a meſſenger 
with him, diſcovers the traces of this opinion : 
cay wat Xinor alytro JavaTyPogot, fig auTHYY B pi TRwon 
aurov. If there be a thouſand angels who — 
death, not one of them ſhall flay him. | 

I conclude” with obſerving, that this notion 
kept its ground among the Jews: For in the 
apocryphal book Siſannab, Daniel, ſpeaking to 
the elders whom he had convicted of perjury, 
ſays to one, ver. 5 5. ay xiot os ue, ar 
angel ſhall” cut thee in two; and to the other, 
ver. 59. weve yap o ayſtrc Ts Yrs, Ti poupaiay e, 
mga: ot lic, the angel of God, who holdeth a 
ſword, waiteth to cut f thee i in ſunder. 
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Tothe Editors ef the Theological Repoſitory. 
Gir EM EN, 3 85 | 1 
Ihe following remarks I beg you will commu- 
nicate to Paulinus. You are the beſt judges 
whether or no they deſerve a place in the 
| Repolitory. You have my conſent to do 

with them, as you ſee proper. 

| Tours, &Cc. 

DION. 


Remarks adareſſed to Paulinus upon his Ob- 
_ ſervations on the Apoſileſhip of Matthias. 


IMmediately after St. Matihew has named 
thoſe who were called to be apoſtles, he 
tells us, that Jeſus ſent them forth, and commanded 
them, ſaying, Go not into the way of the Gentiles ; 
but go rather to the loft ſheep of the Houſe of Iſrael. 
(Matt. x. 56.) — Their commiſſion is here li- 
mited to the Houſe of Iſrael, and which, indeed, 
. Preſerves the propriety of twelve, being the 
number fixed, and alluding to the government 
of the Jewiſh republic. — Among them, we find, 
Judas Iſcariot. — After he had deſtroyed himſelf, 
| becauſe! of his treachery to his lord and maſter, ' 

St. Luke gives the account of the proceedings 
of the eleven. — Joſeph and Matthias were to 
caſt lots; —the lot fell upon Matthias. — St. 
Matthew hath expreſſed himſelf above, in ſuch 
plain terms, that it is beyond a doubt, that the 
firſt election of apoſtles, was —of apoſtles of the 
circumciſion. — Why then ſhall it be ſuppoſed, 
: 23 0 2 that 
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that Matthias was elected by the eleven, to any 
other purpoſe than the joining of his labours to 
the ſame end as the others ? — Their going 
among the Gentiles, was ſubſequent to their re- 

ſidence among the Jews, and in conſequence of 
the perverſeneſs of the diſciples of Gamaliel. 
The deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt follows (in St. 
Lues hiſtory) the appointment of Matthias, 
without any exception being made ; from whence 
it may be concluded, that he was then inveſted 
with complete powers for his apoſtleſhip, toge- 
ther with his companions. 

St. Paul had never any intercourſe with 79% 
before his death, nor with his apoſtles after his 
death, and before his own converſion (except as 
a perſecutor.) He was expreſsly the apeſtle of 
the uncircumciſion. 

It may be worth obſerving, that the conver- 
ſion of St. Paul is placed (by Du Freſnoy) in 
the ſame year with the death of Cbriſt, and the 
chronology at the end of our Engliſh Bible, 
fixes the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on the apo- 
ſtles within the fame period. | 
Upon the whole, I cannot (as yet) be brought 
over to Paulinus's opinion, reſpecting the apo- 
ſtleſhip of Matibias. It is with diffidence I ſtate 

my reaſons. If he ſhall think good to conſider | 
them in a future number of the Theological 
Repoſitory, he may poſſibly remove the doubts 
of * as well as thoſe of his remarker. 5 


PYRRHO' 
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YRRHO's: compliments to the Editors of 
the Theological Repoſitory, and requeſts | 
the favour of being informed as to the meaning 
of raca yoapn beomveuro;, 2 Tim. iii. 16. He ap- 
prehends the following part of the verſe is exe- 
getical of the propoſition, all ſcripture is given 
by inſpiration, and fully explains what he means 
bye it. He is confirmed in his conjecture by 
the occaſion of Paul's introducing it, which was 
to guard his convert againſt thoſe who made a 
glaring profeſſion of religon without feeling its 
ſanctifying power. He exhorts him to pay a 
proper atggntion to the /prri7 of that religion he 
had bee n tracted 1 in, Sich he ſays, is beo ', 
or has a principal regard to a divine temper and 
diſpoſition.— If the apoſtle means by G&oxwuoc;, = 
that all the writings of the Old Teſtament are 
| inſpired, in the ſtriẽt and proper ſenſe of that 


word, he ſubmits to their conſideration the fol- 


| lowing queries : 

1. May not one compoſe a hiſtory, ſuch as 

that of che kings of Iſrael and Judah, without 

inſpiration ? 1 

2. May he not write a /acred poem uninſpired, 
in the theological ſenſe of inſpiration, though, 

perhaps, not in the claſſical ſenſe of it? | 

3. Does it require inſpiration to compole ſuch 

a ſyſtem of ethics and politics, as Solomon has 

given us in his Proverbs, which ſeem to be fo 

many detached and independent propoſitions, 

not at all deduced from certain and acknow- 

| E princhales, much leſs in a ſcientific way? 

ö 4 Was 
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4. Was the author of Canticles inſpired, when 
he wrote that beautiful paſtoral ? 
If univerſal inſpiration is pleaded for, why 
15 this the Dy: text adduced | in PERL of it ? 


| To che Editor: of the Theologic al Re poſitory. 
GrNTILIEMUEN,“ | 


OUR Correſpondent 1 in the laſt 
number, page 186, ſays, « I would gladly 
6 58 with what propriety the apo les could 
© inflict temporal puniſhments on the fbjects of 
a kingdom confeſſedly not of this world ? 
© Was it their province to deprive any man of 
© his liberty, limbs or life, for bad behaviour? 
Inſtancing in the caſe of Ananias and his wife 
Saphira. Had Peter any right to know how 
little, or how much they had lold their eſtate 
© for? &c.“ 

It does not appear to me that Peter had any 
hand in taking away the life of either Ananias 
or his wife. It was the immediate hand of God; 
and who ſhall ſay unto him, What doeſt thou? 
Peter exerted no power, but the power of decla- 
ring what was immediately and miraculouſly re- 
vealed to him, both with regard to the fraud, 


* As this article is a ſmall one, and contains ſome obſer- 
vations not noticed in the larger piece of ViciLtivs on the 
ſame ſubject, we have thought proper to inſert it. Though 
it appears to have been written a conſiderable time ago, it 
came fo late to hand, that it could not be printed before. 


and 
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and the judgment of God that would follow it 
upon Saphira, as it Dad Ny done upon 
Ananias. 

Much the fade may be aid whh regard to 
the next caſe, that of Elymas the ſorcerer. 
It was God, not Paul, who ſtruck him blind. 
Panl only foretold ir. Nor was he ſtruck blind 


for infidelity, but to make way for the conver- 


ſion of his maſter, and perhaps his own too. 
The power that cloſed his bodily eyes might, 
by that very means, perhaps, open his mental 
ones. Was there any thing more unworthy of 
God in this, than in taking away Zacharias's 
ſpeech for a ſeaſon? Perſecutors may have 
made an ill and unjuſtifiable uſe of this, as they 
have of many other paſſages of nne Let 
them look to that. 

I ͤproceed with this ingenious writer to the 
chſe of the inceſtuous perſon, and of Hymeneus 
and Philetus, whom this ſame. apoſtle delivered 
over unto Satan, i. e. he excommunicated them. 
But, ' obſerves he, it was to the deſtruction of 
the fleſn.“ True; but in what ſenſe? Was it 
not to be hoped this diſcountenancing ho and 
their fleſhly luſts, might bring them to repent- 
ance, and lead them themſelves to  mortify the 
Feſh, that their fouls might be ſaved. t. 

Similar to this is the declaration of the ſame 
_*<* apoſtle) concerning thoſe who had indecently 

received the ſacrament or celebrated the Lord's 
_ © ſupper, 1:Cor. xi. that many amongſt: Go 
© were ſick and weakly, and ſome had died.” 
I 6ſee nothing in this whole paſſage that may, 


in * leaſt, hinder one from * that theſe 


H h 4 - diſeaſes 
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_ diſeaſes were the natural conſequences of the 
exceſſes they were guilty of on thoſe occaſions, 
perhaps two or three times in a week. In this 
caſe they might be, and St. Paul might lead 
the Corinthians to conſider. them, as the juſt 
providential judgments or chaſtenings of God, 
for ſuch irregularities, and profanation of a ſa- 
cred ordinance... It was not puniſhing them for 
opinions or want of opinions; their not diſcerning. 
the Lord's body does not refer in the leaſt here 
to any thing mental, but purely to their exter- 
nal manner, which did not diſtinguiſh, but con- 
found a ſacred ordinance, with a riotous, muti- 
nous, factious feaſting. This is plain from St. 
Paul's rule for avoiding theſe irregularities: for 
the future; fee the two laſt verſes. of the, chap- 
ter. May not ſinners often read their faults in 
their temporal puniſhment? Shall any thing in 
the chriſtian religion, alter or abridge God's 
| rwe government of his creature: 
© Though che apoſtles might. not at all diſcern 
Chriſf's real views in coming into the world, or 
dying out of it, when he was inſtituting his laſt 
ſupper; neither any of them, nor even Judas 
(if he was then preſent) could poſſibly eat and 
drink unworthily in St. Paul's 9 while Chriſt 
himſelf regulated every eincomſtance of the 
tranſaction. 
I cannot but think the Geverity: nendbs by 
00 Almighty upon Ananias and Saphira was, 
at that time, and upon that occaſion moſt highly 
neceſſary, in order to prevent their commencing 
a daily and endleſs robbery, upon that friendly 
wa: 7 and their fund, by ſharing as largely in 
the 
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the daily diſtributions, as if they had left them- 
ſelves nothing to ſupport them; and to prevent 
others from profeſſing themſelves chriſtians with 
| ſuch fraudulent lucrative views; which effect it 
had, What has an Auto-de-fe to do with this? 
This no more juſtifies that, than the earthquake 
at Liſbon, ſome years ago, would juſtify a Guy 
Fawks in a gun- powder treaſon. ' 

2 Cor. x. 6. does not neceſſarily imply any 
deſign or diſpoſition to inflict temporal evils on 
the leader of the faction, or his adherents. St. 
Paul might only mean, by his ſtrong expreſſion, 
his coming prepared ſeverely to reprimand and 
expoſe them, as our Saviour himſelf did by the 
Phariſees whom, with all his mildneſs, he did 

not ſpare in this reſpect; and does not St. Paul 
ſay, in che fourth verſe, for ** Op 75 our 


e are not carnal, Se. 1 


July 26, 1769. 5 bie f w. W. 
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| tn p. 4505 Vol. iii. of the Theological Re- 
poſitory, there are two Facts mentioned, 
to be added to the Obſervations on Chriſt's 
e in the Garden, /igned aa 
in No. iii. Vol. iii. P.. 370. i 


The n is his friend's account there 7 


. promiſed of the former of theſe facts, and it 
is much more to his purpoſe, than the caſe of 
Mr. Samuel Taylor of Rochdale, in Lanca- 
ſhire, as in this inſtance, the bloody ſweat, was 
not confined to any particular part, but, accord- 
ing to our author's account of it aniverſal. 


FN Regorio Leti, in his life of Sextus. V. tells 

us, that in the month of Sept. 1585, be- 
ing the firſt year of his pontificate, he con- 
demned to death a Florentine, not then ſeven- 


teen years of age, for having reſiſted his ſabires, 


who came to ſeize a horſe in the houſe of his 
maſter, He had made this reſiſtance to the 
_ Pope's officers, becauſe the horſe they ſeized 
upon did not really belong to his maſter. Some 
thought that Sextus was never truly informed 
of the particulars of the caſe; but it was ge- 
nerally believed, that this inſtance of his rigo- 
rous and horrible ſeverity, was meant to im- 
' preſs upon the minds of his ſubjects, at that 
ume exceedingly licentious, a proper — 

| | _ 


Fo. 
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Mis his authority. Every body, bowever, la- 
mented the fate of this unfortunate young man, 


who loſt his life for ſo flight an offence. The 


Grand Duke's ambaſſador, and the Cardinal de 


Medicis, interpoſed in vain to ſave him; the 
-» governor of Rome, laboured with them to · no 
purpoſe, though he took the liberty to ſay, 


© That the laws did not permit ſo young a cul- 
prit to ſuffer death.“ The ſevere Sextus was, 
as uſual, inexorable. When this poor young 
creature was dragged to execution, he was ſeen 
covered over with a bloody feat, and the agony 


he underwent, made the blood perſpire through 
all the pores of his body. The curious, who 


1 4 x þ So x * 6 * . p „ 1 
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were particularly attentive to this extraordinary 


phenomenon, could aſſign no ouner: cauſe bur his 
qt for this uncommon effect. bog | 


La vie du Pape Sixte V. Tome . p. 268. 


Hh 7 
„ Shak in his Hiſtory, 1 85 xi. near - the 


beginning, gives a particular account of a cap- 
tain in Italy, who being ſurprized by the enemy, 
and threatened with immediate death, unlefs he 
ordered the garriſon under his command to ſur- 
render, and actually carried to the place of exe- 
cution, merely from the agony he was under, 


ſweat drops of blood very ne over aw 
ole 


Two 


- anther —— — beats 
r 
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Two letters from Dr. Sn aw 10 Dr. BexsoN, rela- 
live to the paſſage of the Iſraelites through the Red 
Sea, that well deſerve to be reſcued from oblivion. 


 REvEREND SIR, 


Received your obliging e and am hight 

pleaſed that my book of travels, &c. 
to much to your ſatisfaction. It is for fach 
gentlemen” only as yourſelf, that I wrote; your 
approbation therefore is the more acceptable. 
The difficulty you mention with regard to * 
paſſage of the Iſraelites, may, I preſume, be 
ſurmounted, if you conſider, that the Hebrew 
night commenced from the ſixth hour of the 
afternoon, according to our computation: at 
which! time the Almighty begun (Ex. xiv. 21.) 


to divide the ſea, or to make it go back by a 


ſtrong eaſt wind; Moſes likewiſe having at the 
ſame time ftretched out his hand over it. The 
Iſraelites therefore might have ſer forward in the 
 NKieſt watch of the night, and have travelled all 
the middle and the third watch, nay, perhaps 
the whole, or the greateſt part, of the morning 
Watch. For in this it was, chat the Lord began 
to trouble the hoft of the Egyptians (ver. 23, 
24.) Who were now purſuing hard after them. 
Neither did Moſes ſtretch out his hand to make 
the waters return and overflow the Egyptians 
till the morning, i. e. the beginning, or firſt hour 
of the following day; when, and not before, 
it may be preſumed from this circumſtance, 
that the Iſraelites were all ſafely landed. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of confining their paſſage to 


the ſpace of four or ſix hours at the moſt, 
there 
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chere is reaſon to image, that the great- 
eſt part of the whole night was employed 
therein. 


But even on a ſuppoſition, that ſix hours at 


the moſt could only be allowed for this jour- 
ney; where will be the difficulty to travel one 
mile and a half in an hour; This is what is 
done by cattle that are drove from one place to 
another, without forcing or preſſing them be- 
yond their uſual pace; which might not be the 
caſe here; where it may well be ſuppoſed, that 
all. imaginable haſte and expedition would be 


'  madevuſe of. It is poſſible, therefore, whether 


the Iſraelites were urged by their fears, or aſſiſted 


with extraordinary ſtrength at that time, that 


they might be able to travel at a much quicker 
rate, than has been already laid down, one mile 


and a half in an hour. Their utenſils (the only - 


incumbrances they might poſſibly have) were few, 
like thoſe of the Arabs (Trav. p. 297.) which 
the males, and well-grown children of each fa- 
mily, might well carry upon their backs. In the 
ſame maaner the women (Trav. p. 304.) might 
likewiſe carry their little children ; both of them 
being eaſily capable, on ſuch an urgent occa- 


ſion, and for ſo ſhort a Journey, to undergo the 


fatigue. 


It will be a great pleaſure to know whether 


theſe reaſons, haſtily drawn up, may be of any 
weight to remove the difficulty you have men- 


tioned ; being with all regard and N 4 


Bramleigh, near Baſingſtoke, 


Hants, July 20, 1746. ö 
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iind SIR, 


" DULY received your 1 EEE of the 

ſecond inſtant, wherein you are pleaſcd to urge 
ſome. further doubts and objections concerning 
the time that would be required by the Iſraelites 
in paſſing through the Red Sea. I beg leave 
therefore to offer a few more reaſons and-argu- 
ments in vindication of my hypotheſis, and in 
anſwer to theſe your doubts and objections, 

Before therefore you lay down your four 
principal objections, you ſeem to ſuppoſe, that 
the Iſraelites could not enter the channel of the 
Red Sea, as ſoon as it was divided, in the be- 
anne, of the night, becauſe it would require 
ome time to be dry enough for them to 
walk over. But from the circumſtances record- 
ed of this action (Exod. xiv. 16, 21 22.) viz. of 
making the ſea dry land, and of the Iſraelites 


” going upon dry ground through the midſt of the fea ; ; 


the diviſion of the channel and the dryneſs of it, 
appear to have been effected at the ſame time. 
If the diviſion therefore was brought about at 
once by the Almighty fiat, or the ſecond cauſes 
he might make uſe of, ſo might likewiſe the 
dryneſs, which was as neceſſary a part of the 
miracle as the diviſion. With regard then to 
your four principal objections, you obſerve, 
ce 1. That 600,000 perſons muſt have encamp- 
« ed within the narrow valley I have mentioned, 
« about the length of ten miles; and conſe- 

te quently, that after the firſt rank was got over 


« the Red Sea, the laſt could be no farther 


« than entering it.“ Now this will entirely de- 
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1 upon the breadth of the valley where they 
were encamped, and of the channel of the 
Red Sea, which was opened afterwards for their 
paſſage; both which might probably be of the 
like dimenſions. Now if we allow for the 
breadth of the channel one mile, or 1760 yards, 
then, by aſſigning to each perſon one yard 
ſquare (which is certainly ſufficient) 3,097,600 
perſons might conveniently march in battle ar- 
ray, within the ſpace of one ſquare mile. Nei- 
ther would their prior encampment take up a 
much greater ſpace, than in the proportion of 
one ſquare yard, one with another, to each 
perſon. For neither can thoſe marches or en- 
campments be ſuppoſed to have been, at this 
time, contrived either for pomp or parade; but 
to have been cloſe and compact, as well for 
ſafety as expedition. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
therefore, there ſeems to be no neceſſity, either 
that their encampment ſhould reach ten miles 
within the valley; or that, in paſling the ſea, 
the front and the rear, including the mixed mul- 
 titude and the cattle, ſhould be further diſtant 
from each other than one mile. But if a whole 
mile ſhould be thought too much for the ſup- 
poſed breadth, either of the valley or the chan- 
nel, it will require only one quarter of a mile, 
or 440 yards, which I preſume will not be diſ- 
puted; yet ſtill; if a whole mile, which is no 
unreaſonable poſtulatum, is allowed for the depth, 
774,400 perſons are capable both of march- 
ing and encamping in this ſpace. Their en- 
camping alſo at Pibakeroth, or Pi-hakiroth, 
(en. xiv. 2. Num xxx Ill. 7 8.) i. e. 4t. the . 
mouth, 
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mouth, or the moſt advanced part of Hiroib, as 
I interpret it (Trav. p. 347.) may likewiſe de- 
note, that they lay cloſely encamped, at a very 
little diſtance from each other, upon the weſtern 
| ſhore of the Red Sea. If then their whole 
marches and encampments were confined to the 
ſpace above aſſigned, or even to a much greater, 
there would be little mote than an hour's, or one 
mile and a half difference or diſtance (the whole 
number keeping an equal pace or ſpace, in the 
one reſpect or che other) betwixt the front and 
the rear. 3 
In your ſecond objection you take notice, that 
the Iſraelites, by reaſon of the weeds, corals, 
&c. would be more retarded in their paſſage 
through the channel of the Red Sea, than if 
they marched along the highway; and that 
therefore they could not travel at the rate of one 
mile and a half an hour. To this, indeed, as 
we are entirely ignorant of the quality of the 
bottom, no other anſwer can he given, than by 
denying the very ſuppoſition, that there were any 
hills, holes, rocks, clay, &c. in this part of the 
Red Sea, which were capable to retard them; 
for it is hitherto an undetermined point what the 
word MD may properly denote. If it denotes 
| flags or bulruſhes, there are no ſuch vegetables, 
as far as I could perceive, upon the coaſt or ſhore 
| of the Red Sea (Trav. 386.) and if it denotes 
ſea- weed or tangle, of which there are in ſome 
places no ſmall quantities, yet it does not fol- 
low, that this part where they paſſed ſhould be 
in an extraordinary manner encumbered with it. 


; With * alſo to the corals and madrepores 
which 
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which they might poſſibly meet with, thus much 
may be reaſonably anſwered ; that as they are all 
of them of a brittle nature, and eaſily broken, 
ſo they would as eaſily be reduced to a fine ſand- 


like powder by the very firſt ranks that were to 
paſs over them. We are likewiſe equally at a 


loſs to know how far their marches might be 


retatded by the ſtrong eaſt wind which blew full 


in their faces; which is your fourth objection ; 
may we not rather, and with much more reaſon, 
ſuppole, that at moſt, they were only a little 


incommoded therewith ; as we cannot well ima- 


gine, that the ſame wind which the Almighty 


ſent to affiſt them in one reſpect, ſhould diſtreſs 


them in another, 
In your third objection you take notice, that 


- their baggage conſiſted of more than utenſils; 


that they had their dough and kneading troughs; 
their tents and ſome other proviſions; beſides 
their jewels and plate, and the furniture likewiſe 


of the tabernacle; all which being heavy and 
cumberſome, might ſo far retard their marches, 
that they could not be able to travel one mile 
and a half an hour, Now it may be obſerved, 
in the firſt place, of their kneading troughs, that | 


they could not weigh above fix pounds apiece, 
provided they were made like the wooden bowls 


that are ſtill made uſe of by the eaſtern people 
for that and a variety of other uſes; neither 


can we well ſuppoſe, that one of theſe troughs, 
with its reſpective dough, belonged to every one 
of the 600,000, It is more probable, that one 


might ſerve a whole family of ſix or more per- 


ſous} fo that five at leaſt were vacant for. the 
5 1 JJJüõö;'/ͥ _ 
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carriage of their jewels, and raiment, and ſuch 


_ other things as they required from, and as were lent 
unto them by the Egyplians, Exod. xii. 35, 36. 
But we do not find that they carried along with 
them any other proviſions, except their dough ; 
for they were thruſt out of Egypt, neither bad 
they prepared for themſelves any victual, ver. 39. 
Neither can we eſtimate what might be the par- 
ticular weight of the dough that appertained 
to each kneading trough. It was probably no 
more than was ſufficient for the unleavened cakes 
that were made of it the day after, ver. 39. be- 
cauſe it would in-a longer time, have become 
leavened contrary to the inſtitution of the paſſ- 
over, and to what we read in the verſe above 
recited. Ten pound of dough therefore might 
be all that was provided and carried in each of 
the troughs.; which together would amount to 
little more than ſixteen pounds; a burden of 
little moment to retard an adult perſon in tra- 
velling. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the like 
weight of ſixteen pounds in plate, jewels, or 
raiment, fell to every other js no on's ſhare among 
the 600,000; perhaps not above one perſon in 
a hundred or a thouſand found: ſuch favour in the 
fight of the Egyptians, as to depart from them 
ſo richly loaden, 'Fhoſe therefore who were not, 
would be at leiſure to take their ſhares in bear- 
iog the reſt of the baggage; though I am apt 
to think that they made no uſe of tents, either 
whilſt they ſojourned in Egypt, or ſome time 
after they departed from it; but had them wo- 
ven afterwards in the wilderneſs, in their leiſure 
time, andre aut & the annual ſhearings of ch 
Te 1 flocks 


flocks, However, provided they had been fur- 

niſned with theſe conveniencies, two men at 
moſt, as they were only ſimple coverings, would 
have been able to have carried one of them, 
with all its appurtenances, ſufficient to ſhelter 
ſix or eight perſons. Neither could the linen, 
braſs, and other materials employed about the 
tabernacle, provided they had all been brought 
out of Egypt, have been one pound additional 

incumbrance to each perſon of the 600,000; _ 
and beſides, as there went along with them 
flocks and herds, even very much catth; it is not 
improbable, chat amongſt them beafts of bur- 
den, ſuch as aſſes and camels, might be inclu- 
dec. It is very certain they had oxen in abun- 
dance, which, agreeably to the cuſtoms of the 
eaſt, are taught to take burdens on their 
| backs, and to draw in carriages. Accordingly 
ſeveral waggons are mentioned, Numb. vii. 3. 
to be drawn by oxen; and as we can ſcarce ima- 
gine that theſe machines were made in the wil- 
derneſs, they might, with a number of others, 
have been brought along out of Egypt, and 
employed for carrying Bot only their wives 
and little ones, (Gen. xlvi. 6.) but ſuch utenſils 
and materials likewiſe, if they had any ſuch, as 
were the moſt cumberſome. There is great 
room likewiſe ro conjecture, from ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances relating to the tabernacle and its 
dedication, that they might be ſupplied with 
flour, oil, &c. from the Midianites, who might 
Purchaſe thoſe commodities in Egypt, and ex- 
change them for cattle with rhe Iſraelites ; be- 


cauſe the wilderneſs they were in produced nei- 
| L434 %: ther- 
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ther corn nor olive yards; neither can we ſup- 
poſe, that they were any part of the proviſions. 
which they brought with them out of Egypt. 
Now, if all theſe circumſtances are laid to- 
gether ; if we conſider, that they were ſent out 
of Egypt in haſte, and might, in the hurry and 
confuſion they were in, leave feveral of their 
utenſils and effects behind them; if we conſider 
moreover of how very few articles the aria ſu- 
pellex of the eaſtern nations conſiſt, we ſhall have 
little reaſon to conclude, that they ſhould- be fo 
much loaded and encumbered, as not to be 
able to travel one mile and a half an hour ; or 
that nine or. ten miles would be too much for 
them to travel over in ſix hours, or during, the 
ſpace of a whole night. 
I ſhall be always at leiſure to ſatisfy as far as 
I am able, any further doubts you may have 
upon this ſubject; bang with great ann. 


Reverend Sir, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


T. SHAW. 


Obſervations 
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oer on Phil. ni Gal. vi. 10. 
and Rom. viii. 26, 27. 


0 r ſuſpect that the words of the apoſtle Paul, 
| Philip. iii. 12. have been generally miſ- 
underſtood, and that as they lie in our tranſla- 
tion, they are apt to miſlead the Engliſh reader 
from the true ſenſe of the author. If our tranſ- 
lators underſtood them in the ſenſe I contend 
for, there is certainly ſome obſcurity in their 
tranſlation of them. But 7 follow after if that 
may apprehend that, for which alſo: I am ap. 

tt prebended of Chriſt Jeſus. They allude, I 
imagine, to the ecſtacy of the apoſtle, of which 
we have a particular account 2 Cor, xii. 2, &c. 
J think the following tranſlation is as faithful as 
the former, and more expreſſive of what I take 
to be the meaning of the original. But I 
«/purſue, if happily, I may be taken up (ĩ d) 
« to that place (or ſtate) to which I was taken 
« up by Chriſt Jeſus, See Bug, ee upon 
the word, a o. 

II. The words Aga # dg xaigey 2 Galat. 
vi. 10. which our tranſlators have rendered 
e As de have opportunity, ought, I think, to 
have been rendered, As. we have. therefore the 
ſeaſon.” For xa; is ſo tranſlated in the pre- 
ceding verſe, and thus the beautiful imagery of 
the apoſtle | is kept up, which 1s dropped by our 
tranſlation, although carried on in the original 
to the end of the chapter, from the laſt clauſe 
af the ſeventh verſe.  Whaiſorver a man Jow- 
eib, that ſhall be alſo reap.” 

III. 1 am inclined to believe, that the paſſage | 
in Rom. viii. 26, 27. e by Clemens in 


his 5 


een. 


his Efſay ou the end of the: death of Chriſt, p. 257, 
does not bear the ſenſe in which he quotes it, 
and cannot admit the common interpretation 
which is given of it. It has, in my opinion, no 
manner of reference to what we ordinarily. un- 
derſtand by the Holy Ghoft. The meaning of it 
| ars to be, that though a devout perſon may 
not have all that knowledge which is requiſite 
to pray with judgment and proptiety, yet the 
pious diſpoſition of his mind, is in itſelf, a help 
for his infirmity, and intercedes for him with 
God, with inexpreſſible eloquence. The 27h 
verſe is explanatory of the preceding, and con- 
tains clearly the apoſtle's argument why we 
ſhould pray, although e 9Jawrr xafo del ri pos-. 
evtuuite, and this { conceive to be the ſenſe of 
it. That the Searcher of hearts knows < the mind 
of the ſpirit,” and the tempers of all who pray 
to him; and if the diſpoſition of the ſpirit be 
rr Dev, as it is in ovur' tranſlation, * accord- 
ing to the will God, it maketh interceſſion 
for him, or her, who prayeth in ſuch a pious 
and devout frame. The word vπ¾Md does not 
I apprehend, denote, in this place at leaſt, the 
Holy Ghoſt, but merely the temper and ſpirit 
of the devour - petitioner ; that pious and reſigned 
diſpoſition, which the belief and influence of the 
chriſtian doctrine produce; Not having room 
to add any thing that might be urged in further 
ſupport of this, or the preceding conjectures, 1 
content myſelf with juſt ſoggeſling them to the 
Editor of the Repoſitory, and ſubmit them 
particularly to the judgment of CLemens, and” 
of his ingeniovs friend VIIIIiIo.:· . 
rr 2 "PFerxcfricvs. 


ii 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


NE. volume of this work being now com- 

pleted, our readers will be better judges 
of the nature and utility of the ſcheme; and 
it is hoped, that thoſe who are judicious, and 
at the ſame time, moderate in their expectations, 
will not find themſelves much diſappointed in it. 
More variety may be expected, as our cor- 


reſpondence grows more extenſive; but the 


variety cannot be of ſuch a nature, as will tend 
to make the future volumes more aeceptable to 
thoſe who are diſſatisfied with this. The ori- 


ginal deſign of the work will not be ſacrificed, 


to gratify the taſte of any number of readers 


whatever; and therefore thoſe perſons who can- 


find no entertainment in theological and critical 
diſquiſitions, muſt not look for it here. It will 
| be ſeen, however, that many of our articles will 


be adapted to the uſe of common readers, 


though ſome of them will be incelligible to the 
learned only, 


Some may complain that fo great a propor- 


tion of the papers that compoſe this volume, are 


written by perſons of nearly the ſame. 12 
ed, that 


ſentiments. But it ſhould be conſider 
as the Director could not expect to engage more 
than a few of his friends to concur with him 


in a ſcheme of this nature, the firſt contributions 


muſt neceſſarily come from hiqmſelf or them. 


No 
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No blame can juſtly fall upon the direction, till 


it be proved, that ſome pieces have been rejected, 


on account of the ſentiments they contained. 


Till this be done, all the blame of want of di- 


verſity of ſentiments muſt lie upon thoſe, who 
have original thoughts in favour of other opini- 
ons, and refuſe to communicate tbe. 

When the work was firſt undertaken, the 
Director was deſirous of the concurrence of a 
few of his acquaintance, who, from their ſitua- 
tion and employment, might be ſuppoſed to 
have given more attention to the ſubject of it 


than himſelf. He was in hopes, alſo, of receiving 


aſſiſtance from them, occaſionally, in the direction. 
It has happened, however, from the diſtance of 


their ſituation, that he has had no aſſiſtance 


whatever from any of them, except from his 
friend and neighbour the Rev. Mr. Turner, of 
Wakefield, without whoſe concurrence he ſhould 
not have ventured to undertake the work at all. 
The immediate and proper direction of a 
work of this kind muſt neceſſarily, in our ſitu- 


ation, be the buſineſs of one perſon. As far, 


therefore, as any blame can be incurred, Dr. 
Prieſtley deſires it may be underſtood, that none 


of the Gentlemen, who are ſaid Fer ae to have 


concurred with him in the undertaking, or only 


to have approved of the plan of it, are, in fact, 


either 1 or indirectly y rofponſ ible, but him- 
{elf ee 
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